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'-— Accurate and jus( rflasokiitig i» the only catlic^lic ce- 
i»dy, fitted f9T all persons and all dispositions; and is 
|9jRe able to subvert that abstruse philosophy and meta- 
lysical jargon, nrhich, being mixed up with popular su- 
prstition , renders it in a manner intpenetrable to careless 
ksonerSs and gives it the air of science and wisdom. 

^ David Hume. 
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PREFACE 


BTTHE TAANSIiATOR. 


■yiThatevcr he may have, the Author certainly . 

has no occasion of the reader's indul* 
gence ; for in these Essays and Treatises the 
argumentation is highly consequential, and 
their subjects are both edifying and sublime. 
They contain the seeds of a philosophy whichf 
though not long sown , have already shotten 
up in all the Universities of Germany, and 
cholced the noxious weeds of former systemsl 
It is not the first time we have imported whole- 
some seeds from that country. Witness;, 
those of the Reformation. ' * 

The merits and intrinsic value of this work^ 
how^ever , will not be obvious to the herd of 
vulgar readers, that is, those whp read for 
pastime only.* Let them not deceive them4 
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rr 
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selvesj 


* TKese Essays having been pxisted in a remote part of 
Gerniany, where no better paper could possibly be got* 
and ivhere even this is loohed upon as an extravagance (a 
proof that the sciences in that country , happily, have made 
more progress , than has hixur}') , no futtiier apology will 
be necessary on this head to the class of readers for i^^hom 
they were designed , namely , not the frivolous , but tlie 
i^ise and thinking; i£* however, tliis homely garb not- 

/ withstanding. 
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selves, for them these* Essays were not in- 
tended. Nor were they writtjen, or even trans- [ 
latedy with a view to gain, or to favour. any L 
party. But, whoever has a mind to penetrate i 
into the deep recesses of morals and of politics, 
and to investigate the fundamental principles 
of DUTY and of bight, than which nothing 
can be more interesting, or raore important to 
mankind, will not be disappointed, we trust, 
by q/ft labours. , 

The' first edition of one of these treatises 
(Eternal Peace) was translated, in 1796, from 
arvery erroneous french version , wherein the 
Author's philosophical periods are frittered 
av^fiy ta little hopping french ones , and his 
terms entirely misunderstood, of course the 
\y?hole disfigured; for which Reason the trans* 
Jator thought it of consequence to endeavour 
after a more correct translation of this most "' ^' 
excellent work. The public will judge between ^/^^^ 
these performances, and, he is confident, will - ^^, 
not accuse hi;n of plagiarism. '"i^i 

It is impossible, says Kant in his PpiorE* r^nlu 
€0M£NA| when kno^yledge in process of time -^^pla 
- ' advances ■''^^ors 

mth^tandmg , tliese Essays shall have the fortune' to meet iii |jp 
Vrifli a favourable' reception (and that they "will the bansU- .; ,. 
|orf ha*' reason to presage), the next time they make their '^^iCe 
uppearance in public , their dress shall be more suitable to 
their dignity. Towards the besrinninff of next year' he hopes 
to be able to present th6 pttblic witli the second volume, 
which vtrill likewise coiuain weighty philosophic matter. *£!i^itor 
The mstat>bysig &v MOKArs (dividing into Metaphysical ?c?n ^j' 
r.lentienfs of Law and of Ethics) has been long ready for {th« : ii„.^, 
press, but* as it is k work on which even Kawt himself ;et^. 
to mid It necessary to roilect upwards of ^o years, beforejho iitj^^^ 
published it,* and which may ]ustly be said to be th©> master^ 
piece of human reason , the translator , in order to hare mi 
opportunity of revi^ng it > wishes to keep ie iu lus-d«»K * 
few months longer. 
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advances farthei^y to hinder certain 4M|frei- 
sionSy >^hich became classical but in the in-* 
fancy of science, from being afterwards f^xxjndi 
insniEcient, or even unsuitable , and it ia 
equally impossible to hinder a certain new and ' 
more apposite use of those expressions front 
being, now and then, in danger of being con* 
founded with the old use. Faithfully to trans- * 
fuse the sense of the Author with as much 
perspicuity as the subject is susceptible of, and. 
at the same time to preserve the character/iDf 
his style as far as is consistent with the idiom 
of the English language , were the translator's 
sole aim ; but he was under the unavoidable 
necessity of introducing several alien scientific 
terms, which he hopes, however, will be 
denned, by major critics,* not unworthy of 
naturalisation, esp^^cially as great attention 
has been bestowed on analogy , and as theue 
are but few, if any, of those terms, whoso 
meaning may not be easily discovered without 
the help of the cqntext, and- as *the others wiU. 
be found explained , either in going on, or .in 
the translator's preface to The Phjkcipi.es of 
CAiTicAi. Philosophy; . he hopes likewise^ 
that in this he shall not have, incurred the re- 
proach of a licentious aflFectation of novelty. 

)o( 4 Meanwhile, 

* AH the nugatory remarKs, as well of those that are 
T omed to creep along the iiiferiour walks of literature , as 

'i 'hose who iiave not taken safhcieiit palus to study thU 
'f lUosophy, the translator is resolved to pass over in 8uence» 
i-'iii to attend to the criticisms and observations of none but 

I'Sipetent judges. Verbal disputes and cavilling at expres- 
sions) how momentous soever they may seem to minor cri- 
'.ci, are far beneath his notice. He aspires to move in a 
-i^ker sphere. 
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mwhile, a few iexposidons, taken*from. 
lilt's other writings , may be neither out of 
atce here, nor uninteresting to- the ileamedy 
:ey are as follows : ' 

f In critical philosophy the distinction be-*' 
^-eeri practical, and what belongs to the pra^t- 
., must be w^U attended to. We consider 
wtiethiug ( says this great man ) theoret^i- 
|ti*LT, when we have in view that merely, 
fhich pertains to a thing, but practicably, 
p\,en we reflect on what ought to pertain to it 
irough ' liberty ; whereas praxi« is^,^ Appli*- 
ition to cases occurring in experience. 

Jn the whole of all possible experience lie 
pi ouV cognitions , and in the universal refe- 
aice to these consists transcendentai* 
SRUTH, wiiich precedes all empirical truth, 
M renders it possible. The merely liOGicAi*. 
jriterion of truth is, The consension of a 
Cognition with the universal and formal laws 
f the understanding ,and of- reason. Mate- 
^Ai. (objective) truth consists in the har- 
^ny or agreement of a cognition with its ob- 
ikt. But of the truth of cognition , as to the 
latter^ no universal criterion can be required,* 
lecause it in itself is contradictoiv. 

Fanaticism must always be distinguished 
rom EasTTHUSXAsivr. The fanatic believes to 
eel an immediate and extraordinary inter- 
ourse with a higher nature ; but the enthu- 
^6t is he , whose fnind is heated by anty ope 
principle beyond the proper degree , whether 
t be by the maxims either of patriotic virtue, 
tf friendship, or of religion, without the ima- 
gination's' being occupied about any thing of a 

super- 
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supernatural intercourse. Again , enthusiasm 
may be said to be , The idea of the good with 
affection,'" 

yVoNJ^Ei^ is y Affection in the rcl]presenta- 
tion of ^V7hat is new, which surpasses expecta- 
tion; AUMiRATiON, A wondering, which 
does not cease with the loss of what is new* 

The words analysis and synthesis have 
commonly two different meanings. The syn- 
thesis is either qualitative^ a progression in^ 
the series of the subordinate from the condition 
to the conditTonal-, or it is quantitcUive^ a pro- 
gression^ in the series of the co-ordinate from 
the given part through its collateral parts to the 
whole. Thus is circumstanced the analysis 
likewise which , in the former case , signifies 
a regression from the conditional to the con- 
dition, and in the latter, a regression from the 
whole to its possible'partSf or to the mediate, tbi^t^ ^ 
is , the parts of the parts , and by cohsequence ^ 
is no partition , but a subdivision of a given 
composite. 

Humour, in the good sense, signifies the ' 
talent , to be able tojtranspose one's self arbi- 
trably into a certain state of mind , in which 
all things are judged quite otherwise, than 
they , commonly arc (conversely) , and yet in 
such a turn of mind agreeably to certain prin- 
ciples of reason.- . i 

)o( 5 The 

*. See this word explained in tlie translator's ' Preface 
Cp. XXXV i) to Thb Pkincipies or Critic al Phii.osopht 
BY E. Kant. Sold by W. Richardson under die Royal 
Exchange London. > 
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The votaries of empirical philosophy Bare 
of late endeavoured to stigmatize metaphysics, 
nay, to reprobate their very name,* yet^ if the; 
learned aitthw of the doctrine of the indeclin- 
able»,. whos, from a rash judgment,* appears 
to b^ one of 'those votaries, would condescend 
to ^iiit his favourite field of experience but 
for a while, and to desist from his atteiripts 
to catch the philosophic eel by the tail , he 
might easily convince himself, especially as 
he seems to be of the few who think for theia- 
^selves, that, xnetaphy sic is not only not non- 
sense (though in fact it could never pretend to 
the name of a science till Kant entei^ed the lists)^ 
but the utmost completion of all culture of 
human reason, and that perhaps moreby witK- 
hplding from errours, than by enlarging knaw^- 
, ledge. Every body knoAVS , that metaphysics 
,piex;iived their name but from their having been 
taugiit by the ancient Greeks after physics; 

fwe w:ill,hot however descend to dispute about 
(what is of little consequence) A word;- who- 
,'^ever is not satisfied with the denomination, 
let him term- them as he pleases. In the in- 
terim take aur exposition of the thingi ^ 

The legislation of hiiJman reason [philoso- 

•phy] has two objects, nature and liberty, and 

therefore contains the law of nature, as well 

^.s the moral law, at first in two particular 

j • ^ systems, 

* 'The very term Metaj}7ix^ic heing nonsense; and all 
^tlse systeins of it, and controversit's concerning it', that are 
or liavebeeu' (happily he ifastiot prejudged aiid said, or 
will he) * in the world, being founded on the grossest igno- 
rance of "words and of the nature of speech.' 

, . See EilEA UTEi^OENTA. page 450, 
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systems , but at last in one single philosophi- 
cal system. The philosophy of nature refers 
to all that exists J that of morals , only to 
what ought to exist. 

But all philosophy is either cognition from- 
pure reason, br cognition of reason from em- 
pirical principles. The former is named pure 
philosophy 9 the latter anpiricaL 

The philosophy of pure reason now is either 
pre*exercitation , which investigates the fa- 
culty reason jelatively to all pure cognition 
a priori, and is entitled Critic , or the system 
of pure reason [science], the whole (true as 
well as specious) philosophical cognition froiti 
pure reasofi in a systematical coherence , and 
is distinguished by the appellation meta- 
PHYSic ; though this name may be given to 
the whole pure philosophy comprising the 
critic , in order to comprehend as well the in- 
vestigation of all that can ever be cognised 4^^-^, 
priori , as. the exhibition of that which con,.J- 
tufces a system of pure philosophical cognition 
of this species, but which is distinguished 
from all empirical, as also from the mathema- 
tical, use of reason. 

Metaphysic is divided into that of the spe- 
culative and of the practical use of pure rea- 
son, and • consequently is metaphysic, either ^ 
of nature, or of -morals. That contaii^s alli 
pure principles of reason from mere concep- 
tions . (therefore with exclusion of the mathe- 
majtics) of the theoretical cognition of all 
things ; this the principles , which determine 
a priori and render necessary the actions. 
Now morality is the sole legality of actions, . 

which 
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which can be deduced from principles fizlly a 
priori. Hence metaphysic is properly the pure 
moral, which is bottomed upon no anthro* 
pology (no empirical condition^. The meta- 
physic of speculative reason is what ia usually 
9tyled in the narrower sense metaphysic; 
so far however as pure moral philosophy ap* 
pertains to the particular stock of human phi* 
losophical cognition from pure reason , we 
dhall continue to give it that discriminative 
appellation. The ide^ of such a science, though 
hitherto not purified from heterogeneous mat* 
ter, is as old as speculative human reason; 
and What reason is it that does not speculate, 
in either a scholastic, or a popular manner?^ 

To conclude : There is a definition, which, 
for aught we hnow , has hitherto baffled the 
efforts of all philosophers, namely, that of 
. Njaughter. In whatever excites a hearty shak- 
/«iHing la^h there must be something nonsensical 
^ (ntl<which the imderstanding , in itself, can 
find^no complacency). Laughter (says Kant) 
is annffectionfrom the sudden turning into no^ 
thing of a sanguine expectation. Even this 
turning, which is certainly niot , pleasing to 
the understanding , pleases nevertheless for a 
moment very much , ^ indirectly. The cause 
must therefore consist in the influence of the 
representation on the body and its reaction on 
the mind ; and indeed not on condition that 
the representation be objectively an object of 

pleasure 

t. ' 

* Tliis subject is fully handicd ia Kant^s Critic of pura 
IKeason , a wojrk which. ough( to be the hrgfiary of all plu*^ 
/ loeopbcis. 
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pleasure (for how can k disappointed expecta- 
tion afford pleasure ? ) , but barely because it, 
as a mere play of representations, produces an 
equilibrium of the vital powers in the body. 
When, for instance, it is related, that an In* 
dian, who saw at the table of an Englishman in 
Surate a bottle of ale opened , and all the ale, 
turned into froth, running out, expressed his 
great wonder by a number of exclamations, 
and, on the Englishman's inquiring, .What is 
there in this that occasions so much \^onder 
and 9utcry? answered, Tm not surprised, 
that it runs out, but only how you cou'd 've 
got it all into the bottle ; we laugh at this 
heartily , and it yields us great pleasure ; not 
because we find ourselves wiser than this 
ignorant person, or otherwise in something 
which the understanding suggested to us in 
this; but our expectation was great and va- 
nished suddenly. Or when the heir of a de- 
ceased rich relation wishes to conduct his fu- 
neral with great, solemnity, but complains, 
that he cannot succeed in this ; for (continues 
he) , the more money I give my mourners, to 
seem sorrowful, the more gay and sprightly 
do they appear; this occasions laughter, be- 
cause the expectation is suddenly turned into 
nothing. It must be well observed , that it 
must not be transformed into the positive op- 
posit^ of an expected object — for that is al- 
w^ays something, and may frequently occasion 
sorrow — tut turned into nothing. For, when 
one taises our expectation gi;eatly by the nar- 
ration of an occurrence, and we immediately 
at the conclusion discover its falsehood, it 

occasions 
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occasions a displacency in ns; as, for example, 
that of people, whose hair grew quite gray in 
one night, through grief. Whereas, when, 
by way of retaliating cuch a story, another 
wag relates very circumstantially the vexation 
of a certain merchant who, returning from 
India to England with all his fortune, in 
goods, was obliged, in a storm, to throw 
every thing over board, and was so much con- 
cerned for his loss, that, in the very same 
night, by a miraculous violation of the estab** 
lished laws of nature, his periwig grew^ay ; 
we naturally laugh, and it affords us pleasure, 
because we reflect on falsely seizing an object 
otherwise indifferent to us , or rather tossing 
to and fro >,for a while the idea we pursued, 
lilce'a ball, thinking to catch it merely ^nd 
hold it fast. It is not the refutation of a liar 
here or of a blockhead, which yields pli^asure; 
for the latter story, told with proper serious* 
^ness, would of itself set a whole company in 
a roar; whereas the former would commonly 
not merit attention. 

It is remarkable , that in all such cases the 
jest must always comprise in itself something, 
which can deceive for a moment ; therefore, 
when the appearance vanishes, the mind looks 
back, in order* to essay it once more, and 
thus , by tension and laxation following one 
another qj^ickly , is made to spring backwards 
ahd forwards and is put into a fluctuancy 
which, since the leap from what in a manner 
wound /up the strings happened suddenly (not Ij^ 
by a gradual remission), must occasion a move- 
ment of the mind and an internal bodily 

motion^ 
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modon, "whicli continues involuntarily,^ and 
produces not only a lassitude but a serenity at 
the same time (the eflPects of an exercise tending 
to health) . harmonizing with it. 

For, \irhen it is supposed, that with all 
our thoughts some one motion or other is at 
the same time harmoniously combined in the 
organs of the body; it will be pretty well 
comprehended, how to that sudden metathesis 
of mind , now in the one , then in tKe other 
station, in order to contemplate its object, a 
reciprocal "tension and relaxation of the elastic 
parts of our viscera, which communicate them- 
selves to the diaphragm, can correspond (such as 
that' which ticklish persons feel): whereby the 
lungs eject the air at periods following one an- 
other quickly, and thus occasion a motion useful 
to health, which motion only, and not what 
passes in the mind, ^is the proper cause «»f the 
pleasure in a thought, that at bottom represents 
nothing. Heaven, says Voltaire, hath given 
us two things to counterbalance the many 
troubles and difficulties of life, to wit, hope 
and sleep. He might have added laughter to 
the number; if the means to excite it in rea- 
sonable persons were but as ready at hand, and 
wit, or the originality of humour, which is 
thereto requisite, were not just as rare, as is 
abundant the talent for fiction, head-breakings 
like -mystical speculators or fancyniongers, 
necArhreafdngs like geniuses, or heart-breakings 
\ like sentimental romance-writers, (or, if you 
i ple^e, like sentimental moralists). 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, 


WHATIS ENLIGHTENING? 


TPnligtuening 15, Man*s ifuitting the nonage 
•'-^ occdsitfried by himself . Nonage or mino- 
rity is the inability of making use of one^s own 
understanding without the guidance of another^ 
This nonage is occasioned by one's self^ when 
the cause of it is not from want of understan- 
ding , but of resolution and courage to use 
one's. own lOiderstandingwitliout the guidance 
of pother. Sapere aude! Have courage to. ^ 
ma!ke use of thy own imderstanding ! is there- 
fore the dictum of enlightening. 

Lazinefs and cowardice are the causes, why 
so great a part of mankind , after nature has- 
long freed them from the guidance of others 
(naUivaliter majoretiiies) , willingly remain 
minors as long as they live ; and why it is f6 
easy for others , to set themselves up as their 
guardians. It is convenient to be ^ minor. 
If I have a book, which has understanding for 
me, a curate, who has conscience for me, a 
physician, who judges of diet for me, etc- • 
I need^ not give myself any trouble. I have > 
ixo occasion to thitxk , if I can but pay; otjiers 
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will save itte the trouble of that irksome bbsi-' 
nefs. Those guardians , who have graciously 
undertaken the superintendence of mankitid, 
take sufficient care,- that by far thf greater 
part of them (and all the fair) shall hold the 
step to majorityj besides the trouble atten- 
ding it, very dangerous. After these super- 
intendents have first made thenl as stupid a* 
their domestic animals, And carefully pre- 
vented those peaceable creatures from daring 
to venture a single step beyond the go-cart, iik 
which they are inclosed ; they point out to 
them the danger that threatens theni , if they 
should try to go alone. Indeed fiiis danger 
is not so-very great, for, at tbe expence of ft 
few- falls, they would learn to walk at last; 
but an example of this sort renders timid, atid' 
commonly discourages from all further at- 
tempts. It is therefore difficult for every single 
man to extricate Mmself frotii the nonage,' 
which is almost become natural to him. Nay, 
it is even become agreeable to hinv, and he i* 
for the present actually incapable of using his- 
oVn understanding, because he never waS' 
allowed to make the trial. Ordinances and 
formules, the mechanical instruments- of al 
rational use , or rather misuse , of his gifts of" 
nature^ arc the fetters of an everlasting mi- 
•nority. "Whoeier shook them off, wduldtake' 
but an uncertain leap over llie smallest ditcJi 
even, beci\usc he i. not iiccustomed to suci 
free motion. Hence there are but few, 
have succeeded to emancipate them80lve»| 
nonage by their o\vti laboui" , and j 
firmly. 
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But it is sooner pofsible for a nation to en- 
lighten itself ; nay, wiien it has the liberty, 
it is almost infallible. For a fe^ who think 
for themselres Mall always be found, even 
among the installed gtiardians of the multitude, 
who , after they themselves have thrown off 
the yolkje of ijionage, will spread about them 
the spirit <>f 4 rational estimation of the proper 
v^lue and of the vocation of every man to 
ihiak for himself. It is singular in this, that 
the public , which w^as formerly brought un- 
der this yoke by ttheniy afterwatds compels 
them themselves to remain under it , when 
this public is thereto stirred up by some of its 
guardians, who are themselves totally inca- 
pable of enlightening; so pernicious is it to 
fill with prejudices; as they are revenged at 
last on those themselves who, or whose pre- 
decefsors, were their authors. Hence a nation 
can attain ^lightening but slowly.* A deli- 
verance, from personal despotism , and inter- 
ested and tyrannical^ opprefsion , may perhaj^s 
be obtained by a revolution , but never a ^ue 
reform of the cast of mind; new prejudices 
will serve, just as well as the old, for leading- 
strings to the thoughtlefs multitude. 

To this enlightening however nothing is 
required but i^iberty ; and indeed the most 
harmlefs of all that may be named liberty , to 
vdt, that, to make a public use of one's reason 
in every point. But I hear exclaimed firom all 
sides: dont reason! The officer says : dont 
reason, but exercise! The financier: dont 
reason , but pay ! The clergyman : dont rea- 
son, but believe! (Only one master in the 
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world says : reason, as much as you please, and 
on what you please, hut obey f) Herp is every- 
w^here restriction of liberty. But what restric- 
tion is a hinderance to enlightening? what, 
not, but even favourable to it ? — My an wser 
is this : the public use of one's teason must 
always be free , and that only can bring about 
enlightening among men j but the private use 
of it may often be very strictly limited, with- 
out much hindering the progrefs of enlighten- 
ang. By the public use of one's own reason 
"however I imd^rstand that, which every 
one as a man of letters makes of it in the 
eyes of the "wolfe reading world. I name* 
the private use that, which he may make of 
his reason in a certain civil post , or office , 
intrusted to him. There is necef^ary to many 
businefses ,, which run in with the interest of 
the commonwrealth , a certain mechanism , by 
.-means <rf which some m embers ^of the com- 
monwealth must conduct themselves pafsively 
merely, in order, by ai^ artificial unisdn di- 
rected by the government to public ends , to 
be wiihholden at least from the .destruction of 
these ends. Here indeed it is not allowed to 
reason ; . but one must obey. But so far as 
.this part of the machine considers itself at the 
same time as a member of the w^hple common- 
wealth , nay , even of the cosmopolitical so- 
ciet>s consequently in the chai^acter of a man 
of letters , who addrefses himself by writings 
to the public in th^ proper sense j he may 
by all means reason, without doing anyinj^iry 
thereby to the businels, to which he is ap- 
pointed, partly as a pafsive ;member. It would 
.. be 
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be TfT h]aj:tfi|l , if an oiHcer , t© whom his 
.superiour gives an order, should in actual ser- 
vice reason loudly On the conformity-to-end, 
or expediency of this ordet; ' he must obey. 
But he, as a man of letters, canpot injustice 
be hindered from making his observations on 
the faults of the military service, and from 
submitting thfjsp to the judgment of thp public^ 
The 'citizen cannot refuse to pay the l^axes 
imposed OTi him ; even a forward censure pf 
such taxe^ , when they are to be paid by him^ 
may be punished as a scandal (which might 
occasion universal opposition), Th,e vfery 
same person, notwthstanding that, <^oes not 
act contrary to the duty of a citizen, when he^ 
as a man of letters , publishes his thoughts 
on the uniitnefs or even the injustice of such 
imposts. In like manner is a clergyman bound, 
to deliver himself to his congregation in all 
^points according to the symbol of the churchy 
which he server ; for he w'as ordained on thi^ 
condition. Put as a man of letters he has full, 
liberty, nay,*it is his call, to communicate 
to the public all his carefully pro vied and wellr 
meant tjioughts on what is- faulty in thatsymr 
bol, and to make his proposals for the better 
regulation of the afFf^irs pf religion and of the 
' church. Ther(e is nothing in tJiis , >vhich can 
be burdensome to the conscience, Fpr , what 
he teaches pursuant to his office , as agent of 
the church, he represents as something, in 
respect of which he has not a free power to 
teach according to his own sentiments, bu^ 
he is ordered to propound that according to 
precept and in ^he name of another, K[e mjty 
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Bay: ottr church inculcates this,* or that doc- 
trine; these are the arguments it malies use- 
of. He then draws all practical profit to his 
congregation, from ordinances, to which he 
himself would not suhscribe, perhaps with 
full conviction, to whose propounding how- 
ever he can bind himself, because it is hot 
quite impofsible that truth may lie therein 
concealed, but at all events nothing is found 
in them inconsistent at least with the internal 
religion. For , did he believe to find in them 
pny thing repugnant to this , he could not ad- 
ininister his office with a safe conscience; he 
must resign it. The use , therefore , which 
an established teacher or pastor makes of his 
teason before his hearers, is a prira^^ li^e* mere- 
ly ; as this is never but a domestic congre- 
gation , though ever so great ; and in regard 
to which he, as a priest^ is not free, and dare 
riot be so, because he executes the commifsion 
bf another. Whereas, as a man of letters, 
who speaks by writings to the proper public, 
namely, the world, consequently the ecclf- 
siastic, in the public use of his reason , enjoys 
^ri unlimited liberty, to usf? his own reason 
apd to speak in his own person. For it is an 
absurdity, which tends to the perpetuating of 
absurdities , that the guardians of the people 
(in spiritual things) shall themselves be again 
in a state 6f nonage. 

But' should not a society of clergymen, for 
instance, a church - afsembly , or a reverend 
clafs (as the Dutch clergy name themselves) 
be intitled to bind one another by path to ^ 
Certain unalterable symbol , in order to exer- 
cise 



• 

me an fticefsant supreme guardianship over, 
every one of their members and by their nieaus 
oter the people, and even to eternize this? 
I maimain that that is totally impofsible. 
Such a contract, entered into for the purpose 
of withholding forever all farther enlightening 
from the himian species , is absolutely void ; 
and ahould it be confirmed by the chief power 
even, by diets of the empire, and by the most 
solemn treaties of peace. .An age cannot league 
itself, and by oath too, to put the following 
age into a state, wherein it must be impofsible 
for it to enlarge its knowledge (especially a 
knowledge so very important), to purge away 
enars, and in general to make progrefs in 
enlightening. That were a crime against hu- 
man nature, whose original destination eon- 
sists directly in this progrefsion ; and poste- 
rity is therefore completely entitled to ^^eject 
those resolutions, as at once incompetently 
and presumptuQusly formed. The test of all 
that can be finally determined with regard to 
a nation , lies in the question , Wheter a na- 
tion itself could institute such a law? This 
would , as it were , in the expectation of a 
better, be pofsible fyyr a determinate ^ort 
time , with a view to introduce abetter order; 
if at the same time all the citizens , princi- 
pally the clergy , had the liberty , in the cha- 
racter of men of letters , to mahe their- obser- 
vations publicly, that is, by writings, on 
that which is faulty of the present occonomy, 
buuthe established order might still continue, 
till the insight into the nature of these things 
attained such a degree, that they (the citizens) 
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, by unitiiig their voices (though iKit of ^I) 
could make a proposal to the throne , to take 
under its protection those congregations, which 
(bad united themselves in an altered oeconomy 
of religion according to their conceptions of a . 
i>etter introspection, without however jnor 
Jesting those, who rather chuse to continue 
w^ith the old. But to unite one'« self in a ptt- 
niaiient constitution of religion, to be quesr 
tioned by nobody publicly, even but during 
tlie life-time of one man , and therebv , as it 
were , annihilate a period in the progrefsion 
of humanity to amendment, to render it firuit- 
lefs and by that means even detrimental to 
posterity , is absolutely not allowed. A man 
may indeed, as to his own person, defer, and 
eve^ then but for a time , the enligbtening in 
that, which is incumbent on him to know; 
but to renounce it, let it be for his own person, 
but still more for. posterity, is to violate and 
to trample on the spcred rights of humanity. 
But what a nation cannot finally determine 
with regard to themselves , , stijl lefs can the 
monarch determine that finally with regard 
to the nation ; for nis legislative dignity rests 
upon his^ uniting in his own will the common 
-will of the nation. If ne but takes care , that 
all true or opiniative improvement b^ cout 
sistent with the ci\'il order; as for the rest, 
he may let his subjects themselves do what 
they find necefsary to be done for the ^ake of 
the welfare of their own souls ; that does not 
concern him , but it concerns him to take fare 
that the one shall not vioJ.ently prevent the 
Other front labouring with all Jiis strength at 
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the detennination and furtherance of that wel- 
fare, lie derogates from his own majesty, 
when he interferes -with the writings, by 
which his subjects endeavour to perfectionate 
their insights, and thinks them worthy of 
the inspection of his go vernmelnt , as well a^ 
when he does this from his own profoimd in- 
trospection , where he exposes himself to the 
exprobration, C^sarnoiiesU supra graimnaticos, 
as also , and still more , when he humbles his 
supreme power sO| far, as to support the 
ecclesiastic despotism of a few tyrants in hi^ 
state against his other subjects. 

If it is now enquired , do we live at present 
in an enlighi^ened age? The answer is, No, 
hut by all means in an age of enlightening.' 
There is slill a great deal wanting to men, a3 
things are at present , on the whole , to be in 
a state , or to be but able to be put in a state, 
to make a safe and a good use of their own 
understanding in aflFairs of religion without 
the guidance of another. But we have distinct 
proofs , that the field is now opened for them 
to labour in freely, and the hinderances of 
universal enlightening, or of quitting the 
nonage occasioned by themselves , become by 
degrees fewer. In this respect the present 
age is the age of enlightening, or Frjiderick's 
century. 

A prince , who does not think it unworthy 
of himself to say, that he holds it duty, not 
to prescril>e any thing to men in matters of 
religiouf but to allow, them full liberty 
therein , who declines , even the lofty name 
of being tolerating, is himself enlightened, and 
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merits to be esteemed as such by the grateful 
world and by posterity, a prince, \v|io first 
freed the human species from nonage , at least 
on the part of govemihent, and gave them 
liberty, in all that is* an affair of conscience, 
to use * their own reason. , Under him coiild 
respectable clergymen,in the character of men 
of letters, without prejudice to the duty of 
their office, freely expose to the w^6rl4 to 
' be proved their judgments and insights, here 
and there deviating from the received 
symbol; and still more every other per-* 
son, who is limited by no duty of office* 
This spirit of liberty diffu^e^ itself outwardly 
also, even where it has to struggle w^ith ex- 
ternal impediments of ^ government misun- 
derstanding itself. For it givfes an <;xample 
to that government , that it »eeds not , on ac- 
count of liberty , be undier the smallest soli- 
citude for the tranquillity , and union of the 
commonwealth. Men naturally extricate 
themselves insensibly from the state of rude* 
iiefs and barbarity, when invention is not 
purposely plied to keep them in it. 

The strefs of the principal point of enlight- 
ening, .thatf of men's quitting the nonage 
/ occasioned by themselves , I have laid upon 
matters of religion chiefly; because, with 
regard to arts and sciences, our rulers have iio 
interest in playing the guardian over their 
subjects; besides, that state of nonage is not 
Only the most pernicious , but the most dis- 
honourable of any. But the way of*thinking 
of a head of the state, who favours enlighten- 
ifig penetrates farther and perspects , That 
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h'eti in reg:ard of his legislation tY^atp is no 
danger in allowing his subjects to naake a 
public use of their reason, and to lay before 
the world their thoughts on a better consti- 
tution, aiid even a free and honest criticism , 
of the present; w-e have' an eminent exampl^a « 
of this y; in which no moiparch ever surpafsed 
lum , whom 'we honour^ 

But only he, who, enlightened himself , i3" 
not only not afraid of his shadow , but has at 
hand a well-.disciplined numerous army as a 
security for* the public tranquillity , can say, 
what ^ j&rce* state dares not risk: reason as 
much as you please^ and 6n ivhai you please ^ 
hut obey J Thus a stratige unexpected course, 
of human affairs prevents itself here ; so that^ 
when it i^ contemplated in the grofs , almost 
every thmg is paradoxical in it. ' A greater n 
degree of civil liberty seems advantageous td 
the liberty of the spirit o/ the nation^ and 
yet places insuperable barriers to it ; whereas 
a degree lefs of that gives this full scope to 
extend itself to the utmost of its faculty* 
When nature has then unfolded under this 
rough rind the germe ^ of w^hich she takes 
the most tender care, namely, the propcjri*^ 
sity * ipnd the c^ll to thinking freely y thi^t 
gradually reacts oH the minds of the people 
(whereby they become by degrees more ca- 
pable of .the lihqrty of acting) ^ and finally, 
even on the principles 6f the governments 
which finds it profitable for itself to, treat 

* See the proper signification of tliis word in the translator** 
preface (page XXXVO to Tht Frinciples of CritietU F/iiloso^ 
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man , who is now more than a mere machine^ 
conformably to his dignity. * 

^ * In Bueschinff^s weekl^r Intelligencer of the i5th. Sept. 
I TCfid to day (the 3oth^ instj tue notice -of the Berlin, 
xfionthly publication of this month (Septr. i784)» wherein 

« Mr. Moses Mendelssohu^s answer to Uiis very question is 
mentioned. It has not yet reached me ; else it would have 
prevented the present , which may now remain for the pur- 
pose of experimenting , how ,faz chance caa effscttute a 
consonancy of sentiments. 
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"- Haypy , if yre can *iin{ta the boundarlea of the dilFerent 
■pecies of Yhilo!OphT, by recoaciiing profound inifiiiry 
ivith cleaniefs , uid truth iritk novelty l Awl iiill mors 
happy, if, teasoning in this easy manner , vre e«n ttndcr- 
? the foundations of an abstruse philosophy, 'which 
e hitherto Berred, only aS a shelter to supei' 
abturdity and error 1 
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•yiie ancient f^reek philosophy is divided- 

into three sciences , namely , physics, ■ 
ethics, and logic. This division is perfectly 
suitable to the nature of the subject, and 
caimot be improved , except , perhaps , by 
superadding but the principle ofit, partly in 
order to ascertain its completenefs, and partly 
to be able to determine accurately the necefs- 
ary subdivisions. 

All cognition of reason Is either materiaU 
and contemplates some one object or another; 
or fonnal, 'and is conversant abdut the form, 
of the understanding merely , and of reason 
itself, and the universal rules of thinking ia 
general, -without distinction of objects. The 
fonnal philosophy is denominated logic, but 
the material , which has to do with determi- 
nate objects and the laws, to which they are 
Subjected , is agajn twofold. For these laws 
are laws of .either nature or liberty, Th» 
sdtence of the former is distinguished by tha 
' in of physics, that of the latter ia 
At is named natural philosophy also. 
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Logic can have no empirical part , that is, 
such a part ^ where the universal and necefsary 
laws of cogitation would rest upon grounds, 
taken from experience; else it would not be 
logic , that is y a canon for the understanding, 
or for reason , which is valid in all thinking, 
arid must be demonstrated. . Whereas both 
natural and moral philosophy have each their 
empirical part, because that must determine 
the laws of nature, as an object of experience, 
jbut.this the laws of the will of majiy so far as 
it is affected by nature , the jfonrier as laws , 
' according to which every thing happens, the 
latter as such, according to which every thinj^ 
ought to happen, but with consideration of 
the conditions nQverthelel's ^ under which it 
irequently doth not happeri. 

All philosophy^ $o far as it r^sts itpori 
grounds of experience, may be termed empiric 
caly but that, which propounds its doctrines 
from principles ii priori merely , pure, philo- 
sophy. The latter,' Nvhen it is fopnal barely, 
is styled logic,* hvLt when it is limited to 
detferminate objects of the understaiidihg , it 
takes the name of metapJiYsics, 

In the same riialiner arises th6 idea of twof 
fold, luet^physics, to wity metaphysics' of 
nature and those of indrals. Natural philoso- 
phy ha^ its etripirical, but also a rational part ; 
Ethics likewise ; though iiere the empirical part 
itiay be denominated practical anthropology 
hx particiilar, but the rational, pro'perly moraL 

Trades, handicrafts^nd arts, have all reaped 
great advantage from the distribution of the 
work^ as one mian does not maite every thing,, 

but 


but etrery pei*soh| in order td be; aWe to perform 
a work to the greatest perfectiojxanci.with more 
facility^ limits, himself to ^certain one which, 
according. to tlie manner of elaborating it,- dis- 
tinguishes itself sensibly from.otiiers. Wherq 
the work is n-either. distinguished nor distribu- 
tedin this way,and where every o^e person exer* 
cises all the various branches,, tlie aits iare still 
but iii their infancy, Itjiiay be an object not al- 
together unworthy of cotisid^ra.tiun,to examine 
whether pure philosophy too. ddth not require a; 
different person for all it^* parts ^ and whether 
it would not behietter for the whole learned' 
profefsion , if those , who are ^accustomed to 
vend the. empirical together with the rational^ 
mixed according to all sorts of relations .un-r 
known to themselves, conformably to th.^ 
taste of the public, and w^ho appropriate to thetn? 
selves tlienamie of tliinhers for ohei/tsetveSf but to 
others, who' prepare ,tiie merely rati6nal part,, 
that of speculators,' were, warned, not %q 
transact, two aifairs ^t.once, which are very 
different in the mode of treatment, and to 
which perhaps a peculiat^ talent is requisite, 
and whose conjimction in one person produces^ 
but bimglers ; the question is here however, 
only, Whether the nature of the science doth 
not requirey always carefully to separate' the 
empirical part from the rational, atid that the 
proper (empirical) physics shall be pi:eceded 
J)y the 'metaphysics of nature, but the practi- 
cal anthropology, by the mer^hysics of mo- 
rals , which must be carefully puriEed from 
all that ig empirical , in oi der to know , how 
much piurn rrdSQH .can . .accQ;n)pU$h in both 
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cases, and from what sources it draws thi^ iti 
instruction A prf on V the latter maybe executed 
either by all moral philosofihers ^of whom 
there are legions ,) or bmt by a few , who feel 
their abilities adequate to the taski 
■ As moral philosophy is properly my object 
here, I limit the propoised question to. this 
only, Whether one be not of opinion , that it 
is of the utmost necefsity to elaborate a inoral 
philosophy, which is purified from every 
thing that is but empirical and belongs' to 
anthropology; forj it is obvious of itself 
from the common; idea of duty and from the 
moral la>v, that- there must be such* a one. 
Every body must allow , that a law , . if it is 
to be valid morally , that is , ast ground of an 
obligation, must carry with it ab$olttte ner 
cefsity; that the commf|ndmelit , Thou shalt 
not lie, is not valid for men barely, and that 
other rational beings need not take any notice 
bf it ; arid thus all the othdr proper moral 
laws; that therefore the groundof the obli- 
gation here must be sought for, neither in the 
liature of man , nor in the circumstances in 
the world , wherein he is placed , but a priori 
inerely in conceptions of pure reason, . and 
that every other precept ^ which is founded 
upon principles pf mere experience , and even 
in a certain respect an tmiversal precept, so 
far as it, in the smallest part, perhaps but 
in a motive, rests upon empirical grounds, 
may indeed k§ named a practical ride, but 
never a moral law. - • ' 

Therefore not only the moral law^ together 
with their principles , are, among all practical 
• - cogni- 
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cognitions , efsendally distinguished from all 
others, wherein there is any thing (whatever 
empirical, but every moral phdlo&ophy .rests 
entirely upon its pure part , and , applied to 
man, borrows not the •smallest from- the 
knowledge of him , (anthropology), but giv$s , 
hiai, as a rational being, laws< a priori^ which, 
it is true , still require judgement whetted by 
experience, in order partly to. distingiiisji i» 
what cases they have their application, and 
partly to procure to them entrance into the 
will of man , and energy for the exercise ^ a$ 
he, being affected by so many inclinations, 
is indeed susceptible of the idea of a practical 
pure reason , but not so easily capable of ren- 
dering it effective in concrete in his life*. 

The metaphysics of morals ' are then indis- 
pensably necefsary, not merely from a motive 
of speculation,' with a view of investigating 
the.source of the practical principles lying in 
our reason a priori , but 'because morals them-* . 
selves remain subjected to all sorts of corrup- 
tion , so long as that guide and chief norma 
of their right judgment is wanting. For in 
that , which is to be morally good , it is not 
sufficient that it be conformable to the moral , 
law, but it must he for the sake of it also; 6n' 
the contrary that conformity is but very con- 
tingent and uncertain^ because the immoral 
ground produces now and then legal actions, 
it is true, but more frequently illegal ones. 
But the moral law, in its purity and genuinefs 
(which, in the practical field, is of the greatest 
moment), is nowhere else to be sought for, 
than in a pure philosophy, therefore this 
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(metaphysics) mti^t precede, and without it 
there can be no moral philosophy any where; 
evbn that , which mixes* those pure principles 

/ 'With the empirical ones , merits. not the name 
of' philosophy (for philosophy is precisely 
distinguished from the common cognition of 
reasbn, by propounding in a separate science 
that; which ;the latter comprehends but mingl- 
:ed) , and much lefs of mordl philosophy, 
because, by tliis- very mingling, it proves 
derogatory even to the purity of morals them- 
se^es , and acts <:6ntrary to its own end. 
. 'L«t it not however be imagined , that what 
is here required, is already to be found in the 
•propodeutic (pre-exercitation) to the moral phi- 
losophy of the celebrated Wolf, to wit, uni? 
I '^ersuhpractical philosophy 9 so named by him, 
and that a quite new road is not to be taken 
:her«. For this reason, because it is to be an 
cuniversal^.praotical ^hilosopliy , it has no will 
. <f£ any one peculiar sort, for instance, such a one, 
-as wi'thout all empirical motives is determined 
*fiiUy by principles a priori, and which maybe 

^ denominated a pure will, but volitioil in general . 
taken into consideration with all actions and 
conditions, whi^sh belong to it in this universal 
significatioh j aAdinthisisIt distinguished froifi 
-the metaphysics of* morals, in the same manner 
as universal logic from, transcendental philoso- 
phy^* the former' of which propounds the 
actions aild rules of thinking in the general, 
but the latter the peculiar actionsmerely and 

» * 

* See transcenieniul f>hUoso-phy lit ThW VtH'SHCivtTE.i 6t 
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and rules of -pure AiiJang^, that i5^, those, 
whe^by objects are cognised a priori entirely. 
For the metaphysics of morals ought to in- 
vestigate - the idea and the principles of a 
pofsible pure will-, 4nd not the actions and- 
conditions of the human volition in general^ 
which are drawn^for the most part from. psy-. 
chplogy. That moral laws and duties ar^ 
spoken of (though contrary ^o every right) 
in the universal practical philosophy , makes 
out no objection to my afsertions. For the 
authors of that science remain in this constant 
to their idea of it; they do not distinguish 
ihe motives , which , as such , must be repre- 
sented a priori entirely by reason n^erely and 
are properly moral , from the empirical ones, 
which the understanding elevates by compa- 
rison of the experiences merely to universal 
conceptions , but contei^plate them , without 
attending^ to the distinction of their sources, 
onLy according to the greater or lefs sum of 
them , (they being all considered as homoge- 
neous) , and thereby form to themselves their 
conception of obligation w^hich is indeed 
nothing lefs than moral, but of such a na- 
ture neverthelefs , as can be required in a phi- 
losophy, which pafses no judgment whatever 
on die origin of all pofsible practical concep- 
tions , whether they have place either a priori 
or merely a posteriori. • 

Intending one day or other to present the 
public w^th the Metaphysics of Morals * I let; 


* These are published* translated. «nd will be printed 

toon, ' 
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this <jrotmdwork precede. Indeed th^re is 
properly no other foundation for theni,*than 
the Critic of pure practical Reason , in the 
same manner as for metaphysics, the iCritic of 
pure speculative Reason already published 
73^ German. But, in the first place, that is 
not of the utmost necefsity, like this, because 
human reason in the moral use, even with the 
most common understanditig, may be easily 
brought to the greatest correctnefs aJnd co- 
piousnefs, whereas in the theoretical, but 
pure, use , it is dialectical entirely ; and , se- 
condly, I require of the critid of a pure practi- 
cal reason, that, when it shall be -finished, its 
unity must at the same time be able to be ex- 
hibited in * a common principle w^ith the spe- 
culative ; because at last it can be but the 
very same reason, which must be distinguish- 
ed in the application merely. I could not 
however bring it to such a completenefs here, 
xwithout mixing contemplations of quite 'an- 
other soi;t, and confusing the, reader. ' For 
which reason,' instead of tie title. Critic of 
pure practical Reason, I have used that of, 
Groundwork of the Mataphysics of Morals. 

But , thirdly, as the metaphysics of morals, 
notyv^ithstanding the forbidding title, are sus- 
ceptible of a great degree of popularity arid 
suitablenefs to the commdn understanding of 
mankind, I find it expfedient, to separate this 
work, that is preparatory to the fotmdktion 
of those metaphysics, in order not to h^ve 
occasion afterwards to add what is subtile, 
which is therein inevitable, to more compre- 
hensible doctrines. 
' ' Th§ 
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The present groundwork , hjowever , is no- 
thing but ihe seeking out and the fixing of the 
highest principle of morality , wJiich of itself, 
in its design, constitutes aA entire aflPair, that 
requires to be separated from all other moral 
investigations. My afsertion, concerning this 
important main question hitherto not yet re*, 
solved by any means m a satisfactory manner, 
will receive much light by the application of 
the same principle to the w^hole system , and, 
through the sufficiency v\rhich it every-where 
discloses , great confirmation : but I must re- 
*linquish this advantage, w^hich at the bottom 
would be more gratifying to self-love, than 
of public utility, because tjie ease in the use ' 
and the seeming sufficiency of a principle do 
not give a perfectly sure proof of its rightnefs, 
but rather awake a certain partiality , not to 
investigate and to ponder it for itself strictly, 
without any consideration of the consequence. 

In this iPork I have arranged my method, 
as I believe to h6 the most suitable, when 
one chuses to set out from the common cogni- 
tion to the determination pf its chief principle, 
analytically , and to return from the examma- 
tion of this principle and from its source to 
the common cognition, wherein its use is 
found, synthetically. 
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METAPHYSICS OF MORALS. 


SECTION I. 

TRANSITION FROM THE COMMOIT MOAAZi 

COGNITION OF REASON TO THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


T^here is nothing in the world , nay , gene* 

'rally speaking, even? out of it, pbfsible * 
to be conceived , vrhich can , without limi- 
tation, be held good, but a good w^ill. 
Understanding, wit, judgement, and how- 
ever the talents of the .mind may be named , ^ 
or courage, resolution, and perseverance in the 
design, as propertiesfof the teniperofncnt ^ are 
no doubt good , in many views , and worthy^ 
of being wished for; -but they may become 
bad^too and pernicious in the highest degree, 
when the will , which is to make usq of these 
gifts of nature,, and whose peculiar quality is . 
on that accdvVnt denominated character , is not 
good. In the very s$me manner are circuni- 

stanced 
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stanced the gijts. of fortune. Power, opu- 
lence, hpnour, even health and the w^hole 
'wellbeing and contentment with ontfs situa- 
tion, under the name oi felicity , give coutaga 
and by this frequently superciliousnefs also, 
where there does nqt exist k good will, w^hich 
. corrects and renders universally conformable- 
to-end. their influence on the mind, and with 
this at the same time the whole principle of 
action; not to mention, that a reasonable 
impartial spectator, in viewing an uninter- 
rupted prosperity of a being , whom no strolf e 
of a pure and good will ornaments, can never 
f6el a complacency; ^nd thus the good wiU 
seems to constitute the indispensable condition 
of the worthinefs even , to be happy. 

Some properties are even favourable to this 
good will itself and can listen its work very 
niuch, but have, notwithstanding that, no 
intrinsic unconditional value, but always pre- 
suppose a good will, that limits the estima- 
tion, in which one justly holds them, and 
does not allow . them to be cons;idered as ab- 
solutely good^ Moderation in affections and 
passions , self-government and copl reflection 
are not only in many views good > but seem 
to constitute a part even of the intrinsic value 
of the person ; there is however much wanting 
still, to declare them without limitation good, 
(how unconditional soever they may have been 
esteemed by the antients). For without prin- 
ciples of a good- will they may become highly- 
bad, and the cold blood of a villain renders 
him not only much more dangerpus, but 
imm^iatdy in our eyes still morie detest- 
able, 


« 

able » than he would have been held without 
this. 

The good will is not . good liirough that, 
which it .cansqSy or, effectuates, not by its fit- 
nefs, foj attainii^g any. one end proposed, but 
by volition only, that is, good in. itself, <ind, 
contemplated apart,. beyond comparison to.be 
valued mi^ch more , than, all^fthat copld be ac- 
complished by means of it in favour of any 
one inclination, ay, ^yen the siun of all the 
inclinations. Tl^Ojugh by a pecuJiaf; disfavour 
of fate , or through a scanty portion of a step- 
dame nature, this' will rshpuld tptally want 
the ability to obtain i^ end; if notwith- 
standing its greatest exertion nothing 'should 
be effected by it , and the gopd wall <mly (not 
a mere wish, but, as it wer§, the collecting 
of all the means, as far as they are ixi our 
power) should remain: it would tneverthe-f 
less, like a jewel, shine of itself, as some- 
thing, which has in itself its ftill yalue, 
Neither the utility nor the useless^ness can in- 
crease or diminish this valu-e- It (the utility), 
would be like the. getting of a diamond, in 
order to be able to, handle it more easily, or 
to draw to it the attention of those , who are 
not sufficient connoisseurs, but not to recom- 
mend it to connoi^eurs , and to determine its 
value. 

There lies however in this idea of the abso<9 
lute value of the meice will, without bringing to 
account any advantage, by .the es|imation of 
it, somfething so singular, that,, notwith- 
standing all the concmrenoe with it of com- 
mon irea3on itself , a suspicion must arise, 

which 
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xv:hich is perhaps secretly founded on nothing 
but high-soaring phantastry, and mayhhve ill 
understood Mature in her design, why she has 
attributed to our will reason as a govemour. 
Therefore from this point of view we shall 
put this ide^ -to the test. 

In the natural predispositions of a being, 
organized,' that i% , adjusted to the purpose of 
life, we assiune as a principle, That no in-! 
strunient for any one tnd' whatever is found 
in that btilig, but what is the fittest for it and 
* the most Conformable to it* Were now in a 
being that is endowed with reason and with a 
will, its preservation ^^ ' its prosperity J in a 
Word , its felicity"^ the proper end of: ftature, 
she has contrived it vfery 111 indeed in mailing 
choice of the reason of *the creature for the 
iexeciitdr of this her design- For all th^ ac- 
tions , vi^hich this being has to petform with 
h, view ta its happiness, and the whole rule 
of its cbnduct would be much morfe exactly 
prescribed to it by instinct, and that end had 
thereby been mi^ch rriore certainly attained, 
than it ever can be by reason, and, should 
this over and above be bestowied on the fa- 
voured creature, it must only be of use to this 
creature, in order to contemplate the happy* 
predisposition of its nature, to admire this, 
to rejoice, in it, and to be grateful for it to 
the beneficent causey' but not in order to 
Submit its appetitive faculty to the w^eak and 
deceitful guidance of rfeasbri and to bungle in 
the design' 6f nature; in short, she would 
have prevented reason from tnanifesting itself 
in the PRActiCAi* u»e, aiwl fix^m having the 
^ duda* 
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hudaciousn^fs with its feeble in sightd to exco«- 
gitate for itself the project of .felicity, and 
the means of obtaining it; nature would, 
have takien upon herself not olily the choic© 
of the ends, but the means ,^ and had ^with 
wise c^re intrusted both to instinct merely, . 
In fact we. find , that ^ the more a. cultiyated 
reason meddles with the purpose of the enjoy** 
ment of life and of felicity, so mucI^L the more 
doth mail' stray from the real contentmei^t^ 
out of i^hich , Hvith many , and indeed with 
the most experienced in the use of it, ^f they 
are but candid enough to own it, arises a 
certain degree of niisology^ that is, hatred of 
reason, because, after the :calculation of: every 
advantage , which they derive ,> I will not say 
from the invention oiP all the arts of common 
luxury, but even from the sciences (whi^h 
seem to them at last a' luxury likewisfc of tho 
understanding), they find , that in fact they 
have brought more trouble on them&elv.es, than ' 
they have gained felicity, and fmally rather 
envy , than despise the common §ort of men, 
which is nearer to • the i guidance of mer^ in-< 
stinct, -and which does not grant its reason 
much influencfc on its actions* And so far it 
must be acknowledged, tjiart the judgment pf 
tho^, who* greatly moderate, and even, if! 
may be allowed* the expresision, put below 
null, tlie vain-groripus commendations of the 
advantages, .which reason, in regard to the 
felicity and contentment of life, . ougjit to 
procure us*, is by no means ill-}mnipured, or 
ungrateful for the goodness of the government 
of the wodd^ but.'tliat^ the idea; 9^ another 

and' 
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and m\ich more worthy design secretly form;i 
• the bas;is of the existence of these judgihents^ 
.for which design , and not for felicity, reason 
is properly destined , : and to which , on that 
account, as chief condition, the private vietvs 
of man muSt for the most part give place. 

For as reason is not sufficiently fit to guide 
the will Jsafely with regard to i^ts. objects and 
to th^ supplying of all bur wants (that reason 
ill part multiplies even), to which end an 
innate instinct would have led much morecer- 
tainly , however reason^' as a practical faculty, 
that is, as such a one, 'as sh^l have influence 
on the wiU; is allotted us; " so its real desti? 
nation must be to produce a will, not in an* 
other view as a mearif but a will good in itself ^ 
to which reason was^ absolutely necessary, 
since nature every- where else in the distribu- 
tion of her predispositions went to. work in a 
manner conformable-to-end. This will needs 
'not then be the only and the whole, but it 
must be the chief, good, and the* condition to 
all the rest , even to all desire of felicity^ 
in which case it may be perfectly united with 
the wisdom of nature, when it i$ per- 
ceived, that the culture of reason, which 
is requisite to the first and inconditional 
design, limits in various manners, ^t least in 
this life, the attaintaient of the second, which 
is always conditional , namely , felicity , nay, 
it may bring it under null even, without na- 
ture's proceeding therein imconformably-to- 
end, because reason, w^hich cognises its high- 
est practical destination in the founding of a 
good will , is in the attaining of this purpose 

capable 
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[ capable but of a contentment of its own 
I sort, namely, from the accorhplishment of 
1 an end, which reason itself only (fetern'ines, 
' even should this he combined with ii.any 
I Aetrii^ents, which "happen to the ends of 
I inclinatiop. 

In order however to unfold the conception 
I of a will highly estimable and without 
I further views good in itself, such as natural 
sonnd reason is already endowed with , and 
I which needs not be very learned, b^ut rather 
enlightened, ,this conception always stands 
uppermost in the estimation of the whole 
value of our actions, and constitutes the 
condition of all the rest ; we shall now take 
into consideration the conception of duty, 
which comprises that of a good will, thotigh 
under certain subjective limitations and im- 
pediments , but which duty ,, instead of 
concealing and making them unknowable', 
points them out and renders them perfectly 
conspicuous. 

Ipass over here all the actions which, though 
they may in ,this or*that view be useful, are 
already cognised as" contrary to duty;- for 
with 4 regard to them the query cannot have 
place, "Whether they may have been performe^d 
out of duty, as they are even repugnant to 
this ; I set aside the 'actions likewise , which 
are actually contrary to duty, blit to which 
men have immediately no incliiiati on , yet do 

r because ilipy .re spurred on by another 
(ion. For (iiere it may be easily dlstin- 
fc whelhur ihe action conformable to 
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motive. This distinction is much more diffi- 
cult to be remarked , where the action is con* 
fqrmable to ^uty and the subject has besides 
an immediate inclination to it. For instance, 
it is by all means conformable to duty ^ that 
the shop-heeper shall not ov^r-reach the un- 
experienced purchaser, and, wh6re ^here is 
much trade , the prudent trader does not over- 
reach , but fixes an univer$al price for every 
body , so that a child can purchase fromi him, 
as easily , as any other person. One is thef e- 
fore honestly served; but this is not enough 
to indues belief, that the trader acts in 
this manner out of duty and from principles 
.of hqnesty ; his interest requires it; but tfiat 
he should over and above have an immediate 
inclination for the purchasers ^ in order , as it 
were^ out of love, to give no preference in 
point of price to either , cannot here be sup- 
posed* Therefore the action is performed, 
neither out of duty, nor from immediate in- 
clination, but merely with a ^ self-interested 
view. 

Whereas, to preserve ©ne's life is duty, ■a:p^d 
Inore than that every body has thereto an im- 
.mediate inclination. But the anxious care, 
which the greater part of mankind often takes of 
it , has on that account no intrinsic value, and 
its maxim no moral wprth. They preserve 
their lives confonnahly to duty, it is true, 
but not out of duty. On the other hand^ 
when adversity and hopelefs sorrow have en- 
tirely taken away the taste for life ; when the 
junfOrtunate , of a vigorous mind, more ex- 
asperated against his fate, than pusillanimous^ 

or 
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or dejected, wishes for death, and yet pre- 
serves his life, without loving it, not from 
inclin^ition , or fronx fear, but from duty; 
then hiis his maxim a moral worth. 

To be beneficent , where one can , is duty, 
and besides there are many souls so attuned to 
participation, that they, without any other 
motive , either of vanity , or of self-^interest, 
feel an inward plea^ui;e, to spread joy around 
them , and who can take delight in the con- 
tentment of others^, ,so far as it is their work, 
TJut I maintain^ that in a. like case, such an 
action, let it be ever so agreeable to duty, 
ever so amiable, has nevertheless no tnte 
m'of al value , but* is on the very same footing 
with other inclinations , for example , the in- 
clination for honour, which, when it happily 
hits on what in fact is of public utility and 
conformable to duty, consequently respectable, 
merits praise and encouragement, but not high 
esteem; for the moral worth is wanting to 
the maxim , namely , not to perform such an 
action from inclination, hut fro?n duty. Let 
us suppose also , that the mind of that phi- 
lantTiropist is clouded with proper sorrow , 
which extinguishes all participation in the 
fate of others , that he has still the ability to 
ilo good to those suffering want, but the 
wants of others touch him not, because he is 
siifEciei;itly occupied about his own, and 
now, as no. inclination incites him more, 
shoyld he force himself out of this mortal in- 
sensibility, and do the action without any 
inclination whatever, merely out of duty, 
then has, the action first its genuine moral 

C a value. 
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value. Again , when nature has bestowed 
little sympathy of heart on a person, when 
he (otherwise an honourable man) is by tem- 
perament cold and indifferent to the sufferings 
of others, perhaps, because he himself, 
endovv-ed w^ith the peculiar gifts of patience, 
fortitude, and persevering strength in sup- 
porting his own , presupposes such in others 
likewise , or even requirqp them ; "W^hen na- 
ture has.^not properly formed such a man 
(who indeed would not be het worst produc- 
tion) for being a philanthropist, would he then 
not find in himself still' a source of means to 
give himself a much higher value , than that 
of a temperament of a good* quality may be? 
Certainly ! the worth of the character, which 
is moral and beyond all comparison the high- 
est, begins exactly here, namely, to do 
good , not from inclination, but from duty. *- 
To secure one*s bwn felicity is duty, (at 
least indirectly) , for the discontent \vrith one's 
situation, in a multitude of cai;es and ^mong 
iinsupplied w^ants , may easily become a great 
temptation to the transgression of duties. But, 
without considering duty here, men have of 
t)iemselv^s the most powerful and most inti- 
mate inclination to felicity, because exactly 
in this idea all the inclinations unite them* 
sdves into one sum. Only, the precept of 
' felicity is for the most part of such a nature, 
^s to derogate greatly from some inclinations, 
and yet man cannot form to himself a deter- 
nainate and certain conception of the sxun 
of the satisfaction of them all » under the 
denomiiiation. of. felicity f wherefore it is 

not 
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not surprising , how a single determinate in- 
clination, in regard of what it promises , and 
of the time , wherein its satisfaction may: 
be obtained, can preponderate a wavering idr .a, 
and how man, for instance, one afflicted With 
the gout, can chuse to enjoy what is agreeable 
to him and to suffer what he can , because he, 
according to his calculation , has not , here at 
least, deprived himself of the enjoyment of the 
present moment by perhaps groundlefs expec- 
tations of a fortune , w^hich is to lie in health. 
But also in this case, should the universal in- 
clination to felicity not determine his will, 
should health not, be so necessary for him in 
this calculation at least, there still remains 
here , as in all other cases,, a law , namely ,. to 
promote his felicity, not from inclination, but 
from duty , and only then has his conduct the 
proper moral value. 

Thus without doubt are to be understood, 
the parts of the scripture , wlierein it is com- 
manded, to love one's neighbour, even our 
enemy. For love as inclination cannot be 
commanded , but to do good from duty itself, 
though no inclination at all incites thereto, 
nay, even though natural and insuperable 
aversion opposes , is not jfntliological , but 
practical love, which lies in the will and 
not in the propensity of sensation , ii^ prin- 
ciples of action and not in melting parti- 
cipation; practical love only can be com- 
manded. 

The second position is, An action from 
-duty has its mpral value iiot in the purpose. 
which shall thereby he anSw^ered^ but in the. 

C g maxim, 
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maxim , according to which it is resolved on, 

. doth not therefore depend on the actuality of 

the object of the action, but merely on the 

principle of volition , according to which the 

action, abstracting from all the objects of the 

appetitive faculty, is performed. From the 

preceding it is clear, that the intentions, 

which we may have by actions, and iheix 

effects, as ends and springs of thewilL, can 

confer np unconditional and moral value on 

the actions. -Whereia then can this value lie, 

if it shall not consist in the will , in reference 

to their hoped for eflFect ? It can lie now^here 

• else, tJian in the principle of willing, abstrac- 

' ting from the ends, which may be effected 

by • such an action; for the will is in 

the middlp between its principle a priori ^ 

.which is formal, and its spring a posteriori, 

which, is ihaterijjil, as if on a crossw^ay, and, 

as it must be determined by something or 

. . other, it must in general, being deprived of 

every material principle, when an action is 

done out of duty, be determined by the formal 

principle of volition. 

The third position, as a consequence of the 
two preceding ones, I would express thtls, 
Duty is the necessity of an action out of reve*- 
rence for the law. For the object as the effect 
, of jny intended action I can have inclination, 
ixideed , but never reverence , because it is an- 
e'ffect merely and not activity of a will. In: 
the same manner I cannot have reverence for 
inclination in general, vrhether it be mine or 
another's, I can in the first case approve of it 
at most, in tlie second sometimes even: love it^ 

that 
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that IS , consider it as favourable to my own " 
advantage. Only that , which . is connected 
"with ?ny 'will as ground merely, but never aS 
effect, which doth not serve my inclination, 
but out- weighs it at least excludes this entire- 
ly from its calculation in the choice, con- 
sequently the merQ la^v of itself , can be ati 
object of reverence and herewith a commmand. 
Now an action from duty ought to separate 
totally the influence of inclinatiQii , and with 
it every object of the will, therefore nothing 
remains for the will, which can determine it, 
but, objectively, the /au;,. ^nd subjectively, 
pure reverence iot this practical law, by con-, 
sequence the maxim,* to obey such a law, even 
in derogation to all my inclinations. 

The moral value of the action then lies not 
in the effect, w^hich is expected therefrom, 
therefore not in^ any on^ principle of the ac^ 
tion, which requires to borrow its motive? 
from this expected effect. For all these effects 
(jagreeable^ess of one's situation, nay, even 
promoting other's happiness) bould be brought 
to pass by other causes also , and it therefore 
requires not thereto the will of a rationail being ; 
wherein only the highest and unconditional 
good can be met with. Wherefore nothing 
but the representation of the law in itself,^ 
which indeed has place but in rational beings^ 
provided it , but not the hoped for effect , be 

* Maxim is tlie subjective principle of volition; the 
objective principle (that is , that , "which would serve all 
rational beings sub jetively 'also fpr a practical principle, i£ 
reason had full potency over the faculty of appetition) is 
the practical lauu 
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the determihation of the will , constitutes tine 
so preferable good , that we^name moral, 
which is already present in the person him- 
self, who acts accordingly, but must not be 
first expected from the effect.* ' 

But what sort of a law can that be, whose 
representation, even without having regard to 
the effect expected therefrom , must dstermine 
the will , that this may absolutely and with- 
out limitatiojx be denominated good? As 
I have deprived the will of all the incitements 
that could arise to it from^ the obeying of an,yj 

# * 

* One Btiight upbraid nje » as if IsDuglit butslielter in an 
obscure feeling beliind the word reverence, instead of giving 
distinct information on. the question by a conception of 
reason.- But though reverence is a feeling, it is no feeling 
received hy influence / but self-effectuatea by a conception 
of .reason , and therefore, specifically flistinguished front all 
feelings of the first so;rt, which maybe reduced to either 
inclination or fear* What I immediately fcognise as law for 
ine, I cognise with reverence, w^hich signifes the conscious^ 
ijess rnerely of the subordination of my w^ill to a law, w^ith- 
out the mediation of other influences (on my sense. Tlieim- 
medi^io determination of the wiU by the law and tlie con- 
sciousness of it isname^ reverence, so that it is considered as 
the effect of the law on the subject aiid not as the c^^u^^ of it. 
ReVerenc^ is properly the representation of a value , which 
derogates froifa my sdi-love. It is therefore something* 
whi3i is contemplated^ neither as pbject of inclination, nor 
©f^fear, akhougn it has something analogical with botk at 
the same ti?ne. The object of reverence then is the laut, 
and indeed that , which we impose on ourselves and never- 
theless as necessary in itself. As law we are subject to it, 
without inquiring of self-love ; as imposed on us by our- 
selves, it is how^ever a consequence of our will, and has in 
the first consideration, analogy with foar, in the secoiid 
.Tvyith inclination. All reverence for, a person is properly 
but reverence for tlie law (for the right eousnesj etc.)', of 
which he gives us the example. 8ince we consider the im- 
provement of our talents as duty likew^ise , we repreidnt to 
ourselves in a pexsoi^ of talents , as it were , "the example oj 
a law {by exercise -to b6come similar to him in this}- and 
that coiisiitutes our revejenoc. All moaal interest, common-* 
ly 80 lermed^ consists entirely in the rcvereiuc/or the ifi^* 
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one law, tiothing sremains but the \uiiversall 
legality of actions in general, which only 
must serve the will foe a principle , that is^, I 
ought never to act otherwise , than so , that I 
can be willing that my maxim shall become an 
universal law. Here is now the mere legality 
in the general (without bottoming upon any 
one law destined for certain actions), tha^ 
which serves the will for a principle, and 
must serve it for such , if duty shall not be 
every- where an empty fancy and a chimerical 
coBceptipn; herewith liarmonises completely 
the common reason of mankind in its practi- 
cal judgment, and has |Jie said principle 
always in view. 

Let the question be, for example, May I 
not, when I am in a pressing necessity, make 
a promise , with a view not to perform it ? 
I easily make the distinction here, which the 
meaning of the question can have , whether it 
be prudent, or w^hethe^^ it be conformable to 
duty , to perform a false promise. The for- 
mer no doubt may often have place. I per^ 
ceiye perfectly, that it is not sui&cient, to 
relieve piyself from a present embarrassment; 
by means of this subterfuge , but it must be 
well considered, whether a greater inconve- 
niency may not afterwards arise to me out of 
this lie, than this is, from which I at present 
free myself , and, as the consequences*, not- 
withstanding* ail my imaginary cunning j are 
not so easily foreseen y that a confidence once 
lost may be much more disadvantageous tp 
me, than all the eyilthat I think to avoid at 
present, whether it be not more prudently 
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ictcd, to proceed in. this according to an uni- 
versal maxim, and to acquire a habit, not to 
promise any thing, burwith .the intention to 
perform it. But it occurs to me immedi^ely, 
that such a maxim always bottoms upon the 
dreaded consequences only. Now it is* how-» 
ever quite a diflCerent thing , to be veracious 
out of duty, and out of dread of the disad- 
vantageous consequences ; because in the first 
case , the conception of the action comprises 
in itself a law for me ^ but in the second , I 
must first look round me every- where , to see 
what effects for me may possibly be combined 
with it. For, when I deviate from the prin- 
ciple of duty , it is most certainly bad ; but 
if I quit my maxim of prudence, it may ne- 
vertheless be "^sometimes very advantageous to 
me , thbugh it is indeed the safest, not to quit 
it. But in order to inform myself in the 
shortest and yet the inost infallible manner 
with regard' to the solution of this- problem, 
1 put thp question to myself. Would 1 be 
contented , that my maxipi (to disenibarrass 
myself by the false promise) should be valid 
as an universal law (as well for me as for 
othejrs), and could I say to myself. Every 
one , when he finds himself in an embarrass- 
ment, from which he cannot otherwise re- 
lieve himself, may make a false promise? 
-Thus !• immediately perceive, that I may in- 
deed will the lie , but by no means an univer- 
sal law to lie j for according to such a one, 
there would be properly no promise , because 
it were in vain to declare my will with respect 
to my future actions to others, who do not 
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believe this declaration , or , if they should 
inadvertently, would however tepay me with 
the same coin , consequently "my maxim , the 
moment ,of its being ordained^ an universal 
law, must destroy itself. 

I therefore require no great acumen to know 
what I have to do, in order that my volition 
shall be motally good. Unexperienced with 
regard to the course of the world , incapable 
of comprehending all the events happening in 
it, I qViestion myself, only,. Canst thou will, 
that thy maxim become an universal law ? if 
not, it is rejectable, and that not on account 
of a disadvantage accruing to you, or to others, 
but because it is not congruent as a principle 
in a possible universal legislation, but for this 
reason obliges me to have an immediate re- 
verence, .of which at present I do not yet 
j)erspect upcm what it bottoms (let the philo- 
sopher investigate thatX but I understand this 
much at least , that it is an estimation of the 
value, w^hi^h surpasses by far all the value of 
what is commanded by inclination , and that 
the necessity of my action out of pure reve- 
rence for the practical law is that, which con- 
stitutes duty, to -which every other motive 
must- yield, because it is the condition of a 
wiU good ih itself j whose value exceeds every 
thing. 

Thus are we arrived in the moral cognition 
of the common reason of man to its very prin- 
ciple, which, it is true, it doth not think 
separated in this manner in an univetsal form, 
but ha8.it always axitually in view nevertheless 
and uses it as the standard of its judgment. 

It 
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It would be v^y easy to show here, with this 
compass in hand, how it knows exactly ijx' 
all occurring 'cflses . to distinguish , what is 
good , what bad , conformable to duty , or 
contrary to duty, when, without teaching it 
any 'thing in the least ne^v, one makes it at- 
tentive, as Socrates did, to its own principle, 
and that there is no science or philosophy ne- 
cessary, in order to know what one has to 
do., to be honest and good, nay, even w^ise 
*and virtuous* ^ It was easy to be presumed, 
that the, knowledge of w^haf is to be done, 
consequently , to be known (scire) i^ incum- 
bent on every man, and becomes, the affair 
of every one, even of the most common 
man. One cannot however contemplate, here 
without admiration, how the practical faculty 
of judging has so much the advantage of the 
theoretical in the common understanding of 
man. win the. latter, w^hen common reason 
ventures to swerve |rom the Jaw^s of experience 
and from the perceptions of the senses , it 
falls into mere incomprehensibilities and con- 
tradictions Mdth itself, or at least into a chaos 
of uncertainty, obscurity, and inconstancy. 
But iti the practical field the power of judge- 
ment begins but just then to shew itself the 
mostadvantageously, when the cotawion un- 
derstanding excludes all sensible springs hoxtt 
practical laws. It then lyecbmes even subtile, 
it may happen, that it will chicane its <ion- 
science, or other pretensions relatively to 
what shall be named right , or will also sin- 
cerely determine the valtLS'of the actions- of it& 
own iqstruction , and ,.^ what is more , it m^y 
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in the latter case hope to hit it justly, as well 
as any phflosopher can ever promise to him- 
self, nay, it is in this almost surer still, than 
even the latter , because he can have no other 
principle than it', but his judgment may, by 
a multitudfe of cpnsiderations foreign to the 
affair, easily be perplexed and made to deviate 
from the straight direction. Were it not con- 
sequently more adviseable in moral things to 
acquiesce in the judgment of common reason, 
and at most but to apply philosophy in order 
to exhibit more conveniently the system 
of morals so much the ' more complete and 
more conceivable ( but still more for the put- 
pose of disputing), hut not in order to dis- 
suade, even in a practical view, the comm^on 
understanding of mdn from its happy simpli- 
city, and to bring it by means of philosophy 
to a new w^ay of investigation and instruction* 
Innocence is an excellent thing , but it is 
on the other hand very bad , that it cannot be 
easily preserved , and is not difficult to be se- 
duced. Wherefore wisdom itself — w^hich 
otherwise consists more in acting, than in 
knowing — stands in need of science , not in 
order to learn from it, but to procure for its 
precept at once an inlet and » stability. Man 
feels in himself a powerful coimterpoise to all 
the conunandments of duty , which reason re- 
presents to him so worthy of high reverence, 
in his wants and inclinations , whose whole 
satisfaction he comprises tiuder the name of 
felicity. Now reason commands the obserr 
Vance of its precepts; incessantly, without 
however promising the inclinations any thing, 
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consequently, as it .were, by slighting aTic 
not paying attention to those pretension^ sc 
impetuous and yet seeming so equitabl^ 
(which willnot suffer themselves to be atinull^ 
ed b^ any command). But from this arises a 
natural dialectic J that is,, a propensity to rea^ 
son against that strict law of duty, and ta 
doubt of itsf validity, or at least of its purity 
and strictness, and, if possible, to render it 
more suitable to our wishes and inclinations, 
that is, to corrupt it entirely and to deprive it 
of its dignity, of which however, even the com- 
mon practical reason cannot at last approve. 

The conmioji reasoA of man , then , is never 
incited by any need of speculatipn^ (which 
need never occurs to it , so long as it is con- 
tented to be mere sound reason) , but from 
practical grounds, to go out of its sphere, 
and to take a step into the field of a- practical 
philosophy , and there , concerning the soiuce 
and proper determinatipn of its principle in 
comparison with its maaiims, which bottom 
upon need and inclination , to receive infor- 
mation and guidance , in order to be relieved 
from the embarrassment on account of preten- 
sions on both sides , and to run no risk by the 
ambiguity, into which it easily falls,- to be 
deprived of all genuine moral principles* 
Therefore there arises , imperceptibly, as well 
in the practical common reason , when it cul- 
tivates itself , a dialectic^ which obliges it to 
seek assistance in philosophy , as in its theo- 
retical use, and on that account the former 
will find as little rest, as the latter, any where 
else , than in a complete critic of our reason, 

SECTION 
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j TBAiVSITION FROM THE POrUt-AH HOnAft 

PHILOSOPHT TO 'THE METAPUXSIC8 OF 

raORAiLS. 


ThougK we hitherto have taken our concep* 
lion of duty from thp conunon use of oui 
practical reason , it is by no means to be con- 
duded therefrom, ' that wejhave treated it as 
a conception of experience. But ratherj-when 
w attend to the actions of men^ we meet 
with many, and as we ourselves achnowledge^ 
just complaints , that no sure example at all * 
canbeprpducedof the mindedness, to act from 
pure duty , that , though many things may be 
done conforjiiably to what duty commands, 
iris stiU always doubtful, whether they be' 
done out of duty, and have therefore a moral 
value. Hence tliere have at all times been 
philosophers, who absolutely denied the ae» 
tuality of this mindedness manifested in hu- 
man actions , and Jiave ascribed every thing 
to the more or less refined self-love, without 
r on Lhat accoimt entertaining a doubt 
'itntss of tiie concepLion of morality, 
' mcnuon, with inward rcgiet, the 
npiiiity of human nature, 
leed is noble enou|;!i, Lo mate an 
Iiy of_revei^'ii. Is precept, but 
Libser\-e it, ai^d 
1— e it for legis- 
i of the interest 
of 
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of the inclinations, either singly, or, when 
it rises higher , in their greatest concord with 
one another. 

In fact it is absolutely impossible tp make 
out with perfect certainty a single case by ex- 
perience, where the^ maxim of an action other- 
wise agreeable to duty rested upon moral 
grounds entirely and upon the representation 
of one's duty. For it is sometimes the case, 
it is true , that , in the strictest self-trial , we 
meet with nothing at all which , beside^ the 
moral ground of duty, could have been power- 
ful enough to move us to this or that good 
action and« so to a great sacrifice ; but it can- 
liot therefrom be concluded with any certain- 
ty at all , that actually no secret incentive of 
6elf-love whatever, under the mere appfea- 
tance of the idea of duty, was the proper de- 
termining cause of the w^ill , we ' however 
flatter ourselves willingly with a nobler ' mo- 
tive which we appropriate to ourselves false- 
ly, but in fact, by even ihi severest trial 
cannot fully detect the secret springs, because, 
when the moral value is the Subject in agita- 
tion, it doth noC depend on the actions which 
one sees, but on that internal principle of them, 
which one doth not see. 

One cannot do those, w^ho deride all niora- 
lity , as a m^re phantom , or an offspring of 
a human phansy transcending itself through 
self-conceit, any service more wished for, 
than to grant them that the conception of duty 
(as one, for the sake of ease, willingly per- 
suades one's self, that all other conceptions 
are likewise of the same ' nature) , mu3t be 
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destination of human nature, (tHerewith ho'w- 
ever the idea of a rational nature in general}^ - 
sometimes perfection, sometimes happiness, 
here moral feeling br sentiment, there the fear 
of God, of this something, of that Uhewise- 
something, without its ever occurring to in- 
quire, whether any where in the knowledge 
of human nature (which we can have but 
from experiaice) the principles of morality 
are to be looked for , and , if this is not , if' 
the Utter are to be met with fully a priori, 
free from all that is empiiiciiV, absolutely in 
pure conceptions of reasoA and nowhere else, 
not even in the smallest degree , to form the 
design, rather! to separate entirely this per- 
quisition as pure; pracrical- philosophy, or (if 
a name so much decried dar6 be mentioned) 
as metaphysics * of morals, to bring it of itself 
only to its whole perfection , and to amuse 
the public, which requires popularity, till' 
the issue of this undertaking. 

It is hpWever such metaphysics of morals 
completely isolated, as are mixed with no 
anthropology, with no theology, with neither 
physics, nor hyperphysics, and still less witli 
occult qualities (which, if you please, may be 
termed hypophysical) , not only an indispens- 
able substratum of all theQretical precise 
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as yet there may riot at all have been a ^incerjB 
friead , because this 'duty , as duty in general, 
-lies before all experience in the idea pf a rea- 
;Son determining the will by grounds a priori. 
.^ "When it is added, that, if one doth not 
oppugn the conception of morality and dispute 
•all its truth and reference to any one possible 
object, one cannot deny, that its law is of 
such extensive meaning, that it must be valid 
.not only for men > but for all rational beings 
in general, not merely imder casual condi- 
tions a|id with exceptions , but absolutely ne- 
cessary ; thus . it is clear , that no experience 
ever can be the cause of concluding the possi- 
bility even of such apodictical laws. For by 
/what right can we bring into illimited reve- 
rence that , which is valid perhaps but under 
the fortuitous conditions of hujnanity, as uni- 
versal precept for every rational nature , and 
hoyv are laws of the determination of our will 
jto be bald laws of the determination of the 
.will of a rational being in general \ and , but 
as 6:uch , how are they to be held our laws 
even , if they were empirical merely , and did 
jnot take their *origin fully, a priori from pure, 
:but practical reasoipi ? 

Morality cannot.be worse hit', than by en- 
deavouring to borrow it from examples. For 
^very example , which is represented to» me 
qfit, must itiJelf first be judged according to 
principles of morality, whether it be worthy 
xJjf serving for the original example, that is, for 
^ pattern, but it can by no means furnish* its 
]^ig<hest conception. Even the Holy o£ the 
(Jo^pel must preyiou^iy b^ compared with our 
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id*al of moral perfection, ere! he is cognised 
is such; he says of himself, Why do ye 
name me (whoni ye see) good?, nobody is 
good (the archetype of the good) but the only 
God (whom ye do not see). But whence have 
we the conceplion of God, as the chief good? 
Entirely from the idea, which reason frames 
a jiriofi of moral perfection, and- inseparably ' 
connects with the conception of a free will. 
Imitation has no place at all inthemorai held, 
and examples serve but for encouragement, 
that is , ithey put beyond a doubt the practica- 
bility of what the law commands, they ren- 
der intuitive that, which the prrtctical nile 
expresses more imiversally, but can never 
justify, to set aside their true original, which 
lies in reason, and to accommodaEe one's self 
to them. ' 

If there is then no genuine chief principle 
of morality, which nuist not independently 
on all experience rest upon pure reason mere- 
ly, I am in<;lined to believe j that it is not 
necessary, even but to inquire, whether it be 
good to propound in the universal (m ah- 
stracto) these conceptions, as they y together 
with the principles appertainihg to them, 
stand hrm a priori, xmless the cognition shall 
distinguish itself from what is vulgar and be • 
denominated philosophical. But in our times 
this. may be needful. For, were the suffrages 
to be collected. Whether the preference is to 
be ^ivKii Lo jiuro CLii;nition of reason- separated 
ft^n all tliiii is ( :]i|iliical, by consequence 
nultfipliysics of uioi.tl;i, or to popular practical 
7 ■ Da philo- 
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physics, /'^ell knowing, that it is in vain, 
vrithout being in possession of them ,, I will 
not say , to determine precisely for the specu- 
lative judgment the. moral of duty in all that, 
iwhich is conformable to dutj^ biit that, it is 
impossible in te^ren the iiierely common o and 
practical use, especially in the inoral instruct- 
ion, to foimd morals upon their genuine prin- 
ciples and thereby to effectuate, and to graft 
in the minds for the highest welfare of the 
world, pur© moral sentiments. « 

In order however in this elaboration not to 
proceed by the natural steps from the conijnon 
moral judgment merely (which is here very 
w^orthy of reverence) to the philosophical , as 
was hitherto the case , , but from a popular 
philosophy, which goes no farther, th^n it 
can through groping by means of examples, 
•to metaphysics (which aDow themselves to be 
detained no longer by a?iy thing empirical, 
and, as they must measure the whole complex 
of the cognition of reason of this sort, ev^n 
proceed to ideas, where examples leave us), 
we must follow and distinctly exhibit the 
practical faculty of reason from its universal 
rules of determination, to vrhere the con- 
ception of duty springs out of it. 

Every one thing of nature acts according to 
laws. Only a rational being has the faculty 
of acting according to the representation, of 
laws, that is, according to principles, or a 
ipiU. As, to the derivation of actions from 
laws reason is requisite, so is.the will no- 
thing else, than practical reason. If reason 
infallibly detenpaines the will , the actions of 

such 



8vch a beings which are cognised as objectively 
necessary, are subjectiviely necessary likewise, 
that is to say, the will is a frfciilty , to choose 
that only J which reason, independently oxi 
iBclination,' cognises as practically necessary, ' 
that is, good. But wjien reason of itself only 
doth not determine the will sufficiently, when 
this is subjected to subjective conditions still 
(to certain springs) , which d« not alw^ays har- 
monise w^ith the objective ones; in a word, 
when the will is not in itself ivily ooniorVQidible 
to reason (as is actually the case in men) ; thus 
are the actions, which are objectively cognised 
as necessary, subjectively contingent, and 
the determination of such a will , agreeable to 
objective laws , is necessitation ; that is, the 
relation of the objective laws to a will not 
thoroughly good is represented as the determi- 
nation of the will of a rational being by grounds 
of reason , it is true , but to which this will 
from its nature is not necessarily obedi^t. 

The representation of an objective principle, 
provided it be necessitating for a will, is* nam- 
ed a commandment (of reason) and the for- 
mule of the conimandment, an unpcrativc. 

AH imperatives are expressed by shall or 
ought ^ and thereby denote the relation of an 
objective law of reason to a will, which acr 
cording to its subjective quality is not thereby 
necessarily determined, (a necessitation). They 
say, that to do or to forbear somethiiig would 
be good, but they say it to a will, which doth 
not always do something, because it is, repre- 
sented to it, that to do it is good. Practically 
good, however, is what determines the will 
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by means of representations of reason, by con- 
sequence not from sybjective but objective 
causes , that is , from groimds , which are va- 
iid for every rational being, as such. It is 
distinguished from the agreeable, as that^ 
■which has influence on the will but by means 
of sensation* from subjective causes merely, 
that are valid for the sense ofbut this one orthe 
, other, and not a» a principle of reason, which 
is valid for every body. 

A perfectly good will would therefore rank 
just as well under objective laws (of the good), 
but not thereby be able to be represented as 
necessitat_ed to legal actions , because it of it- 
self, according to its subjective quality, can 
be determined but by the representation of the 
good. WherdTore no imperatives are validfor 
the Divine will, nor in general for a sacred 
one; here the word shall is improper, be- 
cause the voUtion is already of^tself necessarily 

• Tlie dependence of the appetitii-e faculty on sensations 
is dennmiH-ued inclination, and this always evinces a want. 
But t)ie dependence of a casually delenninable vvill on priir- 
ciples of reuon is cermed an imereie. This tltciefoie ha* 
.j>bce buD in a dependent will, wliicli is of itself not alway* 
confiTm^bie to reason ; in the Divine irill one -""•'"■ -""- 

fit in f. i'liiig, williuni acring , 
tercit. Thiif limiifies the pracHeal intere- 
this iKa yaifial'itfUnl intef-it in the obit 
Tbat dctotes b.>l -ionendenoe uf the wlli 
WMon iV, itself; this on i.s ptinciplrs f. - 
dinatiou BS- Tf»Ma fnriiishes bnj (he p- 
the wants of iticlinati^pi are to l.^ «nj»]'li.il 
the aetiou infi^re^r^ iim. in HiB seeondlf 
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I consonant to the law. - Hence imperatives are 
but formules , to express the relation of oh-- 
jecdve laws in general to tlie siibj,ective imr 
perfection of the will of this or of that rational, 
being, for instance, the human will. 

AU irnperbtives now command, cither hypo- 
thetically-j or caiegofically. Those represent 
the practical necessity of a possible action as 
a mean to attain something else that onewills 
(oris possible to be, willed). The categorical 
imperative ^s that, which represents an action 
apart, without reference to anotlier end, as 
objectively necessary. 

As every practical law represents a possible 
acdon as' good and therefore, for a subject 
practically determinable by reason ,, as neces- 
sary, so all imperatives are formules of the 
determination of an action which , according- 
to the principle of a will in any one way good, 
isnecessary. Whennow the action is goodbut- 
for sotftething else , as a mean , the imperativei 
is hypothetical f if it is represented as good. 
in itself , consequently as necessary in a will, 
as its principle , conformable in itself to rea- 
son, it is categorical. 

The imperative then inquires, which action 
possible through me would be good, and re- 
presents thepractical rule in relation to a will, 
tliat doth not immediately do an action , be- 
"Jt is good, piiiiU- as the subject does 
iva liiiow, thill it is good, and partly 
"" " : knew (his even, his maxims 
trary to the objective* principles 
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The hypothetical impflradve therefore ssys, 
only, that the action is good for any one 
possible, or actual, design. In the former 
case it is a problematical, in the latter, an 
. assertive, practical principle. The cjltegorical 
imperative, which explains the action as ob- 
jectively necessary, without^ reference to any 
one purpose, that is, without any other end 
for itself, i3 valid as an apodicticnl (practical) 
principle. 

One mayrnnccive that, which is possible but 
by tiic powers of any one ralionul being, as a 
possible desis^n for any one will , and for 
^rhich reason there are in fact <in inihiite 
number of principles of aciion, provided this 
be represented as necessary, in order to ac- 
complisK a possible design thereby to be eflec!^ 
ed. All sciences have some one practical 
port, wliioli consists of problems, that some 
one end is possible for us, and of imperatives, 
how it may be attained. These may therefore 
be named imperatives of adibrss in genernl, 
W'lieihfa' (he end be le.isonable and pood, is 
bynu means the question iiere, but only what 
is 10 be <lono, in order to altain il. 

The recipes of ihephysiciiin, for the purpose 
of ctu'iiig his patient radieally , and rhoscof a 
[)or'*i"i(;i*,forihcpurposfof poisoninphiuiwiUt 
B of e<}ual vaiuR in as nuu b as each 
"'itaobjcct pwlWiiy. As one in 
linow' wtiiit rnd.<i mny occur in 
WvnMrto nirtUe thcirihildrcn 
I- i>l' thiiififi, and lAkc cure 
\t>>rtiy in till' use &f 
■ of i-nda nt plt'ofure of 
M likh 
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which they cannot detearmin!e« whether it may 
not actually become Jn future a design of their 
pupil, but w^hich itis possible, that he may 
one jday or other have^ and this care is so 
great, as to occasion their neglecting to form 
and to correct the judgment of their children 
on the -value of things , which they might 
perhaps muike their ends. 

There is however an end, wliich may ac- 
tually be presupposed of all rational beings^ 
(so far as imperatives are applicable /to them^ 
to wit,* as dependent beings), and also a d#*.-^ 
sign, which they hot only may have, but 
which one may presuppose with certitude, 
that they have ajccording to a necessity of 
nature, and that is the design oi felicity. . The 
hypothetical imperative, which represents the 
practical necessity of the action , as a mean 
to the prcmiotion of felicity, is assertive. It 
must not be propounded as merely necessary 
to an uncertfdn , barely possible design , but 
to a design, which maybe presupposed in every 
man with certainty and a priori ^ because it 
pertains to his very being; Now the address 
in the choice of the means to his own greatest 
wellbeiiig may in the strictest sense be disr 
tinguished by the name oi prudence.* Therefore 

, * Tke word prudence is taken in a twofold signification 
f^> tlie one it tnay bear the name bf nmndane jiTudence , and 
m the othet ikM. of piivate prudence. The former is the 
»<l(ires8 •of a person to have inuuence on others , in order to 
"*e then for nis Own purpose. Tlie latter is the knowledge 
ot uiiit^f all these purposes for his own permanent adyan- 
'•^ge. The latter is properly that to -which the value of 
evtfl the former is rediiced , and whoever is pihident in the 
|ormec.,||uauier, but not in the lauer, of him may rathec 
^c mdl| that he ig iicute aud cwmifig » but in the mw ini-» 
piudflttfc. ■ - ' 
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the imperative, which refers to the choice of 
the means to the proper felicity, that is, tlie 
precept of prudence, is always liypotlieticcil s 
the action is not absolutely commanded, but 
as a mean only to another purpose. 

In fine there is an imperative, which, with- 
out founding as a condition upon any dther 
design to be accornplished by a certain con- 
duct, immediately commands this conduct. 
This imperative is cate^^oricah It doth not 
concern the matter of the action and what is 
to follow it, but the form and the principle, 
from which it issues itself, arid the essential 
good of it consists in the mindedness , let the 
consequence" be what it will. This imperative 
may be entitled that of nioraliby. 

The volition according to these three sorts 
of principles is clearly distinguished by the 
inequality of the necessitation of the will. In 
order now to render these conspicuous , I be- 
lieve they would be named in, their order 
the most suitably, w^ere it said , That they are 
either rules of address, or counsels of prudence, 
or comviandrnents (laius) of morality. For the 
law only carries with it the conception of an 
unconditional and indeed objective and by 
consequence universally valid necessity , and 
commandments are laws, which must be kept, 
that is , obeyed even contrary to inclination. 
Counsel y it is true, comprehends necessity, 
but whichmay be valid imder subjective con- 
ditions merely at pleasure, whether this or 
the other man counts this or that to his happi- 
ness; whereas the categorical imperative is 
limited by no condition whatever, and may 

properly 
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properly as absplutely, objectively, practi- 
cally necessary be denominated a law. The 
first imperative might be named technical also 
(belonging to art), the second pragmatical* 
(belonging td welfare), and the third moral. . 
{belonging ta the free conduct in general, that 
is, iborals). • 

The question now occurs, How are all these 
imperatives possible? This question does not 
rei^uire to know , how the accomplishment of 
the action^ which the imperative commands, can 
be tliougfit , but how the necessitation of the 
will merely , which the imperative expresses 
in the problem , can; How the imperative of 
address is possible, requires no particular ex-\ 
position. "Who wills the end, wills (provided 
reason have a decisive influence on his actions) 
the thereto indispensably necessary mean also, 
which is in his power. The position, as 
to the volition , is analytical ; fbr in the vo- 
lition of an object, aa my effect, is thought 
my causality, as acting cause, that is, the 
use of themean, and the imperative draws the 
conception of actioifs necessary to this end fom 
the conception of a volition of this end, (to 
determine the means themselves to a proposed 
h JHJgP i. thereto belong Ijv till means 'S^nthe- 
II^Bfldfltions, but wiilcli do not concern the 
^ W*HnH , \)-r- net of tiic will, but to render the 

nf the word pragmatU 
i.it precise!)'. 1-or ilia 
■.iliicu properly do not 
Lcessnry l»w», biit from 
A. /li.forj-iB pragijiaticaily 

....J i.-iie btiter care of tlicit 
gocid , M iaimec a^ds. 

, object 
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object actual). That, in order- according to a 
sure principle ta bjsect or divide a line into 
two equal parts, I must describe from its ends 
tw^o segnients of a circle, this the mathema- 
tics teach by synthetical propositions only ; 
but that , when I know , that tke said effect 
cannot take place but by such an action, I, if I 
will the effect completely, will the action al- 
so t which is thereto requisite , in sa analyti- 
cal position; for to represent something as 
an effect possible by me in a certain manner, 
and to represent inyself, with regard to it, 
acting in the same manner, are quite iden- 
tical. 

The imperatives of prudence, were it but 
as easy to give a determinate conception of 
felicity, woxUd entirely coincide with those 
. of address , and be in the sAme manner analy- 
tical. For here , as well as there , it would 
run. Whoever wills the end, wills (conform- 
ably to reason, of necessity) the sole nieans 
too, which are thereto in his power. But it 
is a misfortune, that the. conception of felicity 
is a conception, so indefinite, that, though 
every one wishes to attain felicity, be never 
can say precisely and in unison with himself, 
what he properly wishes and wills^ The rea- 
son is, because all the <^ements, which ap- 
pertain to the conception of felicity, '■ are 
collectively empirical , that is , must be 
borrowed from expei'ieiice, that to the idea of 
felicity is reuiiisirean absolute whole 
jnum of h<'iiig-well in OTie's 
every future state. No'^riti 
the mosL peispicacioa '"" 
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the mo5t powerful,' but finite being should 
form a precise conception to himself of. what 
he wills here. If great l*howledge and pene- 
tration be the objects of his will, perhaps these 
might become but. a sharper eye, to show 
him the m'ore horribly the evils, which at 
present hide themselves from him, and yet 
cannot be aVoided, or to heap up still more> 
wants for his appetites , which already create 
him troubles enow. Does he desire long life ; 
who can answer for its riot being a long mi- 
sery? If he wish for health, how often has 
a valetudinary state of body withheld from de- 
bauchery , into which illimited health would ' 
have allowed to fall , etc. In short, he is not 
able, according to any one principle, to de- 
termine with full certainty, what would really 
mate him happy, because to this would be 
requisite omnisciency. Therefore one cannot 
act according to deterlninate principles, in 
Order to be tiappy, but according to empirical 
counsels, for instance, of diet, of ccconomy, 
of politeness , of reserve , etc. which expe-" 
rience teaches ,. that they one with another 
promote the most the being-welL Hence fol- 
lows, that the imperative of prudence, strictly 
, ciiJiiiol command at all, that is, 
actions objet lively as practically 
iial they are litliicr to be consi- 
.^ices, than as commandments of 
tthe problem, To determine 
Brjall)' wliat m. Lion would 
Uoty of a ( a I i onal being, 
Dlfef consequeittly no iiiipe- 
; it possible, which in the 
strict 
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Strict sense cmild command to do whftt renders 
happ.y , because felicity iS not an ideal of rea- 
son, but of the imagination, which rests 
upon empirical groiinds merely, of which one 
expects in' vain, that they should determine 
aji action, whereby the totality of in fact an -in- 
finite series of consequences would be attain- 
ed. This imperative of prudence however, 
'' when it is supposed^ that the means to felicity 
can be certainly furnished , would be an ana- 
lytical practical position; For it is distin- 
guished from the imperative of address but 
herein, that in this the end is possible merely, 
but in that, given; as both ho^rever com- 
mand the means barely to the accomplishment 
of that, of which it is presupposed, that on© 
wiWed it as end} so the imperative, which 
commands the volition of the means for him, 
w^ho wills the end, is in both cases analytical. 
There is then no difficulty with regard to the 
.possibility of such an imperative. 

On the other side, how the imperative of 
morality is possible, is beyond a doubt the^ 
only query, which stands iri need of a solu- 
tion, as it is by no means hypothetical, and 
llieicfoic the necessity pbiectively represented 
cannot rest upo: 
hypothetical ia 
remembeied , 1 
fj tuiijdc , by j 
whether therqj 
live, but 
seem cat*" 
Mianne' 
is said 
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and it is ttipposed, that the necessity of this 
forbearance is not mere counsel to avoid any- 
other evil, so that it might runthud, Thou 
shait not promise falsely, in order, were it 
Itnown, not to destroy thy credit; but an 
action of this species must Ire considered as 
bad of itself, the imperative of tiie interdiction 
is therefore categorical; thus it cannot be 
evinced with certitude in any example, tha't 
the will , is determined here without other 
springs, merely by the law, aithoiigh it seems, 
so; for it is always possible that in secret, 
fear of shame, perhaps obscure apprehension 
of other dangers too, may have infltience on 
the will. Who can prove through expeiience ■ 
■ the nonexistence of a cause, since that Leaches 
nothing more, than that we do not perceive 
it? In such a case ho^pever the moral im- 
perative, so named, which as such appears 
categorical and imconditional , in fact would 
be* but a pragmatical precept, that ma)*es u* 
attentive to our advantage, and teaches us to 
take care of this merely. 

We therefore shall have to investigate totally 
d priori the powibility of a cates^orical im- 
i the iicl^.-mtjitrc here is of no use to 
; the actuality sliuuld be given in ex- 
pand thus (he jmssibiiity. not necessa- 
fslabii^limcnt , Imt merely to the ex- 
■ So niuih however may be pre- 
pected, Tliat the categorical im- 
praciicai law , the oljier 
[Cncral may indeed be deno- 
L^ of the will, but hot laws; 
iiy to be done to ac- 
complish 
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. complish a design , may be considwed as con- 
tingent in itself, and we may always get rid 
of the precept, when we renounce the design, 
on the contrarys the unconditional command- 
ment, with regard to th§ opposite, leaves no 
choice free to fhe will, consequently carries 
with it that sole necessity , which ,we require 
to the law. * - 

In the second plaee, w^ith respect to this 
categorical imperative or law of morality, the 
ground of the difficulty (the possibility of 
perspectingit) is very great. It is a synthetic 
practical position * a priori , and as the possi- 
bility of perspecting Jaws of this sort is attended 
with so much difficulty in the theoretical cog- 
nition, it may be easily conjectured, that in 
the practical they will liot be Attended with 
less. • 

In this problem we shall first essay, whether 
the mere conception of a categorical imperative 
does not furnish its formule that contains the 
position y which only can be a categorical 
imperative; for to know how s(uch an.abso-^ 
lute commandment is possible, notwithstand- 
ing_our being acquainted wifti its tenour, will 
3till require a peculiar and a difficult labour, 

. but which we shall defer till the last section. 

^ * I connect "witli tlie "will , withoat a presupposed con-- 
dition from any one inclination whatever, the fact, » -priori^ 
consequently necessarily, C though but objectively, that is» 
under the idea of a reAson , which has full power over all 
subiective motive causes^. This is then a practical position, 
wliichdoth not derive analytically the volition of an action 
•ftrom aitother wliicli is already foreseen , (for we have no. 
such perfect wiiy, but immeuiatelv connected with the 
conception of the will as a rational being ,. as soxnething» 
which is not comprised in it. 

When 
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.When I conceive a hypothetical imperative 
, in general, I do not know beforehand, what 
it will *cX3n tain, till the condition is given nie. 
But when I conceive a categorical imperative, 
I know directly what it contains. For as the 
imperative , besides the law , contains but the 
necessity of the maxim,* to be conformable to 
this law; but the la^w contains no condition, 
to which it is limited, so nothing remains, 
but the tmiversality of a law, in general, to 
which ^thge maxim of the action must be con- 
formable, and which conformity solely repre- 
sents the imperative as necessaiy. 

The categorical imperative is therefore but« 
single one, and rims thus; Act according 
to that maxim only, which thou canst 
at the same time wil.i. to become an 
univehsai. law. 

If now all imperative^ of duty may be de- 
rived from this . single imperative,- as their 
principle, we, though we leave it undeter- 
mined, vrhether that in general, which is 
named duty, be ifiot a void conception , Will 
however be able to point out at least, what 
MHB thereby think and wliat this conception 
means. 

As the universalityHf the law, according to 
which effects happen, constitutes what* -is 

* Maxim is the subjective principle of acting, and must 
be distinguished from the objectwe jfrinci}^Le , namely, the 
practical law. That comprehends the practical ri\le, which 
' reason determines conformably to t)[iQ conditions of th6 
subject (but frequently to its i^iorance or even its inclina- 
tions) , and is therefore the principle , according to which 
the subject acts; but the law is the objective principle, valid 
for every rational being, aiid the principle, according to which 
it ou^ht CO act , that is , an imperative. 
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termed nature in the most gfeneral sense (as to 
the form), that is', the existence of things, on 
condition that it be determined according to • 
universal laws ; so the universal imperative 
of duty may lijiewise be expressed thus: Act 

In. SUCH A MANNER, AS If THE MAXIM •OF 
THY ACTION WERE BY THY WILI- TO BE- 
COME AN UNIVERSAL LAAV OF NATURE. 

We shall now enumerate a few duties, ac- 
cording to the usual division of them, into 
dudes towards ourselves and towards other 
men , into perfect and imperfect duties.* 

1. One who, by a series of evils, that is 
increased to despair, feels a ta^dium vita^ but is 
still so far in the possession of his reason , as 
to be able to interrogate himself , whether it 
be not contrary to the duty i;owards himself, 
to take his own life. Now he tries, Whether 
the maxim of his acflion can become an uni- 
verbal law of nature. But his maxima is, I 
make it my principle from self-love, when 
life by prolonging it threatens with more evil, 
than it promises agreeableness , to abridge it. 
The question is, whether this principle of 
self-love can become an universal law of na- 
ture. ^ It is how^ever' instantly perceived, that 
a nature, whose law it H, to destroy life itself 

* I request the readet to remember , tliat I totally reserve 
the division of duties for the future Metaphysics of Morals 
this divisiou theu is made but at pleasure (for the purpose 
of ordering my examples). However I understand here by 
9. perfect uuty , that , which allows no exception^ for the 
advantage of inclination , and not only external , butjinter- 
xial -perfect duties are included in this , which runs counter 
|o the language .adopted in the schools, but my inteiition 
IS not to account for this at present, because it is indifferent 
to xny purpose, whether it be granted me or not. 
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by the same sensalion, whose 'destination it 
is to excite to the promotion of life , would 
' be inconsistent witli itself and therefore not 
Subsisty^as nature, consequently that maxim 
cannot possibly have place as an universal law 
of nature , and of course is totally repugriant 
to the chief principle of all duty. 

2. Another finds himself compelled by ne- 
cessity to borrow money. He knows perfect- 
ly that he never can repay it, but perceives 
that it would not be lent him , unless he posi- 
tively promised to repay it on a certain day. 
He is inclined to make such a promise ; but 
has still so much conscience, as to question 
himself; Is it not illicit and contrary to duty 
to relieve one's self in such a manner from 
want? Let us however suppose that he re- 
solved on it, his maxim would then be to this 
purpose, When I am in want of money, 1 will 
borrow and promise to pay, though I know*" 
it will never be performed. This principle 
o£ self-love, or of proper advantage, may per- 
haps coincide*very well with my future wel- 
, buL iJie qucsiion is at present, Whether 
iright? Ill (iiflcr tfo answer this, I shfll 
wform the deinnnd of self-love into an uni- 
iml law, iliiis, AVhat would be the conse- 
■were my maxim an imiversal law ? 
nedlately obvious that this maxim 
! valid as an universal law of -na- 
L^onsonant witli itself, but must of 
;adict ilself. For the ujiiversa- 
t every one, vvho thinks 
may promise whatever he 
btention.not to perform it, 
would 
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would render impossible both the promise 
and the end,, which one might have in vicMr, 
because nobody would believe that any thing 
was promised, but would laugh at every such 
iterance as a mere pretext. 

g. A third discovers in himself a talent, 
which by Aieans of a little ciilture might render 
him in every respect a useful member of so-- 
ciety, jput he finds hjmself easy in his cir-* 
cumstances, and prefers rather to addict himself 
to pleasurcjthan to exert himself in extending 
and improving the happy natural predisposi- 
tions, with which he is endowed. He in- 
quires however , Whether , besides the agree- 
ment, that his maxim of the neglect of his 
gifts of nature has in itself with his propensity 
to pleasure, it' harmonise with that, whiqh is 
named duty. Hej now perceives, that a na^. 
ture may indeed subsist according tp such an 
universal law; though man (like-the inhabi- 
tants of the southsea) neglected his talents, 
and thought about passing his life in idleness 
merely, amusements, propagation, or in one 
word, enjoyment; but it is impossible he 
can will, that this shall become an universal 
'law, or as such be implanted in us byinstinot. 
For as a rational being he wills of necessity, 
that all the faculties in hird shall be develop-* 
ed ,^ because they are serviceable and given to 
him for all sorts of possible purposes. 

A fourth still , who is favoured by fortime, 
thinfes, when he sees that others have to 
struggle with gi-feat difficulties (which he might 
easily, remove), What's that to itoe? let every 
one be as happy, as heaven pleases, or as'he 

can 
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can make himself, I would not lessen it in 
the least, nay, nor even envy. him his happi- 
ness; only, I have no idea of contributing^ 
any tning,- either to his welfare, or to his 
assistance in time of need ! Were such a way 
erf thinking an universal law of nature, the 
human species might by all means siibsistvery 
'well, and no doubt still better, than when 
every one talks of participation and benevo- 
lence , and also strives , on occasion , to exer- 
cise these y but, on the other hand, cheats, 
wherever he can, and either sells the rights 
of mankind , or at least, derogates from them. 
But, though it is possible that, according to 
that maxim , a universal law of nature might 
subsist, it is impossible to bd*taillwgj that 
such a principle shall be every-where valid as 
a law natural. For a will , which resolved on 
this ; would clash with itself, as many cases 
may happen, where one stands in need of the 
love and participation of others , and where 
he , by such a law of nature ariseh from his 
own will , would deprive himself of all hope 
of the assistance, for whichhe wishes. 

These are now a few of the many duties ac- 
tual, or at least held such by us, whose divi- 
sion is evident from the sole principle already 
mentioned. One must be able to will , that a 
maitim of oiu- action shall beqpine an univer- 
sal law; this is the canon of the moral 
judgment of it in general. Some actions are of 
that nature, that their maxim cannot without 
a contradiction be even thought as an liniver- 
sal law of nature; much less, can^^ne be 
willing, that it shall become one. In others 

E 5 that 
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that internal impossibility is not to be found, 
but it is nevertheless impossible to i^;iZ/, that 
their maxim be elevated to the universality of 
a law of nature^ because such a will would be 
in contradiciion with itself. ^ It is obvious, 
that the former cpllide with the stricter or 
narrower (indispensable) duty, but the latter 
with the larger (meritorious) duty only , and ' 
^thus all duties , as to the mode of obligation 
(not the object of their action), are by these 
exaijiples completely displayed in. their depen-* 
derice on the sole principle. 

When we attend to ourselves in every trans- 
gression of a duty, We find, that we are really 
not willing , that our maxim shall become an 
universal law, for that is impossible, but its 
opposite shall rather remain universally a law; 
only, we take the liberty, for ourselves, or (but 
, for this once) in favour. of our inclination, to 
m^he An exceptio72. Consequently, if we con* 
sider^d every thing from the same point of 
view , namely , from reason , we should meet 
'with a contradiction in our own will,' to 
wit, that a certaiYi principle is objectively ne- 
cessary as a universal law , and yet must not 
be universally valid subjectively, but must 
allow exceptions,. But, in the first place, as 
we contemplate our action fxom the point of 
view of. a will totally conformable to reason, 
but secondly contemplate likewise the very 
same action from the point of view of a will 
affected by inclination, there is actually no 
contradiction here, but by all means a re- 
sistaiMjp of the inclination against the precept 
of reason , (antagonismus) by which the imi- 

* versality 
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versalily of the principle ^iiniversalitas) is trans- 
formed into a mere generality {generalittis) ^ 
tliat the practical principle of reason , to use 
the expression, may meet the maxim half 
way. Though in our o\^n judgment impar- 
tially formed this cannot be justified, it evin- 
ces, that we actually acknowledge the validity 
of the categorical imperative, and allow our- 
selves (with all the reverence for it) but a few 
exceptions,* as it seems to us, unimportant 
and extorted from us. 

We have then proved so much at leiast,that,/ 
if duty is a conception , which is to comprise 
meaning and actual legislation for our actions, 
ii can be expressed in categorical ' imperatives 
only, but by no means in hypothetical; in 
like manner, w^e have already performed a 
great deal , in having distinctly exhibited and 
determined for every use the matter of the ca- 
tegorical imperative, which must embrace 
the principle of all duty (if there be in general 
any such). But we are not yet so far advanced, 
to prove \a -priori ^ that such an imperative 
actually has place, that there is a practical law, 
which absolutely commands of itself and with- 
out all springs, and that the obeying of this 
law is duty. • • 

With the view of attaining it , it is of the 
' utmost consequence , to let this serve for a 
warning , not even to frame in the i^nagina- 
tion an endeavour to derive the realify of this 
principle from the peculiar property of human 
nature. For duty ought to be the practical 
^conditional necessity of the action; it must 
therefore be valid for all rational beings (whom 
/ only 
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only an imperative can affect), and hut on that 
accounts be a law for all human wills. What, 
on the contrary , is derived from the peculiar 
natural predisposition, of humanity, what 
from certain feelings and propensions, nay, if 
possible, even from a peculiar bent, vrhich 
13 proper to hinnan reason, and must not ne- 
cessarily be valid for the will of every rational 
being, ban furnish'^, it is true, a maxinx for 
tis, -but no law, a subjective principle, ac- 
cording to which we have a propensity and 
inclination to act , but not an objective one, 
according to w^hich w^e are directed to act, 
though all our propensity, inclination and 
natural oeconomy were contrary, it even 
verifies the more the sublimity and, internal 
-dignity of the* commandment in a duty, tlie 
less the subjective causes are for it, the more 
they are against it , w^^thout on that account 
either w^eakening but in the smallest -degree 
the necessitation by the law , or abating any 
thing of its validity. 

Here now we see philosophy placed, in fact, 
in a very dangerous station , which, 'notwith- 
standing it is neither hung on, nor supported 
by any thing, either in heaven, or on earth, 
must be firm. There -she is to evidence her 
purity, as empere^ss of her laws, but Bot as 
herald of those, that an implanted sense, or 
who know$ what guardian nature infuses into 
her, which, though they may be better than 
^thing at all, can collectively never yield 
principles that reason dictates , and i^rhich 
must absolutely have their sonrce totally a 
priori ^ ^nd herewith at the same time their 

^ ' commanding 
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commanding authority; to expect nothing 
from the inclination of man, but every thing 
from the supremacy of the law and the reve- 
rence' due to it, or on the contrary to condemn 
men to self-contempt and internal aver3ion. * 

All therefore that is empirical, is, as an^ 

additaitieiitum to the principle of morality, 

not oTiJy totally unsuitable to it, but highly 

disadvantageous to the purity ofvmorals tbem- 

felves, as the proper value of an absolutely 

\od will raised above all price consists ex- 

Uyin the principle of action being free from 

;ry infiuenc^e of contingent grounds, which 

/perience only can furnish. One cannot warn 

) much or too often against the negligence 

even the low cast of mind in searching for 

t principle among empirical motive causes 

1 laws , because human reason in its lassi- 

le w^illitigly reposes upon this pillow , and 

the dream of sweet delusions (which sur- 

md it, instead of Juno, however, with a 

^ tid,) substitutes in the room of morality a 

ba itard -production patched up of members of 

a totally diflPeretit nature, that looks like every 

thing one pleases, except virtue, to those, 

who have once beheld her in her true form.* 

The question then is this. Is it a necessary 
hw for all rational beijigs^ always to judge 
their actions according to such maxims, as 


* To belibld virtue in her tru6 form, is nodiing but to 
cxliibit morality, uevusted Ot ail iiiixtiirfi of tli« sensible, 
^'^d of all false ornament of reward, or of self-love. How 
|"nch she their eclipses every thing else, which seems charm* 
i»g to the inclinations, every one, by means of the smaUest 
jxertion of his reason, that is not become «ntirely uselcM 
l<)i %U abstraeciou , may easily perceive. 

they 
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thev themselves can be willing to ordain uni- 
versal laws? If there is such a one, it must 
be cToiiibinecl (totally a priori) with the con- 
ception of the will of a rational being in ge- 
neral. But in order to discover this connection , 
one must, let the aversion be ever so great^ 
take a step into metaphysics, though into a 
district of them, which is different from that 
of speculative philosophy , namely, the meta- 
physics of morals. In a practical philosophy, 
where it is not our business, to assume 
grounds from that, which happens, but laws 
from that, which ought to happen,, though it 
never happens, that is, objective practical 
laws: there it is not necessary to make in- 
vestigations of the grounds, why, something 
pleases or displeases, how the pleasure of 
mere sense is distinguished from taste, and 
w^hether this be different from a universal 
complacency of reason; upon what rests feel- 
ing of pleasure and displeasin-^, and how from 
this spring appetites and inclinations, but 
from these, by the cooperation of reason, max- 
ims; for all that belongs to an empirical 
psychology, which would make up the second 
part of physics, when they are contemplated as 
philosophy of nature y so far as it is founded 
uipon, empirical laivs. But objective practical 
laws are in present agitation, consequently 
the relation' which a will bears to itself, so 
far as it determines itself by reason merely, as 
then all that has reference to the empirical 
drops of course; because, when reason of 
itself only determines the conduct, (of which 

we 
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we shall just now inquire into the possibility,) 
' it must of necessity do this a priori 

The will is thought as a faculty , to deter- 
mine itself tg .action , conformably to the re- 
presentation of certain laws. And such a fa- 
culty can be met with in rational beings only. 
That which serves the wdll for the objectire 
ground of its self-determination, is the end, 
and this, when it is given by mere reason, 
must be equally valid for all rational beings. 
What, on the other hand, contains the ground 
of the possibility of the action merely, ^vhose 
effect is end, is named thevMEAN. The sub- 
jective ground of appetition is the sprinis, the 
objective ground of volition the motive : hence 
distinction between subjective ends, which the 
rest upon springs, and objective ones, that 
depend on motives, which are valid for every • 
rational being. Practical principles are for- 
mal, when they abstract from all subjective 
ends; but they are material, when they 
lay these , consequently certain springs , as a 
foundation. The ends, which a rational being 
proposes to himself at pleasure as effects of his 
action (material ends) are altogether but rela- 
tive; for only their relation merely to a pe- 
culiarly natured appetitive faculty of the sub- 
ject gives them the value,, which for that rea- 
son can furnish no universally valid and ne- 
cessary principles for all rational beings, and 
for every volition too, that is, practical 
laws. Hence all these relative ends dre but 
tlie ground of hypofhetical imperatives. 

But let us taike for granted , that there is. 

something , whose existence in itself has an ab- 

%ij solute 
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solute value, which, as end in itself^ can be 
a ground of determinate laws; there would • 
lie in it, and in it only, the ground of a^ 
possible categorical imperative, tjiat is, a practi- 
cal law. 

Now I say, Man or generally speaking every 
rational being, exists as an end in itself, not 
barely as a mean for the use of this or of that 
will at pleasure, but must, in all his actions 
directed, as well towards himself, as towards 
other rational beings, always be contemplated , 
at the same time as an end. All the objects of 
inclination have but a Conditional value; for, 
were not the inclinations and the Wnnts 
founded upon them, their object would be of 
no value. The inclinations themselves how- 
ever , as sources of the wants , have so little 
an absolute value, in order to wish for them 
themselves, that rather, to be entirely exempt 
from them, must be the imiversal wish of 
every rational being. Therefore the value of 
^ all (Objects to he acquired by our action is al- 
ways conditional. The beings , w^hose ex- 
istence depends not, it is true, on our will, 
but on nature, have, when they are irrational 
beings, but a relative value, as means, andv 
on that account are denominated things, 
w^hereas rational beings are named persons, 
because their nature -distinguishes them, as 
ends in themselves , that is , as something, 
w^hich dares not be used as a mean, conse- 
quently limits so f^r all arbitrament (and is ' 
an object of reverence). 'These are then not 
merely subjective ends, whose existence, as 
effect of our action , is of value to us; but 

obj(;ctive 


objective endSfXhatia, things, TTJipseexistepqela 
an end in itself, and indeed such a one, in wh(*5fl 
place no other end can be;put,, if -they were tt) 
serve for means barely,, bec^iise.iyithouc tUis^ 
nothing at all of absolute un/u^ would be to hp 
metwidi; were value ht)wevercondidonal,,pn4 
of course contingent, no highest practical prin-; 
(iple could be any-where met with for reasoli, 
If then there shall be a chief pfpcjical print 
ciple, and, in regard , of, thp iimuan wil!(,,ft, 
categorical imperative, such, a one mus( be,, 
as constitutes an objective piiiiciple of the wHl^ 
the representation of that, which is an :end for 
every body, because it is an end ui itself, con-* 
sequently can serve for a universal practical 
law. The ground of this principle is , natio- 
nal nature exists as an end in itself. Thus mam 
necessarily represents to himself his oivnexw 
istence; so far is it therefore a subjeitivet 
principle of human actions. But every othec 
rational being represents to hidiself inthe like 
manner his~ existence, in pursuance of the 
verv same groundof reason, which is Valid fgp 
me* therefore it is at thesame time an obpectivc 
principle, from which, as a chief practical 
grotmd, all the laws of the will must beable ta 
^derived. The practical imperddveis then.: 
Act So, that tmou ai-wjiy* v?e the hu- 

MANITT, AS WEI-I. IN THY PEBSOn", AS Ilf 
BSON or F.VERT OIKPR, AT THE 
-NEVER AS A 
ether this can 
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f To adhere to the foregoxng examples , First, 
according^ to the cohceptioii of the necessary 
duty towards one's self, he, who designs 
suicide , will put the question to himself, 
Whether his' action can subsist with the idea 
6f humanity , as an end in itself^ When he, 
in order to escape from a tiresome state, destroys 
himself j he makes use of a person, barely as 
a tnean , to the preservation of a supportable 
state till the end of life. But nian i$ not a 
thing , consequently not something,' which 
ckn be used as a mean barely^ but must in all 
his actions be considered always as an e#id iti 
itself. Therefore I cannot dispose of the nian 
in my person , to mutilate , to destroy , or to 
kill him. (I must here pass by the nearer de- 
ti^mination of this principle for the purpose 
of aVoiding all misunderstanding, for instance, 
of the amputation of memters^j in order to 
preserve my life , the danger , to which I ex- 
pose my life , in order to preserve it etc. that 
determination belongs to moral properly so 
named). 

' Secondly, as to the necessary duty, or the 
duty due towards others, he, who has a mind 
to make a false promise to others, will di- 
rectly perceive, that he has the intention of 
making use of another man* as a mean barely, 
without his comprising at the same time the 
end in itself. For he, whom I intend to employ 
f jr my purposes , cai;inot possibly consent to 
my manner of proceeding with him, and there- 
fore comprise in himself the end of this action. 
This collision with the principle of other men 
becomes more conspicuous, when examples 
,' $rc 
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flre given of attacks on the liberty and the pro- 
perly of othei's. For there it is evident, that 
the transgressor of the rights of men intend? 
to make «8e of the person of others as a nieav 
barely, without taking notice that they, a^ 
rational beings, oiifjiht always to be consi- 
dered at the same time as ends, that is, only 
as such., as must be able to conrain in them- 
selves the end of the very same action.* 

Thirdly, with regard to the casual "(merito- 
rious) duty towards one's self, it is not suffi- 
cient, that the action is-not repugnant to the 
humanity in our person, as end in itself, it 
must harmonise therewith also. Now there are 
in humanity predispositions to greater per- 
fection, which perLain^to the end of nature in 
respect of the hiunanity in our subject; to ne- 
glect these might however sulisist with the 
preservatioJi of humanity, as end in itself, but 
not with the promoting of this end. 

Fourthly, concerning the meritorious duty 
towards others, the natural end, which all 
men propose, is their own felicity. Hiuna- 
nity would indeed subsist, w^ere one not to 
Contribute to the felicity of another, but also 
not to lessen it intentionally ; however it is 

A , t)int tlic trivial, quod 

. _ If for a nile or principle, 

Willi lillTeiriii linittati(>na< but derived 

principle; il iniiiiot be a universal Inw, 

nr.t tlie grmiml pitber of the diicie* 

111- (if the diuit^ of love towanls otLers, 

.wilii'igly ngree, tlisc otlieM should not 

" ' ' vwere but freed from conferring 

r. liunllv. ct the dmies owet to 

routd from this ground argus 

iIlM him , etc. . ^ ' 

but 
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1)ut a negative and not a positive consensibn 
■witli humanity, as end in itself ^ when every- 
one does not endeavour to forward the ends 
of others, as much'as he can. For the ends 
of the subject, which is an end in itself, must, 
if that representation of humanity shall have 
every effect on me, be rny ends liikewise, as 
'much as possible. 

This principle of hiunanity and of every 
Yational being in general, as end in itself, 
- Xwhich is the chief limiting condition of the 
liberty of the actions of every man,) is not 
borrowed 'from experience, in the first place, 
l)y reason of ijs universality, as it refers to all 
rational beings in general ,' concerning which 
to determine any thing no experience suiBces: 
secondly, because therein humanity is pot 
represented as end of man (subjectively) that 
is, as an object, which one, of one's self, 
actually ma^es one's etid, but as an objective 
end, which, whatever ends we may have, 
ought as a law to constitute the chief limiting 
condition of all subjective ends, consequently 
must spring from pure reason. The ground 
of all practical legislation lies objectively in the 
rule and the form of the universality, which 
makes it Capable of being a law (at all events 
a law of nature), (according to the first prin- 
ciple) but subjectively in the end/ the subject 
of all ends however is tevery rational being, as 
end in- itself (according to the second prin- 
cijile: to iliis now is <.on,sei.]ULnLial ihe tliird 
practical principle of the will, .is .liiti'ton- 
ditionofitsagreementwitli universjl prjicdcal 
rea- 
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reason , the idea of the iqill of every rational 
hang as an universally legislative will. , 

According to this principle all maxims, 
which cannot c^iisist with the prt^er universal' 
legislation of the will, are rejected. The will' 
is then not subjected t#the law eiitirely, but 
subjected in such a manner, that it must bs* , 
considered as self -legislative toOi, and on tha^ 
account first subjected to the law (of which it 
may contemplate itself as even antjior). 

The imperatives, according to the preceding 
mode of representation, namely, the universal 
legality of actions similar to an order of na^ 
ture, or the universal^ preroo;/i£ivie of end in 
itself of rational beings, eiccluded by their 
commanding authority all mixture of any ^- 
terest whatever , as spring, because they were 
represented as categorical ; they were how- 
ever asmitied as categorical^ only, because 
such like must be assumed , if oije would ex- 
plain the conception of duty. Eut tliat there 
are practical positions which command cate- - 
gorically , could not be proved by themselves, 
and cannot yet be done here ; however one 
thing might have been done , namely , that 
the renunciation of all interest in the volition 
out of duty , as the specihcal niarh of distinc- 
tioB between the categorical and the hypothe- 
tical im^etJiLiv*; , Le DOtiBed in the imperative 
iiidf,- by any one determination, Mihich it 
contains, and iliis takes place in the -present 
ihird fornuile, to \vit, the idea of the Wfill of_ 
f rational being, as an universally legisla- 
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For iirhe^ we conceive such a one , though 
a will, which .ranks under laivSj may still -by 
means of an interest be bound to this law, a 
wiUv which is itself supremely legislative, 
cannot possibly depend so much on any oi\e 
interest; 'for such a^ependent will would 
"need another law still, to limit the interest of 
its self-love 4:0 the condition of a validity for 
an universal law. ' . ^ 

Therefoi*€¥he principle of every huihanwill, 
as an universally legislative will by all its riiaX" 
ims* if it were otherwise perfectly clear, would 
bf5 very apposite to the categorical imperative, 
as it , just for the sake of the idea of the uni- 
versal legislation, grounds itself upon no hi" 
terest and therefore among all possible impe- 
ratives can be the only unconditional one ^ or 
still better, when we reverse the position 9 if 
there is a categorical imperative, (that- is, a 
law for every will, of a rational being,) it can 
Command, to do from the maxim of its will 
only, as such, every thing, which at the same 
time can have itself as universally legislative 
for its object; for then only is the practical 
principle and the imperative, which it obeys, 
unconditional, because it can have no interest 
at all at the bottom. 

When we take a retrospect of all the efforts, 

which have hitherto been made, in #rder to 

discover the principle of morality, it is no 

wondfer why they collectively could not but 

. jFail. • Man was considered ia^ bound to laws 

• I need not here give examples to illustrate this principle^ 
as those, -which explain the categorical. imperdtivQ and its 
fo:cinmej may all sexve for thi^ purpose. 


by his duty, butit never occfirredt^vthat he is 

subjected feu* tohis own andy^ universal legiS". 
lation, and that he is boun^to act conformably 
to his own , but , according to the end of na*. ; 
ture, legislative, will only. For, w«re he 
thought as bound but to one law (whatever 'ity 
be), this must carry with it some one. int«r« 
est X}T other as incentive or coaction, because* 
it did not arise as a law from: his will, but; 
this was legally necessitated by something else^ ; 
to act. in a certain manner. By this quite ne*^; 
cessary consequence however, all labour ta 
find ^ chief ground of duty was irretrievably; 
lost. For duty never resulted, but only ne**! 
cessity of action from a certain interest. This: 
might now be either a proper or a foreign inr 
terest. But then the imperative must fall out 
to be conditional, and could not at all be lit 
for the moral commandment. I shall therefore, 
name .this principle •the autonomy of the 
will, in contradistinction to every Qther, which. 
I for that reason count to the hetekonomt. : 
The conception of every rational being, who; 
mnst consider himself by all the maxims of 
his will as universally legislative, in ord^r 
from this point of view to judge himself and 
his actions, leads to a very fecund conception 
of his , namely that of a kingdom of ends^ 

I understand by a kingdom the systematical 
conjunction of different rational beings by 
common laws. As laws determine the ends 
acpording to their universal validity, so, when 
the personal diffcitnce of rational beings , aa 
also all the matter of their private ends, isj 
abstracted from , a whole of all ends (as well 
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raised above all price , consequt^ptly admits 
of no Equivalent, has a dignity. 

Wliatxefers to th^ universal human inclina- 
tioj;is and necessities, has a marketprice ; that, 
which, without presupposing a necessity, is 
agreeable to a certain taste, that is, a com- 
placency in the mere'play of thepowersof our 
mind to no end, a price of affection, but that, 
which constitutes the condition, on which 
only something can be an end in itself, has 
not merely a relative value, that is, a price, 
but an- intrinsic value, that is, digniti. 
Now morality is the condition, on which 

, only a rational being can be an end in itself; 
because it is possible but by it to be a legisla- 
tive member in the hingdom of ends. There- 
fore morality and humanity, so fqr.as it is 
susceptible of the other, are that only :whjch 

- has dignity^ Addresi} and diligence in labour 
have a marhetpricej wit,- a lively imagina- 
tion, and humour, a price of' affection: 
whereas ve^acit^" in promising, arid behevo- 
lerice from principle, (not from instinAt,) have 
an jntrinisic value: Neither nature, nor art 
contains an)' thing which, were they wanting, 
could be put in their place ; for their value 
consislii nrjL in itic cfTecls whicJi follow, H'''- 
in the advaiiLam; aud use, which th(-^ 't'''' 
but iu llie scnlJiueiiLs, that is, the ni .;:■-": 

, the will, whicii arc ready to frf^i?i^l_U; 
selves in tliis ma' ti>ic6< 

consequences sho 
These actions 
any subjeclivi 
to consider 
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' self, andi^rise from his will, whose principle 
then is. To perform no action accqrdfn^ to 
another maxim, than so, that that can consist 
with this being a universal law, and therefore 
so only , that the will can contemplate Uself at 
the same tijneas universally legislative by its 
maxim. If the maxims are not by their Jiature 
necessarily concojdant with the objective prin- 
ciple of rational beings, as universally legisr 
ladve, the necessity of the action according 
to that principle is named practical necessita- 
tion,that is, duty. Duty iis not incumbenton 
the Sovereign in the kingdom of ends , but it 
is by all ineans on every member, and oji all , 
of them in an equal measure, 

The practical necessity', according to this 
priiicq>l6, to act, that is, duty, rests not at ■ 
all, npon feelings, incitements and inclina- 
tions,' bat merely on the. relation which ratio- 
nal beings bear one tc another , in which the 
will of a rational being must always be consi- 
tlered at the same time as legisleitive , because 
it coald not - else conceive them as ends in 
themselves. Reason , therefore , refers every 
maxim of the will as universally legislative to 
every other will, a^d also to every action to- 
aiid tills not for the sake of any 
tt^ctical nioiive wli.itcver or future ad- 
the idea of the dignity of 
who obeys no law, but that, 
i same time i;ives himself, 
dom of ends every thing has 
or a DicM I y. What has a 
.■r ^se can be put in itsplace, 
H^bereas that, which is 

5 raised 
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of the digixity of the hublan and of every ra- 
tional nature. : 

The three mentioned modes , to repfesent 
■ the principles of morality^ are at bottom but 
so many fomiules of the same law, one of 
ivhich unites in itsdf the other, too. However 
there is a distinction in then^, whipK is rather 
aubjeciively than objectively^ practical, name- 
ly, for the purpose of bringing an id,ea of 
reason (according to a certain an^ogy) nearer 
to intuition and thereby to feelings All max- 
ims have ' ;/ , 

r 1. A form , which consists, in the univer- 
sality^ ^nd here the fprmule of r the moral im- 
perative, is expressed; thus J That the maxinls 
must fee sjp chpsjcn , as if they should be valid 
a^ universal laws ; , * 

,2. A maTpim^ to wit,' ai)* end, ^nd the, for- 
mule rims thus, That the rational being, as 
an end according to his iiature, by consequence 
ka an. end ihi itself, mu^st serve every maxim 
for limiting oonditiotl of all merely relative 
and arbitrable ends, 

3, A eornplete determination of all maxims 
by the formule , That all maxims from the 
proper legfslation shajl harmonise , with a 
p*ossible Kingdom of ends , as a kingdom of 
nature,*; . The.progression, is made here, as by 
the categories of the unity of the form of the 
will, ( ita universality , ) 'of the plurjllxtt of 

* Teleology cc^uiden nature as a kingdom of end9, Moral 
as a possible Jkiiigilora of nature. There the kingdom of ends 
is a • theoretical idea , for the explication oif what exists. 
Hrre it is a pfaetical idea, to bring to pass that, which doto 
not exist, but wKich may by our actions become actUi4/awd 
intiteed conformably to this very idea, jit^ 

le 
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the matter, (the objects, that is, thc^nds,) 
and of the totality of the system of it. It 
is better however, in this moral judgiiieitt , 
always to proceed according to the strict me- 
thod, and to build upon the universal formule 
of the categorical imperati-ve , namely , Act 

ACC0RDIK8 TO THAT nTAKIlVI , WHICH CAN 
AT THE SAME TIME CONSTITUTE ITSELF AN 

UNIVERSAL LAW. But in Order to procure an 
' inlet into the minds for the m6ral law , it is 
very useful to carry the same action through 
the said three conceptions , and to let it ap- 
proach, as much as possible, towards intui- 
don. 

We may now end w^ith what we beo:afi , to 
wit, the conception of an unconditionfllly 
good will. That loill is absolutely £ood, which 
cannot be bad, Consequently whose maxim, 
were it made an universal law, never can jar 
with itself.^ Its thief law is this principle: 
Always act according to that maxim , whose 
universality as a law thou canst at the same 
dmewill; this is the only condition, on which 
a will can never be inconsistent with itself, 
and sucb,9n imperative is categorical- ' As the 
validity of the will, as an universal law for 
possible actions, has analogy to the universal 
connection of the existence of things according 
to MiiYetBal laws, which is the formal ofnature 
, so the categorical imperative may 
»esscdal^o: Act accoi^ding to 

IICH AT TilF. SAME TIME CAN 
fcLVES AS t-MVEHSH^t LAWS OF 

Thus Stands the for- 
f good will. 

Hational 
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Rational, naturci distinguishes itself from 
other natures , by proposing an end for itself. 
This would be the mattet of every good will. 
But , as in the idea of an absolutely good will 
wilhout a restricting condition (of the attain- 
ing of this or of that end) , every end to be 
effected , must be entirely abstracted from, (as 
that would make every will but negatively 
good,) so the end here must be thought, not 
as an end to be effectuated , but a self-suffi- 
(3IENT end, consequently but negatively, that 
is , • which nuist iiever be acted against , nor 
esteemed as a m.ean barely, but always as an 
end at the same time in every volition. This 
cannot be but the subject of all possible ends, 
because this is at the same time the subject of 
a possible absolutely good will ; for this can- 
not, without implying a contradiction, be 
less valued than another, object. The prin- 
ciple. Act in reference to every rational being 
(thyself and others) so , that thy maxim may 
at the same time be valid as an end in itsfelf, 
is therefore identical at the bottom with the 
principle, Act according to that maxim, which 
comprises in itself at the same time ^ts proper 
universal validity for every rational being* 
For , that I shall limit my maxim in the use 
of the means to every end to the condition of 
its universal validity , as a law for every sub- 
ject, says as much, as that the subject of 
ends, that is, the rational being himself, 
must never ground the maxims of actions as a 
mean barely^ but as chief limiting condition 
in the use of all means , that is , always as an 
end at the saxa&time« - . 

Hence 
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' Hence follows indisputably, That evexy 
rational being, as end in itself, must con- 
sider himself in regard or all laws , to which 
he may be subjected, at the same time as uni- 
versally legislative , because this ,vefy fitness 
of his maxims for uni-wersal legislation distin- 
guishes him as an end in itSelf , in like man-^ 
ner, as this his dignity (prerogative^ will 
have it so in preference to all mere beings of 
nature, that he must always take his maitims, 
if I may so express myself, from tfie point of 
view of himself, but at the same time of every 
other rational being as legislative, (who is on 
thataccount namedperson). In this manner is a 
world of rational beings , {mundus bitelligibilis) 
as a kingdom of etids, possible, and that hj the 
proper legislation of all tjie persons as mem- 
bers. Accordingly every rational being must 
act, as if he Were always by his. maxims a 
legislative ^member in the universal kingdom 
of ends. The formal principle of these maxims 
is, Act as if thy maxim shbuld at' the same 
time serve for an jmiversal law (of all ratio- 
nal beings). A kingdom of ends is but pos- 
sible accof ding to the analogy w^ith a kingdom 
of nature, but that according to maxims only, 
that is, rules imposed on one's self, this ac- 
cording to laws only of efficient causes exter- 
nally necessitated- Notwithstanding which, 
the whole of nature, though it is considered 
as a machine, yet, so far as it has reference to 
rational beings, as their ends, is for thia 
reason denominated a kingdom of nature- 
Such a kingdom of ends would actually be 
hrought about by maxims , were they univerr- 

* sally 




^/ially observed, whose nil e the cate^oricnl im- 
perative of all rational beings prescribes. But, 
though .the rational being, notwithstanding 
he himself should punctually obstyrve this 
niaxiin, cannot e-xpect, that every other will 
on that account be tru*to it, or that the king- 
dom of nature, and its order conformable-to- 
end, will harmonise with him, as a suitable 
■ member , to bring to pass a kingdom of ends 
possible by'himself, that is W say, will favour 
his expectation of felicity; the law, Act 
according to maxims of an universally legis- • 
lative member of a merely possible kingdom 
of ends , remains in its full force , because it 
is categorically commanding. And herein 
, consists the paradox, That the dignity of hu- 
manity merely , as a rational nature, without 
any other end whatever to be accomplished 
hy it, or advantage, consequently the reve- 
rence for a mere idea , should serve for an in- 
dispehsable precept of the will, and that the 
sublimity of it directly consists in their inde- 
pendence of the maxim op ail such springs, 
' and the worthiness of tvery rational subject 
to be a legislative member in the kingdom of 
eiv^s; else he woiUd need to be represented 
as subjected but to thenatural law of his wants. 
Though the kingdom of nature , as well as 
that of ends, shoiUd be thought as united 
-undera Sovereign, and the latter should there- 
by remain no longer a mere idea, hut obtain 
true reality, that would indeed icccim' l)yiliis 
the accession of a strong spring, but m-ver iiti 
augmentation of its intrinsic value; for, ijli^ 
notwithstanding, even this only iUimilBd 1 
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giver must ahways be represented, as if he 
judgedthevaluepfrational beings but accord- 
ing to their disinterested conduct prescribed 
by themselves from that idea merely, ^he 
essence of things is not altered by their ex- 
ternal relations, and what only, witliout 
thinMng of the latter, constitutes the absolute 
value of man, according to this must he, be 
judged, by whomsoever it be, even by the 
Supreme Being' himself. Morality then is 
the relation of actions to the autonomy,of, the 
will, that is, the possible universal legisla- 
tion by the maxims of the will. The action, 
which can consist with the autonomy of the 
will, is licit; vchat doth not agree with it, 
is ILLICIT. The will, whose maxims neces- 
sarily harnionise with the laws "of autonomy, 
is a SACRED, absolutely good will. The de- 
pendence of a will not absolutely good on the 
principle of autonomy (the moral necessitation) 
is OBLIGATION. This cannot therefore extend 
to a sacred being. The objective necessity of 
an action from obligation is named doty. 
. It may now be easily. explained from what 
I has- been briefly said, how it happens, that, 
thougK we conceive by the concention of duty 
I asubiection to the faw, we thereby represent 
I to ourselves at the same time a certain sub- 
limity nnd cH^^iiit-Y m that peisuu , who dis- 
liJiflrjcs all his chities. For there is indeed no, 
r in hiui, so far as hf is •uhjected to 
, btit by all means, so far as he, 
the very same lav , is at the 
, and but ou tliat account 
TVe have lilicuise ;shown 
Q abo\e, 
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abov.e , that neither fear , nor inclination , btit 
merely reverence for the lavr, is that spring, 
-which can give the action a moral value. Our 
owy will, so far as it acts but under the cpn- 
dition of imiversal legislation possible by its 
maxims, this "will, I say, possible to us in 
idea, is the proper object of reverence, and 
the dignity of humanity consists in this very 
ability of being imiversally legislative,, though 
on condition of oeing subjected itself at the 
same time to this legislation^ 


The AuTOiirojviY of the Wii-ii " 

as 
chief Principle of Morality. > 

i 

Autonomy of the will is that quality of the 
*will , by which it is a law to itself (indepeia- 
dently on every quality of the objects of voli- 
tion)* The principle of autonomy then is, 

Not to chuse otherwise, than so, that the 

» ♦ • 

maxims of one's choice are at the same time 
comprehended as an universal law in the same 
volition. That this practical rule is an impe- 
rative, that is, the will of every rational 
being is of necessity bound to it as a condi- 
tion, cannot be proved by the mere dissection 
of the conceptions comprised in it, because it 
is a synthetic position; we would need to 
pursue our researches beyond the cognition of 
objects to a critic of the subject, that is, to 
pure practical reason, for this synthetic 

ppsitfan, 
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position , which commands positively , must 
be cognised totally a priori , but this- business 
does not belong to the present section. How- 
ever, it may be perfectly evinced by the mere 
dissection oF the conceptions pf morality, 
fhat the sfeid principle of autonomy is the only 
principle' of moral : For by that operation it 
is found, that its principle must be a catego- 
rical imperative I but this commands nothing 
more or less, than does directly this autonomy. 


The Heteronomt of the tVitp 

as 

the Source of all spurious Principles of Morality^ 

When the will seeks the law that is to de-^ 
termine it any where else , than in the fitness 
of its maxima for its t)wn universal legislation, 
consequently , ., when it , prosecuting its in- 
quiries without itself, seeks that law in the 
quality of anyone of its objects whatever, the 
result is always heterdnorny.^ The will then 
doth not give itself the law, but the object by 
its relation to the will gives the law to the 
will. . This • relation , whether it rests upon 
inclination, or upon representations of reason, 
allows but hypothetical imperatives to become 
possible: I ought to do something, because 
I have a mind to do something else^ Whereas » 
the moral, consequently categorical imperative » 
says , I ought to act so or so , though I should 
have a mind to nothing else. For example, 
that says , I oug^ht not to lie, if I wish to pre- 

Q ^ terve 
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serve my credit; but this, I ought not to 
He , though it should not be productive of the 
smallest disgrace to me. The lattetmust there- 
fore abstract so far from every object,* that 
this shall have no influence at aJl on the will, 
in order that practical reason (will), not merely 
foreign interest, may administer, and show 
its chief legislation by its own commanding 
authority. I ought, for instance, to endeavour 
to promote the happiness of others , not as if 
I had an interest ill it, (whether by immediate 
inclination, or any one complacency indirect- 
ly by rea'son,) but merely because the maxim, 
wKich excludes it, cannot be comprehended 
in the same volition as an imiversal' law. 
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n. els. 


I , Division 

of all possible Principles of Morality 

from, the 

adopted, fundamental Conceptions 

of Heteronomy. 


junjan reason, ^s well nere, as every-whera 
else in its pure use, x^ook hitherto, so 
long as a critic was wanting to it, "(fvery pos- ■ 
sible wrong way, ?re it succeedeid in ftttding 
Out the right one.,^^ 

All principles , whict arise from heterono- 
my, are either empirical or rational. The 
former,' from the principle of felecilt, are 
Duilt upon either the physical or 'the- moral 
fe^ng, the latter ,■ frovn. the principle of 
FERFEcTioK, either upon its conception of 
reason , as possible effect , or upon the con- 
ception of a self-sufficient perfection (the wiU 
of God), as determining cause of our will. 

Empirical principles are by no means fit for 
a foundation of moral laws. For the univer- 
sality, by which moral laws ought to be valid 
for all rational beings without distinction, 
the unconditonal practical necessity, which 
is thereby imposed on ihein , vanishes, w^hefl 
(heirgroiiiulis tali en from the pecuiiar&conomy 
'indisposition of human nature, or from the 
tSl circumstances attending il. The prin- 
r felicity, however, is the most 
lerely because it is false, and 
ntradicts the pretence, that 
L good conduct, and not 
merely 
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merely because it contributes nothing at all 
to the founding of morality , as it is totally 
different to make a hf^ppy man , and to make 
a good man, to make him prudent and skilful 
in attending to his dvCoi interest, and to make 
him virtuous^ but, because it bottoms mo- 
rality upon springs , which undermine it, and 
destroy its whole sublimity, as they put the 
motive dauses of virtue and those of vice into, 
the same class and teach , only how to make 
the best calculation, but blot out entirely thcj 
specific distinction between them; whereas 
the moral feeling or sentiment, this opinia- 
tive peculiar sense (however superficial the 
re^rence to it is, as those, who cannot thiiik, 
believe to, help themselves by feeling^, even 
in what ccPncerns ui^versal laws merely, how- 
ever little feelings, which, according to the 
degree, are by nature infinitely different from 
one another, furnish an eqital standard of 
good and of bad, nay, -one by his feeling cannbt 
judge at all for others, in a valid manner), this, 
opiniative peculiar sense * remains nea(rer to 
morality and to its dignity , by doing virtue 
the honour to ascribe to her iimnediately the 
complacency, and the high esteem for her, 
and, as it were, does not say to her. face, that 
it is not Iter beauty, Ijut interest or profit^ 
which binds us to her. ' • 

* I recXon t\m principle^ of th© moral feeling to fliat of 
felicity , l^cause every empirical interest , by tixe agreeable-% 
ness , which yields but something, whether it be imme- 
diately and without a view to advantage, or hx consideration 
of this^ promises an addition to, welfare. In like manner 
xnust dne reckon, with Ht/TCHESOW, the principle of parti*- 
cipation in the happiness of others to the sasne moral sense 
aavpced by iiiin. 

Among 


* \ 
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Among the rc^tional principliBS ;or grounds 
of reason , of morality ; the ontological coii'- 
cepiion of perfection^ (however void, however 
vague ^ consequently useless it is, to find out 
in the immense field of possible reality the 
greater sum suitable to us, how ihuch soev,er 
it has, in order to distingui^ the reality,, in agi*, 
tation at present, specifically from every other^ 
an inevitable propensity to go in a circle, and 
cannot avoid to presuppose in secret the morar 
lity, which it ought to explain,) the ontological 
conception of perfection' is better than the 
' theological, to derive it from a divine alii- 
perfect will , not merely because- we cannot 
apprehend its perfection immediately, but 
can derive it from our conceptions only, among 
which that of morality is the most e^iinent, 
but because, when we do not do this, (as it, 
were it done, would be a gross circle in ex* 
plaining) the yet remaining conception of thii 
will from the attributes of ambition and de« 
sire of dominion , combined with the dread- 
ful representations of potency and of emular 
tion , must lay the foundation of a system of 
morals, which is directly opposed to mora** 
lity. 

But were I obliged to choose between the 
conception of the moral sense and that of 
perfection in general, (both which do not 
" derogate, at least , from morality , though they 
as foundations arenot at all fit to support it\ 
I would determine for the latter ,* because it 
witholds, at least, the decision of the question 
from the sensitive faculty and appeals to the tri- 
t)ttaalofpui:e reason,.andthou^iteveri decides 

^4 ■ . npthing 
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nothing here; it preserves unadulterated the in- 
definite idea (of a will good in itself) for a 
nearer determination. 

Besides I believe I may be excused from a 
prolix refutationf . of all these systems. Their 
rerutation is so easy, it is in all probability' 
so well understood bv those, vrhose oifice 
requires of them to declare themselves for 

' one of these theories, (as auditors, may not 
brook the delay of the judgment), that it would 
be but a very superfluous labour. Butw^hat 
interests us more at present, is, to know, That 
these principles set forth, nothing but hetero- 
nomy of the will as the first ground of mora- 
lity, and for that reason must of necessity 
jniss their aim. 

Whoever ah object of the will mast be laid 
ai a foundation , in order to prescribe to the 
will the rule, which determines it, themilc 
is nothing but heteronomy; the imperative 
iS; conditional, if or because one wills this ob- 
ject, one ought to act so or so; consequently 
it never ^an command morally , that is cate- 
gorically. Whether the object determine the 
will by means of inclination , as in the prin- , 
ciple of proper felicity, or by means of reason 
directed to objects of oiu: possible will in 
general , in the principle of perfection , the 
w^ill never determines itself immediately by 
the representation of the action, but only by 

• the spring, which the foreseen e£Pect of the 

action produces ; / ought to do somethings 

because I will something else^ and here another 

law mu^t be laid as a foundation in my sub- 

"ject, according to which I of necessity 
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this otScr thing , which law again requires tin ' 
imperative, to limit this maxim. For, as the 
incentive , which the representation erf an ob- 
ject possible by our powers is, according to 
the natural quality of the subject , to exercise 
on his wdll, belongs to the nature of the sub- 
ject, whether if be to the sensitive faculty, 
(inclination land taste,) or to understanding 
and to reason , which , according to tlie pccu- • 
liar (xcoi^omy of their nature, exefcise them- 
selves on an object with complacency; so ' 
nature giveS' the law , which , as such , must 
not' be cognised arid proved by experience 
only, consequently it is in itself contingent 
and thereby unfit for an apodictical practical 
nile, such as the moral rules must be, but it 
is always heteronorny only of the" will, thfe 
will does nttt give itself the law, but a.foreign 
incentive gives it, by means of a naturtb of the 
inbject's, disposed for the receptibility of this 
incentive. 

The absolutely good will , whose prinrfple 
most be a categorical imperative, comprises 
then, with regard to all objects indetermi- 
nately, merely the form of volition in 
general ; as autonomy , that is , fitness of 
the maxim of every goodwill, to constitute 
iiself an universal law, which the will of " 
every rational being imposes on himself, with- 

(oul forming a biisis of any other spring or in- ■ 
ittest whatever. 

How such a synthetic practical position a 
priori is possible, and wby it is necessary, are 
ptoblems , whose solution lies no longer 
phere of the metaphysics of morals, 
e 6 no. 
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'no, nor have we maintained its truth here, 
much less pretended to have a proof of it in 
our power. We showed but by unfolding 
. the conception of morality, .about to be in 
universal use , That an autonomy 6f the will 
adheres to it , or rather founds it. Whoever 
then holds morality something, and not a 
chimerical idea w^ithout truth , ^must at the 
same time' admit the above-mentioned prin- 
ciple of it. This section , as well as the first, 
is analytical merely. ThAt morality now is 
no fancy, w^hich follows when the categori- 
cal imperative together with the autonomy of 
the .will is true and as a principle a priori 
absolutely necessary, requires to be evinced 
by a POSSIBLE synthetical use of pure 
PRACTICAL REASON, but which we dare not 
hazard, without letting a critic of this faculty 
oi reason itself precede , of which we have to 
trace in the following and last section the 
principal lineaments suQicient for our purpose. 


SECTION 


I SECTION III, 

Transition from the Metaphtsjcs or 

MOKAI.5 TO THE CbITIC OF PUns PKACTICAZ, 

Ri;jLSOn. 

The Conception of Liberty is the Key to the 
Ej^position of tlie Autonoiivy'of the If ill. 

The WILL is a species of causality of livihg 
beings,, so far as they are rational; and 
LIBERTY is that property of this causality, that 
it can be eJlicient independently on foreign 
causes .deterininmg it ; in the same manner as 
llie NECESSITY OF NATijRE IS tlic property of- 
the casuality of all irrational beings, to be 
determined tp activity by the influence of ex- 
traneous causes. 

The above exposition of liberty is nega~ 
iiue, and theKefore of no use, in order to per- 
apect its essence : however a positive concept 
tioD , which is more abundant and fructuous, 
arises out of it. As the conception of a causa- 
lity carries with it that of laivs , according to 
which , by something , which we denominate 
cause, something else, namely, the effect, 
must be posited or laid down; so liberty, 
though it is ijotindeed a property of the wiU 
iiccuidm'5 '■'^ I'ivv^ n.itural ,' is not for tliat rea- 
fim entirel-y la\vlcss , but must rather be a 
1 ca,usality according to ininuitable laws , but 
^Culiar sort; for otherwise a free will 
nonentity. The necessity of 
nature 
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nature is a heteronomy of efficient causes ; 
for every eflFect is possible but according to 
the law, that, something else determines the 
efficient cause to causality j What then can 
the liberty of the will be, but autonomy, that 
is , the property of the will , to . be a law to 
itself? But the position , The will is in all 
actions a, law to itself, denotes but the prin- 
ciple, to act according to no other maxim, 
than what can have itself as an uliiversal law 
for object. But this is exactly the formule of 
the categorical imperative and the principle of 
morality: therefore a freewill and a will under 
moral laws are identical. 

When liberty of the will is presupposed, 
morality together with its ptinciple follows, 
%Y the mere dissection of its conception. How- 
ever the latter is alvirays a synthetic position : 
an absolutely good will is that, whose maxim 
can always comprehend itself, contemplated 
as an tmiversal law, in itself, for that prt)- 
perty of the yaxim cannot be found by dis- 
section pf the conception of an absolutely good 
w^ill. But such, synthetic positions are pos* 
sible but by both cognitions being conjoined 
by the connection with a third , wherein they 
are/ both to be met with. The positive con- 
ception of liberty creates this third, which 
cannot be , as in physical causes , of the na- 
ture of the sensible world, (in whose con- 
ception the conceptions of something as cause, 
in relation to sordething else as effect, coin- 
cide). What this third is, which liberty points 
out *.to us , and of which we have an idea a 
priori f cajmot be yet'^hown, nor the deduc- 
tion 
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tion of the conception of Jiberty from pure 
practical reason, and with it the possibility 
of a categorical imperative , rendered conceiv- 
able, but requires stijl som< preparing. . 

IjiBEjvTT must be presupposed as a Property 
of the Will of all rational Beings. 

It is not euough , that we ascribe liberty to 
our willj whatever be the ground, .if we have 
not sufficient reason to attribute the same li- 
berty to ail rational beings likewise. For as 
morality serves ys for a law as rational beings 
merely, it must be Valid for all rational beings 
too, and as it must be derived from the pro- 
perty of liberty only, so liberty musubeevinced 
tofceapropertyofthewill of all rational beings, 
and it is not enough , to prove it from certain 
opiniarivo experiences of human nature (though 
this is impossible and it can be proved a priori 
only,) but it must be proved as an activity of 
rational beings in general who are endowed 
with a wUl. Every being, which caiinot act 
hut under the idea of liberty,i3 on tliat account, 
in a practical view, actuallv free, that is, all 
laws, which are inseparably conjoined with 
libertv, are valid for it, as miich, as if its will 
in itself even were declared rree and valid in 
theoretical philosophy.* I maintain, ThatWe 
' I adoiit ilii^ method , infliciaiit 10 onr purpose , of but 

^OBtOg^a ill tlifiir flciioiii , in order not to be obliged 

Kiibcrtv ill iu tlieorelii;al view »lso. Tor tbough ' 

■■'■jould evaii be left imdiicided. those laws rtre valid 

^■whict canntu act ocJierwise. than under tbe idea of 

■wbicliwoulii bind R b^ng, were it actuatly 

^' efore B.i3e oiurselves here of a burden, ' 

[lis titeocy. 

must 
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iTiust necessarily lend to everv rational bein 
•who' has a will, the idea of liberty, und^r 
which only he acts. For in such a being we 
cogitate a reason, which is .practical , that is, 
has causality in regard of its objects. Now a 
reason ' cannot possibly be thought , which, 
with its own consciousness in respect of its 
judgments, receives a direction, from any thing 
e^se, for then the subject would ascribe the 
determination of judgement , not to this rea- 
son, but to an incitement. Reason must con- 
sider itJielf as author of its principles, inde- 
pendently on Toreign influences, conseqiiently 
it must, as practical reason, or as the will of 
a rational being, be contemplated by ^itself as 
.free; that is, the will cannot be a proper will 
but under the idea of libertv , and must there- 
fore be attributed in a practical view to all ra- 
tional beings. 

Of the Interest which is inse-pardble fratn the 

4 

Ideas of Morality. 

We have at last reduced the precise con- 
ception of morality to the idea of liberty; but 
we cannot prove this, as something actual, 
in ourselves and in human nature; we per- 
ceive that we lAust but presuppose it, if we 
would conceive a being as rational , and en- 
dued with consciousness of his casuality with 
, regard to actions , that is , a will , and thus 
we find, that ior the same reavson we must 
attribute to that being endowed with reason 
and a will this fropertv, tq wit , to detemiine 
himself to action under the idea of his liberty. 

The 
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The consciousness of a law of action , how- 
ever, flows from tlie presupposition or thesS 
ideas : that the subjective principles of actions, \ 
i. e. maxims , must always be so adopted, that 
they may be valid objectively too, that is, urii- 
versally as principles, consequently may serve . 
for our own universal legislation. But why 
ought I to subject myself as a rational ^being 
in general to this principle, consequently 
thereby all other beings also, endowed with 
reason? I grant, that no interest $:purs me on 
to thi^, for that would yield no categorical 
imperative; I must however of necessity take 
an interest in this, 'and perspiect how that 
happens ; for this ought is properly a volition, ., 
which is valid for every rational being on con- 
dition that reason were practical with him 
without impediihents ; for beings who, like 
us, are affected by a sensitive faculty, as springs, 
of another sort , with who.m that , which rea- 
son of itself would do , doth not always hap- 
pen ^ that necessity* of action is named but 
ought f and the subjective necessity is distin- 
guished from the objective one* 

Thus it seems, as if vire presupposed. in the 
idea of liberty but the moral law, namely, the 
principle of the autonomy of the will itself, 
and could not prove its reality and objective 
necessity of itself, and in th^t we would gain 
something very considerable indeed, by having 
determined the genuine principle, at least 
more precisely, than had otherwise been. done, 
but with respect to its validity, and the prac- 
tical liecessityoi subjecting ourselves to it, wc ' 
would have made no progress > for we could 

,- ' • give , 
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give no satisfactorv answer * to him , who 
inquired y why the universal validity of our 
maxim , as a law , must be the limiting con- 
dition of our actions, and whereupon we 
found the value, we set on this mode of acting, 
which value must be so great , that there can 
be no higher interest, and how it happens, 
that thereby only man beflieves to feel his per- 
sonal worth, in comparison of which, that of 
any agreeable situation whatever is to be held 
of no consequence at all. 

It is true we find, tha;: we can take an in- 
terest in a personal quality, which carries 
with it no iiiterest whtitever of the state, if 
that makes us biit capable to parti|{ipat;e this, 
in case reason should effectuate the distribution 
o* it, that is, that the." D^.ere Worthiness of 
being happy, even without the motive, to 
partake of this felititV, can interest of itself; 
but this judgment is in f^ct but the eSect of 
the foreseen importance of moral Jaw6, (when 
we separate ourselves by^ the idea of liberty 
from all empirical interest,) but, that we ought 
to separate ourselves froiji this, that i§, to 
contemplate ourselves as iree*in acting,^ and 
nevertheles^s hold ourselves subjected to cer- 
tain laws, in order to find a value in our per- 
son merely , which can make good to us every 
loss of .what gives a value to our state, and 
how this is possible , consequently wherefore 
the moral law binds^ we cannbt yet perspect in 
such a manner. 

A sort of circle occurs here, it must be freely 
acknowledged , Which , it would seem , there 
is no getting out of. We suppose oursel^^es 

in 


in the order oF efficient causes as free, for the 
purpose of cogitating ourselves in the order of 
ends under moral laws, and we.cogitater'our- 
selves afterwards as subjected to these laws, 
because we have attributed tg ourselves the 
liberty of the will, for libertyand. proper le- 
gislation of the will are both autonomy , con* 
sequently alternate conceptions, of which how- 
ever the one cannot on that account be u^ed 
to explain the other and to give a ground of 
it, but at most, in order, in a Ipgical view^ 
to reduce seemingly diflFerent fepresenjtationa 
of the very same object to a single conceptioi* 
(like different fractions of equal contents to the 
smallest expression). 

An expedient however remains for us stilly 
namely, to investigate, Whether, when we 
conceive ourselves as efficient causes a priori^ 
by liberty,' we do not occupy another station^ 
than when we represent ourselves according 
to our actions as effects, whicli we see before 

Tht/e is an observation , t© which no great 
subtil ty of thought is requisite, but which 
the most common imderstanding may be sup- 
posed to make, though, in its own way, by 
an obscure distinction of judgme3nt, which it 
names feeling, to wit, That all represen- 
tations , w^hich occur to us w^ithout our Arbi- 
trament , (like those of the senses,) enable iis 
to cognise the objects in no other-manner, than 
as they affect us, whereby, what they may hd 
in themselves , remains, unknown to xis , con- 
sequently that , as to this species of representa- 
tions , we can thereby attain , even with the 

Vol, L H greatest 
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greatest att^tion and clearness , of which the 
imderstanding is capable , merely the cogni- 
tion of the phenomena, but never of the things 
in themselves. As soon as this distinction is 
made, (perhaps^ by the distinction observed 
between, the representations^ which are given 
us from elsew^here, and by which we are pas- 
sive, and those, which we beget ourselves 
only, and Tvhereby we evince our activity,) 
it follows of course , that besides the phaeno- 
mena aomethinff else, which is not pl^senome- 
non, ,m.ust ^tiil be granted and supposed, 
namely , the things in themselves, though we 
naturally concede , that , as they iiever can be 
jknpwn to us , but only as they affect us , we 
can neither get ne^er to them, nor ever know- 
how they are in themselves. This nnkust fur- 
nish a distinction, though rude," between a 
sensible w^orld and an intelligible one , the for- 
mer of -which , according to the difference of 
the sensitive faculty in many contemplatorfr 
of the world , may be very different , while 
the latter , whicfc forms its basis , always re- 
mains the's^mie. Rven man, according to the 
knowledge, which he has of himself by in- 
ternal sensation, dares not presume to cognise 
himself, as he is in himself. For as he doth 
Hot create himself, and receives his con- 
ception, not a priori , but empirically, it is 
natural, that he can get information of him- 
self by the internal sense and consequently 
but by the phenomenon of This nature, and the 
manner in which his consciousness is affected, 
but he mu^ of necessity , besides this quality 
of his own. subject composed of mere phxno- 

. Biena» 
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meni , assume something else lying as a foim- 
dadon , namely , his 1 , as its nature may be 
in'itself , and therefore to count himself, with 
respect to the mere perception and receptibility 
of sensations , to the sensible ivorld , but in re- 
gard of what may be pure activity in him, (of 
that, nvhich attains consciousness not at all 
by affection of the senses, but immediately,) 
to the intelligible world, which he howevilK 
knows no farther. 

Such a conclusion must the man of reflection 
infer of all things that may occur to him; it is 
perhaps to be met with in even the most com- 
mon imderstanding , which, as you know, is 
very much inclined always to expect relatively 
to object's of sense something invisible, active' 
of itself, but ^arrs it again , by immediately 
(if I may use the word in this acceptation) 
sensualising this invisible, that is, wishing 
to render it an object of intuition, and is 
thereby not in the smallest degree wiser* 

Man actually finds in himse^ a faculty , by 
which he distinguishes himself from all othef 
things, ay, from himself, so far as he is affected 
by object^, and this faculty is j\EASO]>r* This, 
as pure self-activity, is elevated above the 
rNDEASTANDiNG e^'-eu , which , though it is 
a self-activity likewise, and does not contain, 
like sense, representations merely, whi<5h arise 
but when one is affected by things (conse- 
quently passive), cannot produce any other 
conceptions from its activity, than what serve 
to hiring the sensible representations under rules 
merely and thereby to unite them in one con- 
sciousness, without which use of the sensitive? 

H Si, faculty 
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faculty it could- cogitate nothing at all, whereas . 
reason under the namcf of ideas discovers a 
spontaneity so pure y that it thereby goes far 
beyond what the sensual faculty can furnish 
it , and shows it3 most important business 'in 
distinguishing the sensible, and the intelli- 
gible ,' world one from another , and thereby 
pointing out to the understanding its limitsl 
^Wherefore a rational being must contem- 
plate himself , AS AN iNTEjuX-iGENCE , (there- 
fore not on the side of his inferiour powers,) 
not as pertaining to the sensible world, but to 
the intelligible; consequently he has tw^o 
stations from which he can consider himself, 
and cognise laws of the use of his powers, and 
by conSet[uence all his actions , first, so far as 
he belongs to the sensible world , under law^s 
of nature (heteronomy) , secondly , as belong- 
ing to the intelligible worl4.r under Jaw^s, 
which are founded;, independently on nature, 
not empirically, but in reason merely. 

As s^ rational being consequently appertain- 

- ing to the intelligible world , man can never- 

conceive tb^ causality of his own will, but 

imder the idea of liberty; for independence 

on tiie determinate causes of the sensible world. 

(such as reason must always attribute to itself) 

is liberty. With the idea of liberty is now* 

insjeparably combined the conception of auto^ 

norny\ but with -this the universal principle 

of morality , vhich in idea forms the basis of 

all the actions oi rational beings, in the same 

manner as tlie law of nature of all phenomana^ 

We have now removed the suspicion, Avhich 

we caused above y that a secret circle was in- 

' ^ ^ volved 
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volved in our inference from liberty to the 
autonomy and.from this to the moral law, that 
we laid the idea of liberty as a foundation but 
for the sake of the law, in order to infer this 
afterwards from liberty, consequently could 
give no ground at all for tjie moral law , but 
only beg the queistion , which good-minded 
souls would willingly grant us, but which we 
could never set forth as an evincible position. . 
For we at present perceive, that, when we 
thinK ourselves free, we transpose ourselves 
as menibers to the intelligible world, and 
cognise the autonomy of the will, together 
with its consequence, morality; but if we 
think ourselves oblig-ed, we consider our- 
selves as belonging at once to the sensible 
world and to the intelligible. 

« « 

How is a categorical Imperative possible ? 

The rational being reckons him-self as in- 
telligence to the intelligible world, and, merely 
as an efficient cause pertaining to this , does 
he name his causality a will. Oji the other 
side he is conscious to himself of his being a 
part of the sensible world too , in which his 
actions are met with as mere phenomena of 
that causality, but whose possibility cannot 
be perspected from this causality , which we 
do not know, but instead of which those 
actions, as determined by other phenomena, 
namely , appetitions and inclii^ations , must 
he considered as belonging to the sensible 
world. As a mere member of the intelligible 
world all my actions would therefore be per- 
fectly conformable to the principle of the au- 
/ H 3 tonomy 
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tonomy of the pure will; as a mere part of 
the sensible world they must be taken to be 
totally conformable to the natural law ofap- 
petitions and inclinations, consequently to 
the heteronomy of the will. (The formed 
would rest upon the chief principle ofmora- 
lity, the latter upon felicity). As the intelU- 
gible world, however, comprehends che grbund 
of the sensible, consequently its laws also, there- 
fort in regard of my will (which appertains 
to the intelligible world entirely) is inune- 
diately legislative, and of course must be con- 
ceived as such , so I cognise myself as an in- 
telligence, though on the other hand as a being 
belonging tojhe sensible world, yet subjected 
to the law of the ftwmer, that is, reason^ 
which comprises its law in the idea of liberty, 
and therefore to the autonomy of the will, con- 
sequently I must consider the laws of the in- 
telligible world as imperatives for me and the 
actions conformable to this principle as duties. 
And thus are categorical imperatives pos- 
sible , by the idea of liberty making me a 
member of an intelligible woidd, whereby,' 
were I such only, all' my actions would al- 
ways be conformable to the autonomy bf the 
will, but as I (intuit, that is, immediately' 
apprehend, myself at the same time as a mem- 
ber of the" sensible world, ouglu to be con- 
formable tlurelo, wliich catefiorical oujiht (oc 
shall) repi rscii ts a svnthulicnjBsition iipriori, by 
superaddiii:: lo i > i{^^p( '■j.-aensihla^ 

petites ■ " — . 

cal of itM 
■world, which 
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ofthe formeraccordingtoreason; nearlvinthe- 
same ma]|iner, asare superadded to the intuitions, 
ofthe sensible wtnrld conceptions of the und^O'- 
standing, which of themselves signify nothing 
biit legal forms in the general, and thereby ren- 
der possible synthetical positions a priori, upoa 
which rests all cognition of nature.; 

The practical use of common human reason 
confimis therightnessof this'deducdon. There 
is nobody, even the greatest villain , if he-is 
but a little accustomed to exercise reason, who 
does not wish , when one gives h^m examples 
of rectitude of intentions , of resoJtition and 
constancy in the observance of good maxims, 
of participation and of universal benevolence, 
(and besides, combined with great, sacrifices 
of interest and conveniences,) that hetoowere^ 
equally well-minded. But' on account of his 
inclinations and incitements he cannot w^ell 

' bring it about in himself; he however wishes, 
at the same time , to be free from such incli- 
nations , which are burdensome- to him. He 
therefore proves by this , that* he, w^ith a will 
devested of incentives of the sensitive faculty, 

. transposes himself in thought to a quite diffe- 
rent order of things, than that of his appetites 
in the field of the sensitive faculty, becaus.e 
lie can expert from ih.it wish no pleasure of 
the annpiiies, consequently no satisfactory 

rajiy one of his actual or even imagi- 
linEiiioHS, (for the idea, which drew 
'rom him, \M)uld thereby lose its 
8,) but onlj- a greater intrinsic 
*rson. He believes however to 
trson , when . he transposes 
H 4- himself 
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himself to the station of a member of the in- 
telligible world , to which the idea of liberty, 
that is , independence on deterviming causes 
4)f the sensible world, involuntarily necessi- 
tates him , and wherein he is conscious to 
himself cf a good will, which for his bad wiU, 
as a member of the aspectable world , accord- 
ing to his own avowal, constitutes the law, 
whose authority he knows, while iie trans- 
gresses it. The moral ought, then, is proper 
■necessary volition as a member of an intelli- 
gible world, and is thought by him as ought 
but so far , as he contemplates himself at the 
same time as a member of the sensible world. 

Of the utmost Boundary of all practical 
Philosophy. 

Men conceive themselves as to the will as 
free. Hence, all the judgiiients on actions as 
such, as ought to have been performed, though 
they are not performed. However this liberty 
is no conception of experience, and cannot 
be so, because it always remains, though ex- 
perience .--iuiws the opjmsil.!' o\' lliost; |)u:-Uil.; 
tions, which are repie^ciUcd on llie presuppo- 
sition of it as necessarj 
hand jusi as necessarj 
shall be infallibly 
iaws rtatural, and ti 
likerpise no ctmreptiB 
it carries w ith iiselfl 
sity, consequently ] 
Sut this conc^ 
by experia 
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supposed, if experience, that is, coherent 
cognition of objects of sense according to uni- 
versal laws, shall be possible. Hence liberty- 
is but a conception of reason, that is, an idea, 
whose objective reality is in itself doubtful, 
butnature, a .conception of understanding,. 
which proves and niust.of necessity- p^-ove its 
reality by examples of experience. 

Though a dialectic of reason springs from 
tiis, as in regard of the will the liberty attri- 
buted to it seems to be inconsistent with the 
necessity of naturt , and, in this separation of 
ways, reason in the speculative view fmds the 
way of the necessity of nature more beaten 
and more useful, than that of liberty; so in 
the practical view the path of liberty is the 
only one , upon which it is possible to make 
use of our reason in our actions j therefore it 
is as impossible for the most-subtile philoso- 
piiy, as for the most common human reason, - 
to set aside liberty by reasoning. . The com- 
mon reason of man must then presuppose, 
That no real contradiction is metxwith between 
hberty and necessity of nature in the same hu- 
man actions , for it can just a# little renoimce . 
the conception of nature, as that of liberty. 

This seeming oon^diction, however, must 
be convincingly removed, though it should 
r be coni|ircliended, how liberty is pos- 
For, if ilie thought ol liberty co^tra- 
".nor even nature , which is equally 
ust absolutely be renounced for . 
ipf nature. 

ISible to avoid this contradic- 

, who U links himself free, 

.con- 
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conceived himself in the same sense ^ or in the 
"Very- same relation^ when he names himself 
free, as when he supposes himself with a vie^r 
to the same action subjected to the law of na- 
ture. For which 'reason it is an indispensable 
.problem of speculative philosophy, At least 
to show , that its illusion, on accoimt of the 
contradiction rests upon this, to wit, that we 
cogitate man in another sense and relation, 
•when we name him free , than when we hold 
him, as a part of nature, subjected to these 
its laws, and that both can not only subsist 
together, but must be thought as necessarily- 
united in the same subject, because a 'ground 
could not otherwise be given, why we should 
incumber reason with an idea, which, though 
it should without contradiction admit to be 
united with another sufficiently ascertained, 
involves us in an affair, whereby ri^ason in its 
theoretical use is very much confined. But 
this duty is incumbent on the speculative phi- 
losophy merely, in order that it may clear the . 
way for the practical. Thus the philosopher 
is not left to choose , whether he will remove 
the seeming contradiction , or leave it un- 
touched ; for in the latter case the theory is 
in this honum vacans , 41 possession of which 
the fatalist may put himself with reason and 
turn out all moral from its putative property 
occupied without a title. 

However it cannot yet be said, that the 
bounds of practical philosophy begin here. 
For that ending of the dispute belongs not at 
all to it, but it requires nothing of speculative 
reason, but to teiminate this disagreement, 

i wherein 
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it implicates itself in theoretical questions, in 
order that practical reason may have quiet ajid 
security against external attacks, which might 
dispute with it the ground, upon wKich it is 
to build, / 

But the just^claim, even of the common 
reason of mankind , to tlie liberty of the will, - 
is founded upon the consciousness' and the 
granted presupposition of the independence of 
reason on causes determined subjectivelyniere- 
ly, which collectively taken constitute what 
belongs to sensation merely , by ccmsequence 
under the. universal denomination of sensitive- 
ness or sensitive faculty.* Man , who con- 
siders himself in such amanner as intelligence, ■' 
thereby puts himself into another order of 
things and into a relation to determining 
ground's of a quite different , sort, when he 
thinks himself an intelligence endowed with a 
Tiill, consequently with ci^usality, than when* 
he perceives himself as a phenomenon in the 
sensible world (which he actually is), and sub- 
jects his causality , according to external de- 
termihatjon , to laws natural. ' He soon dis- 
I covers now, that both can, nay must, have 
place at the same time. For , that a thing as , 
phenomenon, (pertainingtothesensible world,} 
is subjected to certain laws, of which the very 
same, as a thing or a being in itself, is inde- 
pendent , involves not the smallest contradicT 
Uoni but ih.ii lie iiuisL i(.']n(.'.st>jii and think 
. this twofold liuiimer, rests, as to 
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the first, tijion the consciousness of himself as 
a subject affected by senses, as to the second, 
upon the consciousness of himself as an in- 
telligence , that is , as independent in the vise 
of reason on sensible impressions, (consequent- 
ly as belonging to the inlelligible world). 
Hence it is that man assumes to hinlself a\^riIJ, 
which allows nothing, that belongs to his 
appetites and inclinations, to be put to its ac- 
count, and on tKe contrary thinlts actions, 
which can be performed but by slighting all 
appqtites and sensible, stimulations , aS pos- 
sible by itself, nay, even as necessary. Its 
causality lies in him as an intelligence and in 
the laws of tjhe effects and actions according 
to principles of .an intelligible world, of which 
he knows* nothing further, than that therein 
reason only; and indeed pure reason inde- 
pendent on the sentitive faculty, gwes the law, 
as also as he is there but as an intelligence, the 
proper self ( as man , on the other hand ,* but 
the phenomenon of himself), those law^s con- 
cern him immediately and categorically, so 
that that, to which egg on inclinations and 
incentives (consequently the whole nature of i 
the sensible world) cannot derogate in the least 
from the laws of his . will , as an intelligence, 
insomuch tlhat he neither ascribes the former 
y).his proper self, that is, his will, nor ans- 
wers for them , but he by all means answers 
for the iiidulgence , ^which he may give them, 
when he allows them, to the detriment of the 
rational laws of the will, influence on his 
maxims. 

Practical 
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Practical reason, by thinking itself in an in- , 
telligible world, overleaps not ft all its boun- 
daries, but it would by all means go beyond' 
them, should it either see or fe^l itself J;herein. 
The former is but a negative thought, which 
with regard to the sensible world, gives laws 
to reason, in the determination of the will* 
and but in this one point positive, namely, 
that that liberty, as negative determination, 
is at the s^me time combined with a (positive) 
faculty and even with a causality of reason, 
which we term a \vill , so to act, that the prin- 
ciple of the actions shall be conformable to 
the essential quality of a cause of reason, that 
is, the condition of the universal validity of 
the maxim, as a law. Did practical reason 
however fetch an object of the ivill^ that is, 
ft motive cause from the intelligible world, it 
would then go beyond its boundaries , and ar- 
rogate to itself to know something, of which 
it has no knowledge* The conception of an 
intelligible world is therefore but a station, 
which reason finds itself obliged to take beyond 
Ae phenomena, in order to cQgitate itself as 
'practical , which , were the influence oi the 
sensitive faculty determining for man , would 
^ot be possible, but which is necessary, un- 
less the consciousness of himself, as an intel- 
ligence!, consequently as a cause rational and 
active through reason , that is , a free eiHcient 
cause, shall be denied him. This thought in- 
deed occasions the idea of another order and 
legisUtion^ than, that, of the mechanism of 
iiature, which affects the sensible world, and 
^eudeig necessary the conception of an intelli- 
gible 
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gible world, fthkt is, the wht)le rational tla- 
tiire , as a thing in itself), but without the 
least pretension to think farther conformably 
to this , than according to its fonnal condi- 
tion- merely , that is , the universality of the 
maxims of ithe will, as laws, consequently 
* the autonomy of the will , which only can 
consist with its liberty; whereas^ all laws 
that are determined to an object, yield hete- 
ronomy , which can be met with but in laws 
of nature and also affect but the jsensible world. 

But reason , should it undertake to explain 
to itself how pure reason can be practical, which 
is identical with the problem , to explain, how 
liberty is possible, would then overleap all 
its boundaries. 

For we can explain nothing , but what we 
can reduce to laws, w^hose object can be given 
in any one posisible experience. But liberty 
is a mere idea, whose objective reality can in 
nowise be shown according to law^s natural, 
consequently not in any possible experience 
whatever, which therefore, because an ex- 
ample of it can never -be produced according 
to any one analogy , never can^ be cortipre- 
hended, or even but perspected. It is valid 
but as a necessary presupposition of reason in 
a being, who believes to be conscious to him- 
self of a will, that is, a faculty dijBFerent from 
the mere appetitive faculty, (namely, to de- 
termine himself to action as em intelligence, 
consequently according to la\vs of reason , in- 
dependent on instincts). But where determi- 
nation according to ISws of nature ceases, there 
ceases UKewise all explcmation , and nothing 

remains, 
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semains , but defence , that is , , answering or 
refuting the gbjectioris of those, who pretend 
to have looked farther into the nature of things, 
and therefore boldly deplare liberty impossible.. 
One needs but point out to them^ that the 
opiniative contradiction discovered therein by . 
them Kes nowhere , but in this , to wit , that, 
as they, in order to render valid the law of •na- 
ture , in regard to htunan actions , must ne- 
cessarily contemplate man as a phenomenon, 
and noMT, when it is required of them, that 
they shall cogitate him "as an intelligence , of 
cotirse as a thing in itself, they always con- 
tinue to contemplate him as a phenomenon 
still , in which case the separation of his cau- 
sality (that is, his will) from all natural laws 
of thfe sexlsible world would indeed be a contra- 
diction in one subject, but which ceases, if 
they would but bethink themselves, and admit, 
as reasonable , that the things in themselves 
(though hidden) must form the basis of the 
phenomena; of the laws of the effect of 
which things it cannot be required , that they 
should be the same with those , under which 
rank their phenomena. 

The subjective impossibility of explaining 
the liberty of the will, is identical with the 
impossibility of discovering and rendering 
comprehensible an interest* which man may 

« 

• Interest is that, wliereby reason becomes practical, that 
i«j a cause determining the will. Hence it is said but of a 
rational being, that he tuikes an interest in something, rea* 
tonless creatures feet but sensible impulses. pLeasou thei^ 
laies an immediate interest in the action only, -when th* 
universal validity of its maxim is a anflicient dfeterminativc 
q! the will. Such an interest only is pur«. When ix can 

take 
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take in moral laws; aiid yet lie actually: takes 
«n interest therein, for which we name the 
fdundation in us the moral feeling, that has 
been falsely given out by some as the standard 
of our moral judgment, but* w^hich must rather 
be considered as the subjective effect that the 
law has on the will, whereto reason only gives 
the objective grounds. 

In order to will that, to whicl\ reason only 
prescribes the ought or sliau to the sensitively 
affected rational being, belongs indeed a fa- 
culty of reason, to infuse a feeling of pleasure 
or of complacency in the discharging of duty, 
consequently a causality of it, to determine 
the sensitiveness conformably to its. principles. 
But it is totally impossible, to perspect, that 
i&, to render conceivable a priori, how a mere 
thought^ which comprises nothing sensible 
even, shall produce a feeling of pleasure or 
displeasure : for that is a peculiar sort of cau- 
sality, of which,. as of all causality, we can 
determine nothing at all a priori^ but must 
therefore consult experience only. As this 
however can furnish no relation of the cause 
to the effect, as between two objects of expe- 
rience, but here pure reason by mere ideas 
(which yield no object whatever for experierce,) 
must be the cause of an effect, which it is true 

determine tlie ■will but by means of anotlier object of «pp«- 
tition, or rtnder tlie presupposition of a Peculiar feeling of the 
aiibject , reason takes but a jnediate interest in the action, 
and, as reason of itself only can discover neither an object of 
the will , nor a peculiai: feeling Upon "which it bottoms 
without experience, so the latter interest would be but em- 
pirical and ftota pure interest of reason. The logical interest 
of reason fto promote its introspections^ is never immediate, 
but presupposes design* of its use, 

, lies 
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lies in experience^ so the expli/:ation , how 
and why the unvversality of the maxim hs- a 
law;,, consequently morality, interests uS, is 
for us men totally impossible. So much only 
is certain, That it has not vaKdity for us, be- 
cause it interests , (for that is heteronomy and 
dependence of practical reason on the stositive 
faculty , to wit , on a feeling forming the ba* 
sis, whereby it could never be morally legis- 
lative,) but that it interests, because it is valid 
for us as men , as it arose from our will as an 
intelligence, consequently from our proper, 
self; hut what belongs to the mere phenome^ 
non , is of necessity subordinated by reason to 
the quality of the thing in itself (or nbiunenoh.) 

The question then , How a categorical im- 
perative is possible , may be so far answered, 
as the sole presupposition can be laid down, 
on whfch only it is possible, namely, the 
idea of liberty , as also that the necessity of 
this presupposition can be perspected , which 
is suificiei^ to the practical use of reason, that 
is, the comriction of the validity of this im,pe 
ratwcj consequently of the moral law, but 
no human reason can ever perspect how this . 
presupposition itself is possible. But of the 
presupposition of the liberty of the will of an 
intelligence the autonomy of the will , as tlie 
formal condition, on which only it can be de- 
termined, is a necessary consequence. To 
presuppose.: this liberty of the will, is not only, 
(without falling into a contxadiction with tne 
principle of the necessity of nature in the con- 
nectiqn of the phenomena of the sensible world) 
perfecdy pos^ib^e, (as speculative philosophy 

Vol. L. I can 
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can sheWy) but to bottom all one's ^bitrable 
actibils, as condition, uppn it practically, that 
is, in idea, is without farther condition ne* 
pessary for a rational bring, who is conscious 
, to himself of his causality by reason , conse- 
quently of a will ( which is 'distinct from ap- 
petites). But to explain, How pure reason, 
without other spriiigs, which may be taken 
. from any thing else, is of itself practical, that 
is , Jhow the mere principle of the universal va- 
lidity of all its maxims as laws (which indeed 
^would be the form of a pure practical reason,) 
^without all matter (object) of the \*^ill, in 
which *one might previously take any one in- 
terest, can" furnish a spring for itself, and oc- 
.casion aii ^nt^erest, which woilld be named 
purely moral , or in other words , Hoio pure 
reason can be practical , all human reason is 
totally unable , and all trouble and laSour are 
lost in the attempt. It is the same as if I should 
endeavour to find out, how liberty itself as 
causality. of a will is possible, ^r there I 
. ' quit the philosophical ground of Exposition, 
and have no other. It is true I might now 
wander in the intelligible world, in the world 
of intelligences , which still remains to me ; 
but, though I have an id<?a of it, whicli has 
its good ground, I have not the smallest, Aa2(?i^- 
ledge of it, and can never attain this by all 
the ejQFbrts of my natural faculty of reason. It 
signifies but a- something, which remains, 
wnen I have excluded from the determinatives 
of my will all that appertains to the sensible 
world, merely in order to limit the principle 
of the motive causes to the field of sensitiveness, 

by 
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by bounding it, and by showing, that it doth 
not comprehend ^n itself aU in all , but that 
without it there is still more: this more, 
however, I know not ferthen Of pure reason, 
which conceives this ideal, there remains 'for * 
me , after the separation of all matter, that is, • 
cognition of objects, nothing but the form, 
namely the practical law of the universal va- ' 
lidity of the maxims , and, according to this, 
to thinK reason in reference to a pure intelli- 
gible world as the possible efficient cause, that 
is, as determining the will; the spring here 
must be totally wanting; the spring then 
would need to be this idea of an intielligible 
world itself, or that, in which reason would 
take an interest originally ; btit to render 
which comprehensible, is directly the problem 
that we cannot solve. 

Here is now the utmost boundary of all 
moral investigation; * to detcrjnine which, 
however, is of the greatest importance, in 
order that reason may not search , on the one 
side , in the sensible world , in a manner per- 
nicious IX) morals, after the chief motive cause 
and a conceivable but empirical interest, bift 
on the other side , in order that it may not 
feebly flap its wings, without being able to 
stir, in the sj^ace of transcendent* conceptions, 
which is empt}'- for it, and lose itself among 
fancies. However the idea of ^ pure intelligible 
world , as a whole of all . intelligences , to 
which we ourselves belong as rational beings, 

* Set the translator's preface (page xxvzii) to The PaiN' 
ciPLEs or Critical Fuxlosofhy. 
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(though on the other hand members of the 
sensible world at th^ sam^ time), always re- 
mains a useful and licit idea for the behoof of 
a rational belief, though all science ends at 
the bounds of this idea, in. order, by the grand 
ideal of an universal kingdom of ends in 
THEMSELVES ; (rational ^beings,) to which we. 
can biit then belong , when we- carefully con- 
duct ourselves according to maxims of liberty, 
J as if they were laws of nature, to induce us 
to take q. great interest in the moral law. 

To conclude, The speculative use of reason, 
in regard to nature^ leads of absolute necessity 
tOySomeone chief cause of the world or other; 
the practical use of reason , with a view to li- 
berty ^ leads- to absolute necessity likewise, but 
only to the laws of the actions of a rational ^ 
being ^ as such. . Now it is ah essential priiir 
ciple of aU use of our reason, to push its cogni- 
tion to the consciousness of its necessity, (for 
without this it would not be cognition of rea- 
son). But it is just as essential a limitation 
of the very same reason, that it can perspect 
the necessity^ neither of that, which exists, 
pr which happens , nor of that which ought 
to happen, unless a condi|ion, on which it 
either exists, happens, or^ ought to happen, 
be laid as a foundation. In this manner how- 
ever is, by the constant inqJliry concerning' 
the condition, the contentment of reason but 
longer delayed. Hence it seeks restlessly the 
unconditional necessary, and finds itself oblig" 
ed to suppose it, without any means what- 
ever of rendering it comprehensible to itself; 
happy enough , if it can discover but the con- 
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ception , which accords with this presupposi- 
tion. It is therefore no censure of our deduc- 
tion of the chief principle of morality , but a 
reproach, with which human reason in gene- 
ral must be' charged, that it cannot render 
comprehensible an unconditional practical law 
(such as the categorical imperative ,must be) 
according to its absolute necessity ; for , hu-^ 
man reason cannot be blamed,, becatise it does 
not chuse to do this by a condition , namely, 
by means of any one interest laid as a foun- • 
dation , since it would then be no moral , thi^t 
is, chief, law of liberty. And thus we do 
not- comprehend, it is true, the practical un- 
conditional necessity of the moral imperative, 
but we comprehend its incomprehensibilitt, 
and this is all that can be equitably reqvdred 
of a philosophy,' -which does not pursue its 
Researches beyond the confines of human 
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FALSE 8UBT1LTY 

OF THE 

FOUR SYLLOGISTIC FI6URES EVINCED 


1. 


Universal Conception of the Nature of 

Ratiocinations. » 


To compare something aaa mark with a thing, 
is namied to judge. The thing itself is 
the subject, the mark the predicate. The 
comparison is expressed by the copula is oi; 
are which, when it is used absolutely, de- 
Jiotes the predicate to be a mark of the sub- 
jects, but which, if it is accompanied with 
the negative particle, makes the predicate 
known as a mark opposed to the subject. The 
judgment in the first case is afhrmative, in the 
second negative. Xt is easily understood, that, 
when the predicate is denominated a mark , it 
is not thereby said to be a mark of the sub- 
ject's; for this is but in affirmative judgments, 
but that it, though it in a negative judgment 
contradicts its subject, is considered as a mark 
of any one thing whatever. Thus a spirit is 
the thing , which I think ; composed a mark 
of some one thing or another; the judgment^ 
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1. 


Universal Conception of the Nature of 

Ratiocinations. 


'po compare something aaa mark with a tning^ 
•*• is named to judge. The thing itself is 
the subject, the inark the predicate. The 
comparison is expressed by the copula is oi; 
ere which, when it is used absolutely, de- 
notes the predicate to be a mark of the sub- 
ject's , but which , if it is accompanied with 
the negative particle, makes the predicate 
known as a mark opposed to the subject. The 
judgment in the first case is afErmativey in the 
second negative. Zt is easily understood, that, 
when the predicate is denominated a mark , it 
is not thereby said to be a mark of the sub- 
ject's; for this is but in affirmative judgments, 
hut that it, though it in a negative judgment 
contradicts its subject, is considered as a mark 
of any one thing whatever. Thus a spirit is 
the thing , which I think ; composed a mark 
of some one thing or another; the judgment^ 

I 5 ^ 
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A spirit is not composed^ represents this mark 
as colliding with the thing itself. 

That, which is a itiark of the mark of a 
' thing ; is named a mediate mark of it. Thus 
necessary is an immectiate mark of God y but 
immutable a mark of the necessary's and a 
mediate mark of God, It is evident , That 
the immediate between the remote and the 
thing itself supplies the placeof aninteimedial 
mark (nota intermedia) ^ because the remote 
mark is compared with the thing itself but by 
that immediate. A mark may however be 
compared negatively with a tbiug by an in- 
termediate mark, by cognising, that some- 
thing clashes with the immediate mark of a 
thing. Contingent collides as a mark with 
the necessary; but lieces^ary is a mark of 
God , and: on» cognises by means of am inter- 
medial mark, that, to be necessary, is incon- 
sistent w^ith God, 

Here is now my real el^position of a ratio- 
cination or a syllogism of reason: Every 
judgment by a mediate mark is a ratiocination^ 
or in other words , it is the comparison of a 
maifk with a thing by means of an intermediate 
mark; This intermediate mark in a ratiocina- 
tion is denominated also the middle principal 
conception {terminus ?nedius)j as it is suffi- 
ciently known what the other principal con- 
ceptions or terms are» I need not dwell on 
them. 

In order to cognise distinGtly the reference 
of the mark to the thing in the jtidgmrent , the 
human soul is aspifit, I make use of the mark, 
rational , so that by meaaiB of it I cCKOfsider^ to 

^ . he 
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be a spirit J as a mediate mark of the* human 
soul's. Three judgments must necessarily oc- 
cur here, to, wit t 

I. to be a spirit is a mark pf the rationars, . 
fi. rational is a mark of the human soul's, ^ 
3. to be a' spirit , is a mark of the hiunan 
soul's , 

for, the comparison of a remote>mark with 
(he thing itself is not possible but by these • 
three acta. 

In the form of judgments they woi^d run . 
thus: All that is rational is a spirit, the sotdL 
of man is rational , therefore the soul of man 
is a spirit. This is a positive! ratiocination. 
As to the negative one , it is equally obvious^ 
t^iat . since I do not always cognise clearly 
enough the collision of a predicate and. subject, 
I must, when I can, use the expedient, to fa- 
cilitate my introspection by an intermedial 
marii. Let us suppose, that the negative judg- 
ment were proposed to me : The duration of 
God is not commensurable by any time , and, 
as I do not find that this predicate,immediate- 
ly coiflpared with the subject, gives me a 
sufficiently distinct idea of the collision, I 
make use of a mark , which I can represent to 
myself immediately in this subject, and com- 
pare the predicate therewith, and by that me^s . 
with the thing itself. To be comnCensurdble 
hy time collides with all immutable , but wi- 
niutablei^ a mark of God, consequently etc. 
This formally expressed would run thus : No- 
thing immutable is commenaurable by time, 
the duration of God is immutable, tl^etef ore etc. 

' . a. Of^ 
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Of the chief Rules of all Ratiocinations. 

From what has been said it may be cognis- 
ed , that the first and universal rule, of all po- 

> sitive ratiocinations is, ^ mark of a mark is a 
mark of the thing's itself fnota nota est etiam 
nota rei ipsius) , of 5^11 negatives : What con* 
tradicts the mark of a thing, contradicts the 
thing itself {repugnans nota repugnat rei ipsi). 
Neither of 'these rules is susceptible of any 
farther proof. For a proof is possible but by 
one or more ratiocinations , for which .reason 
to endeavour to prove the chief formule of all 
syllogisms of reason , would be to infer in a 
circle. But it is evident, that these rules com- 
prise the universal and last ground of every 
rational mode of syllogism, because those, 
which have hitherto been held by all logicians 
the first rules of all ratiocinations , ihust; bor- 
row the only ground of their truth from ours. 
The dictum de omiii , the chief ground of all 
positive ratiocinations is, That, which is imi- 
versally affirmed of a conception, is likewise 

' affirmed of every oncsthat is contained under 
it The argxunent of this is clear. That con- 
ception , under which others are contained, 

. is always separated afs a mark from these; what 
now belongs to this conception, that is a mark 
of a mark , consequently ,a mark of the thing's 
itself, from which it is separated, that is, it be- 
longs to the lower ones, which are contained un- 
der it. Everybody, who is in some measure in- 
structed in logical knowledge, perspects. That 

I this dictum is true on account of this ground 

4 merelyi 
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merely, and that it therefore ranks under our first 
rule; The dictum de nullo stands in a similar 
relation towards our second rule. What is xmi-^ 
versally negated of a conception, is likewise ne- 
gated of all those, which are contained under it. 
¥or that conception, under which these others 
are coutainedyis but a mark separated from them. 
But what repugns this mark , repUgn^ too the , 
things themselves ; consequently diat, which 
repugns the higher conceptions, must clash 
with thfe lower , which rank un^i^ them. 


O' 


of pure and of mixed Ratiocinations. 

Every One knows, that there are immediate 
syflogisms, where from, one judgment the 
truth of another is immediately cognised with- 
out a middle conception. For w^hich reason 
such syllogisms are not ratiocinations; for 
instance, from the position, Every one matter 
is unalterable , follows directly, What is not 
alterable, is not matter. Logicians count diffe- 
rent species of such immediate consequences^ 
among which no doubt those by the logical 
conversion , as also by the contraposition are 
the most eminent. ^ 

If a ratidcination happens but by three 
positions , if it is but possible according to 
the rules, which are above-propounded o£ 
everyjratiocination, I term it a. pure syllogism 
of reason {ratiocinium purum) , when more 
than three judgments are conjoined with one 
another , it is j'a mingled syllogism of reason 
{ratiociniuni hybriduin). Suppose, that between 

the 
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the three head-positions an immediate conclu- 
sion must be still thrown iij , and thus a posi- 
•tion niore is superadded, than a pure ratioci- 
nation allows, it is a ratiocinium hybriduin, 
for example, figure to yourself, that one should 
infer and conclude in this manner : 

Nothing, that is perishable, is simple, 
"Consequently nothing that is simple is pe- 
rishable, . 
The soul of man is simple , 

Therefore the soul of man is notperishable, 
thus he wO.uld have , it is true , no properly 
, compound ratiocination, because this must 
consist of several ratiocinations , but the pre- 
sent one, besides that, which is required to a 
. ratiocination , contains an immediate coficlu- 
^ion by the contraposition and comprehends 
four propositions. 

But \rere three judgments only actually 

expressed, the drawing of the conclusion from 

these three judgments would be possible but 

by virtue of an allowed logical conversion, 

contraposition, or another logical alteration 

of one of these prejudices, the ratiocination 

^ w^ere a ratiociiiiuia liyhridum nevertheless; for 

it is not taken into consideration here what 

is said , but what is in4;ispensably necessary 

to be thought , if a correct consequence shall 

exist. -Let us suppose, in the ratiocination; 

^ Nothing perishable is simple ; 

. The soul of man is simple , 

therefore the soul of man is not perishable, 

is but in so far a just conglusion, .as I can 

• say by a very right conversion of tlie majot, 

Nothing perishable is simple, by consequence 

nothing 
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nothing simple is perishable , thus the ratio- 
cination remaih3 always a mixed syllogism, 
because its, syllogistic power rest^ upon the , 
secret superaidding of this immediate conse- 
quence , whicli one 2nust have in thought at 
least 

4. 
In the first Figure, commonly so named, pure*^ 
Ratiocinations only are possible, in the 
three Other Figures mixed^nes merely. ♦ 

ff 

When, a ratiocination is formed imrnediate- ' 
ly according to one of our two chief rules 
above-mentioned , it is always in the first fi- 
gure. The first rule is , A mark B of a mark 
C of a thing A is a mark of the thing A itself. 

Hence arise three propositions I videlicet , 

C B 

C has for a markB What is rational is a spirit 

A . ' 9 

A has for a mark C The human soul is rational 

A 

£rgo A has for a mark B Ergo the human soul 
B 

is a spirit. 

It is very easy to apply more similar ones 
and of others also to the rule of negative syl- 
logisms, in order to convince one's self, that, 
when they are conformable to these , they al^ 
ways are in the first figure ;. but I endeavour 
here to avoid a. tiresome prolixity. It is easily 
perceived, that these rules of ratiocinations do 
not r6quire*that, besides these judgments, any 
one immediate consequence from either of 
them must be interjected, if the argument shall 

be 
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be cogent, therefore the ratiocination in the 
first figure is of the pure sort. 

In the second Figure none but mixed Ratwdna" 

. tions are possible. 

The rule of the second figure is this, When 
^ a mark is repugnant to the mark of a thing, 
. it is repugnant to the thing itself. This posi- 
tion isi but true , because that , which a mark 
rejuigns, repugns too this mark, but what re- 
pugns a mark, repugns the thing itself; 
therefore that, which a mark of a thing re- 
pugns , collides with the thing itself. Here 
it is now evident , that , merely because I cau 
absolutely convert the major 'as a negative 
position , ' the drawing of the conclusion by 
means of tlie minor i% possible. Consequendy 
this conversion jnust be secretly thought, else 
my positions do not conclude. But the posi- 
tion acquired by the conversion is an interr 
jected immediate consequence of the former, 
and the ratiocination has four judgments, and 
is a ratiociniurn hybridurny for instance, when 

I say, • 

No spirit is divisible . 
All matter is divisible , 
Ergo no matter is a spirit; 
• I conclude right, and the syllogistic power 
lies therein , only , because from the first po- 
sition, no spirit is divisible^ flpws by an imme- 
diate consequence , ergo nothing divisible is a 
spirit^ and after this everything follows rightly 
the universal rule of all ratiocinations. But as 
only by virtue of this immediate consequ^i^ce 

to 


to he drawn from it a syllogistical. capacity U 
in the argument, so this pertai^cis thereto an^d 
it has four judgments , ^ 

No spirit is divisible 
And therefore nothing divisible U a'spiritt* 

All matter is divisible 
Conseqpiently no matter is a spirit- 

In the third Figure none but mixed Ratiocina^ 

tions aj-e possibfe 

The rule of the third figure is the following j 
What is suitable to or inconsistent with a things 
is either suitable to or, inconsistent with soma 
things, which are contained under anothear 
mark of this thing. This position . itself is 
possible but because I can convert the judg- 
ment, in which is said, that another mark id 
suitable to this thing {per conver^ion&n lo^^ 
cam\ whereby it becomes conformable to thei 
rule of all ratibcinations* Exempli gratia , it 
iasaid, * ■ 

AH men are ,sinners , 
AU men are rational , 

Therefore some rational beings are sinnera* 
This concludes , only because I can infer' 
from the minor by a conversion, peir abcidensi 
therefore ' some rational beings are niefi , and 
I then the conceptions are compared with thd 
rule of all ratioqinations , but only by meansf 
of ah interjected immediate conclusion, and 
' ©He has a ratiociniuin hybridum : 
All men are sinners , 
All men are rational, 
Aerefore some rational beings are men , 
consequently some rational beings are sinners. 

Voi,I, K Th« 
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The same may be very easily shown in the 
negative mode of this figure , / but which/ for 
the sake of brevity I omit. 

In tKe fourth Pigure none hut mixed Ratiocina- 
tions are possible. 

The mode of inference in this figure is so 
unnatural, and ts founded upon so many pos- 
sible intermedial syllogisms , which must be 
conceived as interjected, that the rule, which 
I oould propound for it univers^ly, w^ould be 
very obscure and unintelligible. For which 
reason I shall say , but ori what conditions a 
syllogistic power lies therein. In the negative 
species of these syllogisms of reason a right 
inference is possible , because I -may alter the 
places of the principal conceptiotis by either 
logical conversion or contraposition and thus 
aft^i' every major imagine its immediate con- 
Sequence , so that these consequences acquire 
the reference , which they must have in a ra- 
tiocination according to the universal rule in 
general. But I shall shew of the positive ones, 
that they are not at all pessible in the fourth 
figure. The negative ratiocination according 
to this figure is represented , as it must be 
thought , as follows : 

No dunce is learned, 
therefore no learned man is a dunce« 

Some learned men are pious , 
therefore some pious men are learned 

ergo some pious men are not dimces* 
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liCt it be a syllogism of the second sort. 
Every spirit' is simple , 
all that is simple is incorruptible, 
therefore some incorruptible is a spirit. 
It is evident, thatthe concluding jti'dgnient, 
as it stands here, cannot by any means be in- 
feixed from the premises. This is (juicWy 
perceived , Mrhen the middle term is compared 
with it. I cannot say , some incorruptible is 
a spirit, because it is simple, it is not directly 
a spirit. Again, the premisses cannot besp dis- 
posed by all possible logical alterations, that the 
conclusion or but another position, from which 
it flows as an immediate consequience , could 
be deduced, if, according to the rule establsih- 
ed in all figures , the termini Shall haVd 
their places sto , that the greater terminus shall 
occur in the niajor, and the smaller in the 
minor.* And though, when I totally alter the* 
places of the. principal conceptions, so tliat 
that becomes the smaller, which was before 
the greater and vice versa , a conclusion froni 
which the given conclusion flows Iriay bfe* ii^- 
fcrred , a total transposition of the premises is 
then necessary and the sp named ratiocination 
accordiipig to the fourth figure comprises the, 
materials, but not the form, according to 

• This rule is founclea in the synthetical otdet According 
to which the remote ^ind then the pro5tinie ' mark is pota- 
pated with the Subject. If this were however considered 
athitrably merely, it becomes indispensably necessary, when 
foin figures must be had. For as soon as it is the same^ 
whether I brinff the predicate of the conclusiou into the' 
iiajor or into the minor, the first figure is'notat all diffe- 
rent from, thee fourth. A fault of this sort may be found in 
^rufiut^ Logic pagp 600 in the note. 
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which must-be concluded and is no ratiocina- 
tion at all according to the logical order , in 
which only the division of the four figures .is 
pbssible, which in the negative mode of con- 
clusion in the same figure is of a quite different 
liature. It must be thus i 

Eyery spirit is simple ^ . \ 
all that is simple is incorruptible, 
therefore every spirit is incorruptible,/^^ ^ 
consequently some incorruptible is a spirit. 

This concludes quite right , but such a ra- 
tiocination is not different frpm that in the 
|ir$t figure byanpther place of the middle term, 
but only by the place of the premisses being 
altered * and in the conclusion the places of 
the principal conceptions. B^t tlierein €on- 
sists not at all the alteration pf the figure. A 
fault of this sort, is to be found in the plac^ 
above-cited of Crusius' Logic, where^ by this 
liberty of altering the place of the premises, 
onp believes to infer naturally in the fourth 
figure. It is a pity, that a man of great talexvt« 
should give himself the trouble to endeavpitf 
to correct a useless thing: Nothing useful 
can be don?, but by destroying it entirely. 


_ 

* For when thfit proiposirion isfhemtt^oT, inyvhtehtow 
predicate of the co^clu6ion occurs, tiie se«ond pxoposai«« 
of tlie proper coofelusion, wliich here flows unmediawiy 
from the pretpiscs * i» tlier major and the ^at the mmor. 
Then however every thing is inferred a«cordi»g co the^w 
fishre , only so that the given up conclusion is drainrnt ^T » 
logical conrersion iiom diat, which f oUU»w» nexfi fsoto tii» 
«aid iudgmenWr .i ii 
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Tlie logical Division of this four syllogistic FU 
gures is a false Suhtilty. 

r It cannot be denied that one may infer anfi" 
conclude rightly in all these four figures. But 
it is unquestionable that all of them, except 
the firstj determine the consequence but by a 
roundabout way and interminried intermediAl 
conclusions , and that the Very same conclu- 
sion \srould follow perfectly pure and un- 
mmgled from the same middle conception in 
the first figure. It may be thought , on that 
account, that the other three figures are veiy 
useless, but not false. However, when one' 
reflects on the view^, w^ith which they were 
invented^ and are still propounded, one will 
judge otherwise. Were the object, to en- 
tangle a multitude of conclusions; mingled 
with the principal judgments , in such a man- 
ner with these, that, some being expressed 
and others understood, it would require gieat 
art, to judge of their agreement ^ith the rules 
of syllogising, one would not just invent mote 
figures,' but could nevertheless devise more 
enigmatical conclusions , - which might occa- 
sion brains-beating enough. But it is not the 
end of logic, to implicate, j?ut to resolve, not to 
propound obscurely, but evidently. Hence these 
four modes of syllogism ought to be simple, 
unmingled , and without . hidden collateral 
conclusions , else they are not^Uowed the li- 
berty , to appear in a logical ^opounding as 
forms of the most distinct representation of a 
ratiocination. It is certain that hitherto all 
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logicians have considered them as simple ra- 
tiocinations without a necessary interjection, 
of- other judgments, otherwise this burghership 
had never been granted thiem. The other three 
species of illation as rules of ratiocinations ill. 
general are then right, but as such as comprise, 
a simple and a pure conclusion, false. This 
fal sity , wrhich constitutes a right to involve 
introspections, instead of which, the proper 
ends of logic are to reduce every thing to'the 
most simple mode of cognition, is the greater 
, the more ; particular rules (of whick every fi- 
gure has soniQ, proper ones) are necessary , in 
order, in this side leap, not to trip one's self.. 
In fact, if much acuteness w^as ever bestowed 
on a totally useless thing, and m\jch seeming 
learning lavished, it is the case here. TJb© 
rnoQcls^ so named, which are possible in every 
figure, intimated by strange Tvords .which, 
to2:ether \vith much secret art, contain letters 
that facilitate the transforming into those, 
will, when once the venerable rust of anti- 
quity shall teach a more instructed posterity, 
to admire and to regret in these rests the dilli- 
gent but fruitless labours of tlueir prcfdecessors, 
comprise a valuable curiosity of the cast of the 
human mind. It is easy to discover the first 
occasion of this subtilty. He, who first w^rote • 
a syllogism in three liijies below one another, 
' considered it as a chess-board , and tried what 
would be the consequence of the transposition 
of ihe places of the middle term, w^as as much 
surprised wllfci he perceived. that a rational 
sense- was produced, as one Avould be who dis- 
covexs an anagram. It was just as childish to 

be 
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be over-joyed with the one as with: the other, 
especially as it was forgotten that nothing new 
was introduced in point of perspicuity, but 
only an augmentation of Indistinctness and 
confusion. Biit it is th^ lot o£ human under- 
standing, either to he inquisitive and fall 
on trifles ,' or - to catch at objects too v^st,, ' 
and build castles in the air. Of the great crowd ■ 
of thinkers one chiises the number 666, the 
other, either the origin of animals and plants, 
or the mysteries of Providence. The errour 
into which both fall is, according to the, diffe- 
rence of their understandings , of. a very diffe-, 
rent taste.. 

In our days things worthy of being linown. 
augment very much. Our capacity will soon, 
be too weak , and our life t»o sliort, to com- 
prehend but the most useful part of them. We 
ate presented with an abundance of riches, to 
make room for which we must throw a,way, a 
great deal of useless lumber. It had been better 
never to have been occupied about it. 

1 woidd, flatter-" nryself too much , if I be- 
lieved , that the labour of a few hours would 
be able to overthrow the colossus, whose head 
is hidden in the clouds of .antiquity; and 
whose feet are of argil. However, as I can- 
not ailjusl every thing in the logical pro- 
pounding confoimably to my own insight, 
list do nuich to please the reigning taste, 
I not insist any longer on this subject, 
Iflll employ the Lime, which I thereby 
B 'actual enlarging of useful know- 



- There is » Btill another utility of the syllo- 
gistic, naniely, by means of it, to get the 
better of the imw^ary in a leamM conversation, 
iivt, as this belongs to the athletic of the learned* 
an art, which may otherwise be very useful, 
but does not contribute much to the advantage 
of truth, I shall pass it by in silence, 

6. 

Conclusion. 

' We are now instructed, that the chief rules 
of all pure- syllogisms of reason lead .imme- 
diately to that order of conceptions , which is 
named the first figure; that all other transpo- 
sitions of the middle term , yield a right con- 
sequence but bjeauise they lead to such propo- 
sitions by easy immediate inferences , which 
are connected in the simple order of the first 
figure, that it is impossible to infer in a 
simple and unmixed.manner in more than one 
figure, because nothing but the first figure, 
i^Hich lies hidden in a ratiocination by con- 
cealed consequences, comprises the illative 
power, and the altering of the places of the 
conceptions occasions but a greater or a smaller 
roundabout , which one has to go , in order 
to perspect the fconsequence /' and that the di- 
vision of the figures in general; in so far as 
they shall contain- pure conclusions' mixed 
with no intermedial judgments , is false and 
impossible. It may be so easily gathered from 
our exposition, how our universal fundamen- 
tal rules of all pure syllogisms of reason cgm- 

. prehend 
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prehend at the same time the particular rules 
of thfe first figure, as also how from the given . 
condusion and the middle principal (Concep- 
tion every one ratiocination from one of thte " 
other figures may , without the useless diffu- 
siveness of the formules of reduction ; be di- 
rectly altered into the first and simple mode o£ 
illation , so that either the conclusion itself, 
or a position, from which it follows by an 
immediate consequence,' is inferred, that I 
shall. not dw^ell on it, 

I cannot however quit this subject with- 
out adding- a few observations,^ which may he 
elsewhere of material use. 

In the first place I say , that a distinct qr 
perspicuous conception * is not possible but 
by a judgment J but a c<?mpZ^^^ conception not 
oiherwise than by a ratiocination. To a distinct ^ 
conception is required, that I. cognise clearly 
something as a criterion of a things but this is 
a judgment. That I may have a distinct con- 
ception of a body, 1 represent clearly to my- 
self the impenetrability as a mark of it. This 
representation , however , is nothing but the 
thought , a body . is impenetrable. It is to be / 
observed in this, that this judgment is not the 
distinct conception itself, but the act, by 
vhich it becomes 'fectual; for the representa- 
tion, which arises from the thing itself after 
this act , is distinct. It is easily shown , that 
a complete conception is possible hxit by a 

* T^c genealogical ti^e of thig family may be seen in tli« 
tTAnglator's preface to The PkiKCiPL£8 oij Caitical Phi- *. 
tbiopHY, page XXVI— xXvii. 

R 5 ratio- 
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radocinatidn » one. needs butperase the first 
paragraph of this treatise* For which reason a 
distinct conception may he denominated such 
a one, as is clear By a judgment, but a com- 
plete conception, what is distinct by a ratio- 
cination. I 

When the completeness is in the highest 
degree, the ratiocination is a simple one, when 
it is of the second or third, it is possible but 
by a series of chainrsyllogisms , which the 
understanding contracts in the mode of a so- 
rites. Hence is evident^ an ess^itial fault of 
logic , as it is commonly treated , to wit, that 
distinct and complete conceptions ar€ handled 
sooner, than judgments and ratiocinations, 
though those are possible but by these. 

Secondly y as obvious as it is, that to the 
complete conceptij^n no other fundamental 
power of the soul is requisite, than to the 
distinct , ( as the very same capability , which 
cognises something immediately as a mark in 
a thing, is likewise used to represent an- 
other m^rk in this mark, and, thus to cogitate 
the thing by a remote mark;) it is just as ob- 
vious , that understanding and reason , id est^ 
the faculty of cognising distinctly y and that 
of framing ratipcinations , are not different 
fundamental capabiluiesi Both, consist in the 
faculty of judging; but one infers and con- 
cludes , when one judges media^tely. 

Thirdly y and lastly, it is likewise to be 
collected from this , that- the chief ppwer of 
cognition absolutely rests but upon the faculty 
to judge. Consequently, ii a being can judge, 

' ' - it 
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it is endowed with the chief ' capability of 
cognition. If one has cause to deny it this 
capability, it is not able to judge. The neglect 
of such contemplations occasioned a cele- 
brated man of letters to gratlt distinct con- 
ceptions to brutes. An ox, it is said, in his 
representation of the stall has also a clear re- 
presentation of its mark, the door, therefore 
a distinct conception of the stall. Jt is easy, 
to aveid the confusion here. The distinctness^ 
of a conception does not consist in that, which 
is a mark of the thing's, being represented clear- 
ly, but^in its being cognised as a mark of the 
thing. The door is indeed something belonging , 
to the stall, and may serve for a mark of it, but 
only he, who forms the judgment, this door 
belongs to this stall , has a distinct conception 
of the building, and this is surely above the 
faculty of the brute. 

I go still farther , and maintain , That it is 
totally different to distinguish things one from, 
another, and to cognise the dijfference of things. 
The latter is possible but by judging, and 
cannot be done by any irrational animal. The 
foUowiiig division may be of great use. To 
distinguish logically is, to cognise that A is 
.not B, and is always a negative judgment;* 
to distinguish physically is, to be instigated 
to diflFerent actions by different representations. 
A dog distinguishes roast beef from bread, be- 
cause he. is differently affected by the roast 
beef (for different things occasion different 
sensations) and the sensation of the former is 
a ground of another*<|)petite in him, than 

that 
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that 6f the latter,* according to the natural 
connection of his instincts \t;^ith his represen- 
tation^. Hence occasion may be^ given to re- 
• fleet better on the essential distinction between 
rational and iAational animals. Were one 
able to perspect what sort of a secret pcrwer 
that is, whereby judging becomes possible, 
one would resolve the difficulty. My present 
opinion is , that this power or faculty is no- 
thing but the faculty of the internal sense, 
id est j^ to make Qn<^'s own representations the 
object of one's thoughts. .This facul:jy is not 
to b^ deduced from another, it is a fundamental 
faculty in the proper signification, and in my 

' apprehension catl belong to rational beings 
merely. Up<m this however rests the whole 
higher power oi cognition. I shall conclude^ 
with a representation , which cannot fail to 
be agreeable to those, who can take pleasure in 
contemplating the unity in human cognitions, 

"^ All affirmative j udgments rank under a common 
>& formule , the position of agreement : Cuilibet^ 
suhjecto corn-petit pradicatum ipsi oppo$itum. 
All affiimative ratiocinations are contained un- 
der the rule: Nota nota est notarei ipsius, all 
negative ones under this; Oppositurn notx op* 
ponitur re ipsi. All judgments that rank imme-i 
diately under the propositions of agreement or of 

* Ij is of the greatest importance indeed , to pay attention 
to this in the investigation of anixnal nature. - We perceive 
in brutes external Actions merely, whose difference poinft 
out different determinations of their appetites. Whether the 
same action of their cognoscitive power happens^ In their in- 
teriour, as they are conscious to themselves of the agreement 
or of the diaagre^tnent of tjffi, wliich is in one sensation, 
w^ith that which is to be round in another , and therefore 
to judge , is by no means a consequent therefrom. 

' •contradiction, 
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contradiction, that is, in which neiither the iden- 
tity nor the repugnancy is perspected by an 
intermediate mark (consequently iwt by means 
of the anatomizing of conceptions,) but im- 
mediately , are inevihcible judgments , those, 
which can be mediately cognised, are evin- 
cible. Htunah cognition teems with such in- 
e\incible judgments. Some of these previous- 
ly occur to every definition , as soon- d^s one, 
in order to attain it , represents to one*s self 
that, which one cognises in a thing as prox- 
ime or inamediately, as a mark of it. Those 
philosophers err, who proceed as if there were 
no inevincible fundamental truths at all be- 
side^ that. Those , who, without a sufficient 
guaranty, are too liberal in giving this pre- 
cedency to several of their own positions , err 
just as much. 
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THE POPULAR JUlMMENTl 

THAT>MATB£ KIGHT IN THEOBY, BUT DO£S 
NOT HOX.D GOOD IN TH£ FBAXIS, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


•^he aggregate of even practical rules is de-^ 
nominated THEORY, when these rules, as 
principles , are thought in a certain universa- 
lity , and thereby is abstracted from a multi- 
tude of conditions, which necessarily have 
influence on their exercise. Conversely , not 
every handicraft , but only that attaining of 
an end, is named praxis, which is thought a? 
the observance of certain principles of proce- 
dure represented in the general. 

It is evidient , that between the theory and 
the praxis a medium of connection and of 
transition from the one to the other is still 
required, let the theory be ever so complete; 
for, to the conception of understanding, which 
comprises the rule, must be superadded an 
act of judgement, whereby the practitioner 
discriminates , whether something be the case 
of the ruje or not; and, as rules, by which 
the judgement could, take its measures in the 
subsumption, cannot always be given (because 
that would go to the infinite), there may be 
theorists, who never in their lives can become 
practitioners, because they want judgement; 
for instance, physicians, or lawyers,* who 
may have prosecuted their studies successfully, 
but who , when they are to give advice , do 
not know hqw to proceed. — But where this 
gift of nature is even to be met with, there 
may yet be a want of premises; tjiat is , the 
Vol. I. L theory 
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theory maybe iiicpmplete'and the complement 
of it obtained perhaps but by experiments and 
experiencesr to be made still, from which the 
physician, the farmer, or the financier, on 
quitting his school, ought to abstract rules 
for 'hifnself , and render hi§ theory complete. 
The theory however was not to be blamed , if 
it did not yet suffice to the praxis , but the 
fault w^as , that theory enough did not exist, 
which the maii ought to have learned from ex- 
perience; and which is real theol^, jhough 
he is not able to communicate it, and, as a 
teacher, to propound it systematically in tmi- 
versal positions , consequently can lay no 
claim to the titlfe of a theoretical physician, 
farmer, etc. — Nobody therefore can pretend 
to be practically versed in a science and at the 
same time despise the theory, without expos- 
ing himself to be held an ignorant in his own 
province: believing, by groping in, experi- 
ments and experiences, without coUectingfor 
himself certain principles (which constiuite 
that, properly nan.ed theory), and without 
having reflected on his business %sr a whole 
(which, when one proceeds in this methodi- 
cally, is termed a system), to mate more pro- 
gress , than the theory would permit. 

It is however more supportable, that an 
ignorant shot'ild give out theory as unnecessary, 
and which may be dispensed with in his opi- 
nialiv^ praxis , than that a sciolist should ad- 
mit of it^and of its use in the schools (jn or- 
der to exercise the understandinc; only); but 
maintain at the same time, that the prabiis is 

qtlite of another nature; that, when orie quit^ 

the 
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the schoDl and goe» into the world , oiie ppr- 
ceives void ideals and philosophical reverie^ 
to he followed; in a word, that which is righ^t 
in theonr , is of no validity for the praxis. 
(It is onen expressed thiis : this .or that prq- 
position is valid, it is true, in thesi, huj^.nc^t 
in hypothesi). Were empirical machinistf, 
to {>ronounce in this manner on universal m^ 
chanics, or bombardiers, on the mathematical 
doctrine of the throwing of bombs,. that ,th^ 
theory in these sciences is indeed nicely exco- 
gitated, but is not at all valid in the praxis, 
because in the execution experience g^ves 
quite other results, they would be but laughed 
at, (for, if to the former were superadded the 
theory of friction , to the latter the resistance 
of the air , consequently , biit more theory in 
general, they would harmonize perfectly with 
experience). But the case is quite 'different 
with a theory, which concerns objects of in- 
. tuition, than with that, in which objects are 
represented but by conceptions (with objects 
of mathematics^ and of philosophy): the 
latter of which perhaps may easily be thou^hi^ 
and without censure ( on the part of reason), ' 
but perhaps not at all given , but may be void 
ideas merely, of which no use .whatsoever 
would be made in the praxis , or a use , even 
disadvantageous to it- Therefore that popular 
judgment may in such cases be perfectly corrects 
Biit in a theory ,. which bottoms upon the 
CONCEPTION OF DUTY, the apprchensiou on 
account of the void idealness of this concep- 
tion, ceases entirely. For it would not be duty « 
to proceed on a certain effect of our will , if . 

L A this 
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tTiis were not possible in experience too 
^(whether ii: be tbougjit as. accompli$hea pr 
coDtitiuklly approaching to the accomplish- 
•iheiit); anS this sort of theory only is the 
'subjm of 'the present treatise. For , it is not 
•Seldom pretended of it, to the iscandal of phi- 
»losblphy , ' that; "what may be right in it , is 
HbWever not' Valid for the praxis : and indeed 
in ati itaipetidtiS (Ksdainftil toh^, full pf pre- 
Sltinptibnr, ^il|irig by' experience to reform 
reason in that even,* in whicfi it places its 
•|featest honour; ' and with an arrogated wis- 
[iom and -mole's' eyes, which are fixed on ex- 
'pei-ienee, imagining to be able'to see farther 
and better^ than with eyes, which have fallen 
4:6' the share of a being, made to stand erect 
^ahd to behold the heavens. 
• Thisp maxim, become very coftimon in our 
times ,' rich in Sentences , but poor in facts, 
when it concerns any thing moral (duty df 
law or of* ethics), occasions the greatest mis- 
chief. For here we have to do with the canon 
of reason (in the practical field), where the 
value of the praxis rests entirely upon its suit- 
ableness 'to tKfe the6ry upon which it; is builtj 
and all is lost, when the empirical and by 
coiisequence fortuitous conditions of the exe- 
cution of the law are made conditions of the 
law itself, and thus a praxis, which is calca- 
.lated on a probable issue according to a prece- 
dent experience, becomes entitled to master 
the theory, subsisting of itself. \ 

This treatise is divided according to the 
three different stations , from which the man 
of honour, accustomed to pronounce so boldly 

on 
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on theories and on systems, is wont to judge 
his object; consequently in a threefold qua- 
lity: 1. as a private man but a man of 

BUSINESS, 2. as a STATESMAN, 3- aS a MAN OF 

the' woivr.D , (or a ditizen of tlie world in ge- 
neral). These three personages are unanimous 
in falling upon the schoolman, (who elabo- 
rates theory for them all and for their greatest 
good) in order, as they believe themselves 
better qualified, to send him to his school 
(ilia se jactet in aula!), as a pedant w^ho, spoiled, 
for the praxis , but stands in the way of their 
experienced wisdom. 

We shall therefore represent the relation in 
which th^ theory stands to the praxis in three 
sections: Jirst, in morai* in general (with a 
view to the good of every man), secondly , in 
politics (in reference to the good of states), 
thirdly, in a cosmopolitical consideration 
(with a view, to the good of the human species 
in general, so far as it is engaged in adv.Hfic- 
ing to that good in the series of generations 
of all future times). — But the titles of the 
sections* will be expressed , for reasons which 
unfold themselves in the treatise itself, by the 
relation of the theory to the praxis in moral, 
in the i^aw of state , and in the law of 
nations. 
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THAT 3VIAY BE RIGHT IN THEORY, 3UT DOES 
NOT HOED GOOD IN THE PRAXIS. 
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SECTION L 


OF THE RELATION, -WHICH THE THEORY BEARS 
TO THE PRAXIS IN MORAL IN GENERAL. 


{In answer to a few Objections started hy Professor Qarve.'*) 


jRefore I come to the proper point of dispute, • 

concerning what may be valid in the use 
of the same conception for the theory merely, , 
^v for the praxis; I must compare my theory, 
as I have represented it elsewhere, with the 
repriesentation which Mr. Garve gives of it, in 
order previously to see, whether w^e uader? 
stand one another. 

A. By way of introduction I explained 
moial as a science, which' teaches , not how , 

we shall become happy, but how we shall ^' 

* Essays on different Subjects morat and literary , by^Prof, $ 
Omrve Vol. I. p, iii— — 116. I name the disputlug of iny 
POiitious objections of this Worthy man's to that, in whicn 
«€ (I hope) wishes to a^ee With me ; not attacks , which 
as positive Assertions "wouM provoke to a defence, for wliich 
it IS neither the place here, nor have I the inclination. 

L 4 become 
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become worthy of felicity.* At the same time 
I did not neglect to observe, that it thereby 
■was not required of man, that, when the ob- 
servance of *duty was concerned , he should 
renounce his natural end,' felicity; for.he can- 
not do that, no morethan any finite rational 
bfeing in general; but he must, when the 
commandment of duty is in question , totally 
abstract {rom the consideration of felicity; he 
must by no mean^ make it the condition of the 
observance of the law prescribed to him by 
reason; nay, as much as it is possible for 
him , even to endeavour to become conscious 
to himself, that no springs derived from that 
source shall imperceptibly mix themselves with 
, the determination of duty : whicli ia effectuat- 
ed, by representing duty combined father with 
sacrifices, which its observance (virtue) costs, 
than with the advantages, i.t yields us : in order 
to represent to ourselves the commandment of 
duty in its whole consequence or importance, 
Tequiring uncpnditional obedience, enough for 
itself and standing in need of no other influence 
whatever. 

a. Mr. Garve expresses this my position 
thus; 'that I maintained, that observance of 

" The worthiness of being happy is that quality of * per- 
lon resting upon the proper wflt of the tubject , iii conibr- 
'ty to which a universally legislative reaao 


vilU would har . . 

;nd9 of this person. Ii is therefore totally different from 
i.ig happi> . .r ^ . -_ 
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the moral law is, entirely wi Aout consideration 
of felicity, the only scope of man, that it must 
be considered as the sole end of the Creator/ 
(According to my theory, neither the morality 
of man of itself, nor felicity of itself only, ^ 
but the highest good possible in the world, 
which consists of tjie union and hannony of 
botK, is the only end of the Creator). 

B. I observed fartlxer, that this conception 
of duty has no occasion to bottom upon any- 
particular end, but rather brings about another 
end for the will of man*, namely, to contri- 
bute to the utmost to the highest good possible 
in the world (universal felicity conjoined 
with the purest morality, and that felicity 
conformable to this morality in the universe) : 
which , as it is indeed in our power ori one 
side, but not on both sides taken together, 
extorts from reason in a practical view the t>e- 
lief in a moril Sovereign of the world and in 
a future life. Not, as if the universal con- 
ception of duty should receive support and 
stability- hnt on the presupposition- of both, 
that^is, a sure ground and the requisite strength 
of a sprijigy but that it may receive an object 
but in that ideal of piure reason** For duty 

* The need or necessity of supposing a highest good pos- 
sible by our cooperation in the world , as the scope or final 
end of all things, is not a need for want Of moral springs, but 
in external relations , in which only , conformably to these . 
springs , an object can be produced , as end in itself (as mo- 
ral ico-pe). For no will can be w^ithout all erid ; though, 
when legal necessitation of actions merely is concerned , it 
most be abstracted from and the law only constitutes the 
determinative of the will. But every end is not moral 
(for example, that of proper felicity is not), but this muse 
be disinterested; and the need of a scope given by pure 

sasQu comprehending the whole of all ends under one prin- 
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in itself is nothing, hut liinitaHon of the will 
to the coTidition of an universal legislation 
possible by an assumed maxim, let the ob- 
ject, or the end of the will be what it pleases 
(consequently even felicity); but from which 
and. from every end that one may have, it is 
hereby totally abstracted. In the question con- 
cerning the principle of moral , the doctrine of 
the chief good^ as ultimate end of a will de- 
termined by it and Suitable to its laws, may 
then (as episodisal) be passed over in silence > 
as it will appear in the sequel, that, where the 
proper point of dispute is conceiTied, no re- 
gard whatever is paid to it, but merely to the 
universal moral. 


ciple (a -world as the liigHest ^ood possible by our coopera* 
cion}, IS a need of the disinterested "will's extending itself 
beyond the observation of the formal laws to the production 
of an object ("the chief good^. -^ This is a determination of 
will of a peculiar sort, namely, by the idea of the whole of 
all ends, wh^re this is laid as a fouridation, to wit, tliat, when 
we stand in certain moral relations to things in the world, 
we must every-where obey the moral law; and more than 
that the duty still survenes , to cause with all our lui^ht, 
that such a relation (a woild suitable to the moral chief 
ends) may exist. In this man cogitates Himself according 
to the analogy wit li the Deity, w^hicli, though subjective, 
stands in need of no external thing ; however it cannot be 
thought, that he should shut himself up w^ithin himself, but 
is destined to produce tLe chief good without himself, even 
by the consciousness of his all-suuiciency : which necessity 
(which in men is duty) in the supreme Being c^not be re- 
presented hy us but as a moral need. With man therefore 
the spring that lies in the idea of the highest good possible in 
_ the world by his cooperation, is not thejproper felicity thereby 
intend<?d, but only this idea as end m itself, consequently 
its observance as duty. For it contains not a prospect of 
happiness absolutely , but a proportion between it and the 
worthiness of the subject , whatever it be'. But a determi- 
nation of will, wliich limits itself and its design, to belong 
CO such a whole, to this condition, is not interested. 
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b. Mr. Oarve, reduces these positions to the 
following expressions : *that the virtuous nei- 
thei* can , nor dares lose sight of that point o£ 
view (proper felicity), — *- because otherwise 
he would totally lose: the /transition to the in- 
visible world, that to the^conviction of the^ 
existence of God and of immortality; -w^hiih 
however, according to this theory, is absolute- 
ly necessary , to give the sy stern support and 
stability/ and concludes in order to cont- 
pxehend in a small space the sum of the asser* . 
tions ascribed to me : *The virtuous in con* 
sequence of thos<e principles aspires incessant- 
ly to.be w'orthy of felicity, but, in so far y as 
he is really virtuous, never to be happy.* 
(The expression m so far occasions here an am- 
biguity, which must first be removed. It 
may m_ean: in the act^ in which he as virtu- 
ous subjects himself to his duty; and in that 
case this position harmonizes completely with 
my theory. Or: ^when he is but virtuous in 
general, and even where duty is not concerned 
and impugned , the virtuous sha|l pay no re- 
gard at all to felicity; and that contradicts 
my assertions entirely). 

TheSe objections, therefore, are nothing 
but misunderstandings (for I do not chuse 
to hold them misinterpretations); whose 
possibility would seem very strange , did not 
the human propensity, to follow the train of 
thought to which it is once accustpmedin even 
the judgment of other's thoughts , and thus to 
tianisfer that to this , sufficiently explain such 
> a phenomenon. 
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A dogmatical as$eition of the opposite fol- 
lows this polemicar treatment of the abore 
moral principle. Mr. Garve concludes analy- 
tically thus : *In therorder of conceptions mv^t 
precede the perception and distinguishing of 
states, whereby the preference is given to the 
one ' over the other ,^ to the choice of one of 
them, and thus to the previous determination 
of a certain end. But a state, which a being, 
endued with the consciousness of himself and 
of his state, when this state is present and 
perceived by him , prefers to other modes of 
being , is a good state ; and a series of such 
good states is the most general conception, 
which. the word felicity expresses.' — Again: 
*A law presupposes motives, but motives pre- 
suppose a previously perceived difference of a 
worse state from a better. This diflFerence per- 
ceived is the element of the conception o£ fe- 
licity etc' Again : *From felicity , in the 
most general sense of the word, spring the 
motives to every pursuits therefore to th^ ob- 
servance of the moral law, I must first J«now 
in general , that something is good , before I 
can inquire, whether the observance of the 
moral duties belongs to the rubric of the good; 
man must have a springs that puts him. in mo- 
tion, before an aim can be set up tx) him,* to 
which tjhis motion shall be directed.' 

* That is exactly ^vvhat I insist on. The spring , 'wiiicli 
man can previouslv have , ' before an aim (encQ is set up to 
him 9 can eyidently be nothing, but the law itself* by|the 
reverence, whicli it (undetermined, what ends one may 
have and may attain by their observance) inspires* For the 
law , in regard of the formal of the arbitrament , is indeed 
the only one , that remains , when we have abstracted from 
the matter of the arbitrament (the aim, as Mr. G; names it.) 

which 
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This argument is nothing more than a play 
with the ambiguity of the word the good: as 
this is either in itself and unconditionaDy 
good, in contradiction to that bad in itself; 
or, never but good in a conditional manner, 
compared with the better or with the worse, 
as the state of the choice of the former can be 
but a comparatively better state, but in itself 
may be bad. — The 'maxim of an uncondi- 
tional observance of a categorically cominand- 
ing law of the free arbitrament (that is, duty) 
having no reg-ard at all to ends as a foundation, 
is essentially , that is, according to the species, 
different from the maxim. To observe that 
end (which is name# felicity in general) point- 
ed out to us by nature itself, as a motive to a 
certain mode of action. For the first is good 
in itself, btit the second by no means j it 
may in the event of the collision with duty, 
be very bad. Whereas , when a certain end is 
founded upon, consequently no law commands 
unconditionally (but only on the condition 
of this end), thus two opposite actions 
may be both good in a conditional manner, 
onlyj one better than the other (which latter 
would therefore be named comparatively bad) ; 
for, they are not different from one another 
according to the sort , but merely according to 
the degree^ And of this nature are all actions, 
whose motive is not the uncoijditional law of 
reason (duty) , but an end arbitrably laid by 
ns as a foundation : for this belongs to the 
sum of all ends, whose attainment is deno- 
minated felicity ; and one action may contri- 
bute more, another less, to my felicity, can^- 

sequently 
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sequently be better or worse than the other, — 
But the prcferrivg of the one state of the de- 
termination of the will to the other is an act 
of liberty merely , (res mera facultath , as the 
jurists^ say); in which, it is not at all taken 
into ^consideration whethet this (determination 
of the will) be good or bad in itself, therefore 
it is, in respect of both, equipollent. . 

- A state of being in connection w^ith a cer- 
tain ^iz;e7i end^ which I prefer to every other 
of the same sort^ is a comparatively better state, 
in the field of felicity (which can be acluaow- 
ledged as good by reason but in k conditional 
manner, so far as one is worthy of it). But 
that state, in which, ii^ase of the collision 
of any of my ends with the moral law of duty, 
X am conscious to myself, to prefer this, is 
not only a better state, but that state only 
good in itself: k good from a quite other 
field, where we have no regard at all to ends, 
which may present themselves to us (conse- 
quently to their sum, felicity), and where, 
not the matter of ihe arbitrJiment (an object 
upon which it bottoms) but the mere form of 
the universal legality of its maxim, consti- 
tutesitsdeterjxiinative. — Therefore it cannot 
by ariy m-eans be said, that I can reckon every 
,state , which I prefer to eveiy other mode of 
being, to felicity. For I must first be certain 
that I do not act contrary to my duty;, as I 
am but tlien allowed to look out for felicity, 
and to see how much of it I can unit^ wilU 
that n>y morally (not .physically) good state.* 

* Felicit»y comprises all (l)i|t notlmig more, tlian) that, 
wilK \y1uc1i nature CAii .supply vjs ;. but virtue ite^ii lyluch 

The 
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The will mtist certainly have motives; but 
these are not certain designed objects referred 
tQ the physical feeling , ^-ends , but nothing 
hut the unconditional law itself; for which 
reason the receptibility of . the will , to find 
itself under that la>v^ , as an unconditional ne- 
cessiitation is termed . the MOjvAii feeling ;% 
which is therefore not the cause, but the effect 
of the determination of the will, of which we 
would not have the smallest perception in us, 
if that ^necessitation in. us did not precede. 
HeBce the old song , That this feeling , con- 
sequently a pleasure, which we make our end, 
constitutes the first cause of the determination 
of the will , of course felicity (to which that 
pleasure bel6ng5 as element) the giound of all 
objective necessity of acting, therefore of all 
obligaitipn , pertains to the reasoning toyings. 
When , in alleging a cause to a certain effect, 
one cannot cease inquiring , thus at l^st one 
makes the effect the cause of itself. 

At present I come to the point, which pro- 
perly occvipies.us here, namely, to try by ex— • 
amples and to prove the interest of the theory 
and of the praxis opiniatively jarring in phi- 
losophy. Mr. G. in his above-mentioned Essay 

nobody hut m^n himself can. give liirnself, or can taKe. Did , 
one on tlie contrary say, that by deviatioh irom virtue man 
may incut at least reproaches and pure moral sclf-ctnsare, 
therefore, discontentment, consequently may mahe himself 
unhappy; that may perhaps be granted. But the virtuous , 
only, or ha "who is on the way to become so, is capatk of' 
the pure moral discontentment (not from the consequences of 
the action pernicious to him , but from its illegality itself). 
Therefore this discontentnnent is, not tl^e 9^use, but only tho 
effect of his being, virtuous ; and the motive for being vir- 
tuous could not be tahen from this misfortune (if one chooses 
. i^ to xtaxne. the "paiu occt^ipued by it j^^^^^d), ' . 

gives 
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gives tlie b^st testimony of this. First ,' says 
lie (speaking of the distinction', which I find 
between a docti'ine, how w^e shall become 
happy and that, how we shall become worthy 
of felicity): *I for my "part acknowledge, 
that I perfectly comprehend this partition of 
i^eas in my head, but that, I do not find this 
partition of the wishes and aspirations in my 
heart.1; that it is even incomprehensible to me, 
how any one person can be conscious to him- 
self of Jhavihg purely separated his- desire for 
felicity itself, and therefore discharged his 
duty quite disinterestedly.' 

I first reply to the latter, namely, I wil- 
lingly grant , that no man can with certainty 
be conscious to hitnself of having discharged 
his duty quite disinterestedly: for that be- 
longs to internal experience , and to this con- 
sciousness of the state of his mind would be- 
long a throxighly clear representation of all 
the collateral representations and considera- 
tions associating themselves w^ith'the concep- 
tion pf duty , by imagination , assuetu'de, and 
inclination, which cannot be required in any 
case; the nonexistence of somethitvg canndt 
be an object of experience (consequehtliy aii 
advantage thought in secret cannot). But man 
is conscious to himself with the greatest dis- 
tinctness , that he ought to discharge his duty 
quite disinterestedly , and jniist totally sepa- 
rate his. desire for felicity from the conception 
of duty, in order to have it quite ptire^ oi', 
did, he believe not to be conscious oi this, it 
can be required of him that he be so, as far as 
it is in his power ; because just ia this pumty 

is 
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is to be met with the re^l vahie of morality, 
and he must therefore beable to be so. Perhaps 
no man may have ever qtiile disinterestedly dis-^ 
charged (without a mixture of other springs) 
his duty , acknowledged and feven honoured! 
by him : perhaps no one , riot with^anding 
the greatest^efforts, will ever reach so far. But, 
as much as he can perceive in himself by the 
most careful self-examination, to -be conscious 
to himself not only of/ no -such cooperating 
motives , but rather of self-denial with regard- 
to many things opposing the idea of duty, con- 
sequently of t3ie maxim, to aspire to that pu- 
rity : that he is able to do; and that is enough 
for the observance of his duty. Whereas , to 
idopt *as a maxim the favouring of the ii^flu- 
ence of such motives , under the pretext, that 
human n*ature does not allow such a purity: 
(which however he caimot maintain with cer- 
titude), is the deatli of all morality. ^ 

Aatothe laconic confession of Mr. G. to'wit, 
not to find in his hgart that partition (more 
properly separation) i I make no hesilation 
to contradict hi:^ directly in his self-accusa- 
tion, and to protect his heart against liis head. 
He , honest mail , always found it actually in* 
his heJlarfr (in the determination of his will) ; 
but they would only not accord; for the be-. 
hoof of speculation, and for the comprehending 
of what is incomprehensible (inexplicable), 
namely , the possibility of categorical impera- 
tives, (such as those of duty are), in his head 
with the common prijnciples of psychological 
explications (which collectively bottom upon 
^ the n^echanism of the necessity of nature.*- 

* Professor Gaxve^ jax lus observations on Cifer9 on DuiUt 
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, But yrhea Mr. G-» at last saysf 'Such fin« 
distinctions become ^obscure in refttcttng on 
paiiiculat ob>eCts ; but they fire lost entirely, 
■when acting is in question , when they aw to 
be appHed to appetites and view^. The sim- 
pler, and quicker. tbe step is, by which we 
' pass from the considerations a£ th« motives to 
real action, and the more divested of clear re- 
presentations i the less is it possitjle to cogniM 
precisely and certainly the determinate weight, 
which every mfltive has added, to direct the 

• step so and not otherwise'* -— I must be al- 
', lowed to contradict Mm Aatly , and with an 
audible voice. 

The conception of duty in its whole purity 

' is net cmly beyond all^- comparison simpler, 
more perspicuous / more conceivable to every 
body for practical use, jmd more natiiral, than 
any molp. c' Li^irn fioni felicity, Or mingled 
with it ;iiid hiivin^ ii:gard tu it (which always 
requires great art and reflection); but, Aj^^^ 
judgment of even the nyist common huziia^ 
reason, when it is but bioughc to this, an4 
with separation from , nay , even iri opposi- 

1^ fo. ed, 17^ . makes lUis romarkablc oonfesaion , whicli ii 
ai the snane lime worthy uf tis ingetmiiy:, 'libei'iy, ac- 
cording to my mosc iuuiiinio conviction, trill alwaj^s re- 
■ muji uiextricable and will iierer bo explaiiiod.^ A proof 
of aetilality cannot absolutely be met with, 'eithei: in an 

it without all proof. An a pioof of it cannot ba given fiosi 
tlieorelical grounds raevely. ffor those must be soughf in . 
experience), rhprefnre I'runi practical jiositions of renSon 
)&eTelT, bur not from technically pr.ii.iir.il i>nei ffr. r iljui'" 
■WOula reqniri: groun.li cjf expecieiicc) , 1 i.n--..'-|iiiiiE]v Inn 
from morally practical pos-itions-j it is sii'cu^ui- ilniP. (.■- 
hail not recnnrie to-tbo poBca^tioa.^f lih.rrn , "m order iv 
•ave tW-possibility. > ' 



tion to . tli6se , to the will of man far more 
energetical^ penetrating, and promises more 
success „ fthan all the mptivds borro\^ed from 
the* latter interested principle, — :-* Let us, for 
eicample, put the case; that a certain perspn 
has in his hands another's property which 
wais intrusted to him {dtpositurn)^ whose pr€v . 
priefor i$ deacf, and that his heirs neither 
know, nor can' ever hear of that property.^ 
Let this case he propounded even to a child, 
of eight or ni^e years old ; and at the same 
time , that : the ,' detainer of this - deposite is 
(without his' fault) exactly at this instant to- 
tally ruined in his circumstances , and sees 
around him a wife and a numerous family of 
helpless childi^en , knelancholy and dejected 
through want , from which distressing situa- 
tion he would be immediately 3«lieved, should 
he appropriate that deposite toiiimself; let 
hittL at the same time be humane and benefi- 
cent, but that h^ir opulent and uncharitable, 
and in the highest degree luxurious and.pro- 
digal , so that this addition to his fortime 
would be like throwing a drop of water into 
the ocean. And were it now asked, .Whe- 
thei" the detainer, under these circumstances, 
can be allowed to apply this deposite t6 hid 
own use? The answer would certainly be: 
no! and, instead of all grounds, nothing, 
but that it is wrong y that is, repugnant to 
duty.. Nothing is clearer than this'; and indeed 
not that the detainer promotes his own felicity 
by giving up the deposite. Far , if he ex- 
pected the fixing of his resolution from the 
' vif w to felicity ^ h^ mdght reason thus.: if I 
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retiirti this depdsite to its praper owT\er, with- 
out its being demanded , I shall in all proba- 
bility be rewarded for my honesty ; or, should 
1 not be rewarded , I 'shall acquire a good re- 
putation, which may be highly advantageous 
to me. But all this is very uncertain. On 
the other hand many doubts occur: if I 
should keep the deposite, in^rder to relieve 
my distres'ses at* once, I wo-uld, should Fipake 
a speedy use of it, incur suspicion, and 
every body would inquire how I c^me to bet- 
ter my fortune so suddenly; but were I to 
proceed in thi& slowly , the misery would in- 
crease to so high a degree, that it vtrould not 
.be possible afterwards to remedy it. — The 
i will therefore according to the maxim of feli- 
city hesitates between its springs., -what it 
shall conclude; for it looks tt) the consequence 
and that is Very uncertain ; it requires a good 
undei*standing to disentangle one's self from 
the crowd of argunients and counter-arguments 
and not to deceive one's self in the. sum- 
ming up. Whereas when, one questions one's 
self. What is duty here? one is at no loss 
at all what answer to give, but is imniediately 
certain what ought to be done. Nay , if the 
conception pf duty has any w^eight with us, , 
we even feel an aversion to enter but on the 
calculation . 6f advaritages, which might arise 
to us from the transgression of our duty , as 
if we still had the choice here. • . 

It therefore contradicts, even proper ex- 
perience, that these distinctions (which, as 
shown above, are not so firie, as Mi^Gv^' 
cies , but are writtei^ igk. the 
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meters in the soul of man) are,tis he cxpre^sses 
himself, totally lost, when acting is' in question. 
It does not indeed 'contradict that ei^perience, 
which exhibits the history ' of the maxims 
drawn from the one or from the other prin- 
ciple; foi* there it evinces, unfortunately, 
that they for the most part flow from the lat- 
ter (self-interest) ; but the. experience , Which ■ 
■can be but internal,, that no idea elevates the | 
human mind more, and animates it to ecstasy ! 
even , than that of a pure moral sentiment re- 
vering duty abcTve aJl, 'struggling with the in- 
niunerable evils of life and even with its se-" 
ducing allurements, and yet overcoming them 
(as It is supposed with reason, that man is 
able to do it). That man is consjcious to him- 
self, that he can do rfiis, because he ought to 
do it, opens in him a depth of ^diike pre- 
dispositions, which makes him feel, in a man- 
ner, a solemn shudder and reflect on the gran- 
deur and sublimity of his real destlnafion. 
\And were he frequently -made attentive and' 
accustomed, to disburden virtue totally of all 
the riches and spoil of the advantages, whii;h it 
can niahe from the observance of duty, and 
to represent it to himself in its whole purity j 
were it a principle in the private as well as in 
the public instruction to make constant use of 
it (a method of inculcating duties , which has 
'most always betin neglected); the morality 
■ men would soon be on a better footing. 
That the experience of history has notyet had 
ihc good conscquenre, which moralists wished 

rBwince, is (lie fault of the false presupposi- 
Ia That the spring derived from the idea of 
M 3 , duty 
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duty in itself is fer too fine for the oommon 

conception, whereas the coarser spring taken 
from certain advantages to be expected in this- 
wo 'Id, nay, ev6n in a future, from the ob- 
servance of the lavv (without attending to it 
as spring), would act more forcibly on the 
mind ; * and that to give the aspiring to feli- 
city, the preference to that, which reason 
makes the highest condition, namely, the 
worthiness of being happy , has hitherto been 
made the principle of education and of the 
propounding from the pulpit/ For precepts, 
how one may make himself happy, or at least 
avo^d his disadvantage, are no coimnajidmentsi 
They bind nobody absolutely; and he, dfter 
he has been warned , may chuse what he plea- 
ses , when he is content with suffering, what- 
ever may Hippen to him. He has then no 
reason to consider the evils, which may arise 
to, him from the neglect of the advice given 
him, as punishinents : for ijiese reach, only 
the free but the wrongful will; but nature 
and inclination cannot give laws to. liberty. 
Quite differently circumstanced is the idea, of 
duty, whose' transgression, without having 
regard to the disadvantages arising to men 
therefrom, acts ipiHlediately on the mind, and 
renders them iti their own eyes culpable and 
punishable. • 

Here is now a clear proof, that in moral 
all that is right in theory^ must be valid for 
the praxis .too. — • In the quality of a man, 
as a being subjected to certain duties by his 
own reason, every one is a itian of ^iisiiness^ 
and, as* he,; as a Qian^ never grows too tall 

for 
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for the school of wisdom , he cannot , as opii* 
niatively better versed by experience in what 
a man is and what can h6 required of him^ 
with arrogant contempt send back to the school 
the adherers %o the theory. For all this expe- 
rience does not help him to avoid tfte precept 
of theory, but only to teach, how it , when 
it is adopted as a principle, may be better 
and more generally put in execution; ^but 
which pragmatical address is not the subject 
of the present discussion^ 
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SECTION 11. 


OF THE RErATION WHICH THE THEORT BEAKS 
• TO THE PRAXIS IN THE liAW OF STATE. * 


I 




A mong aU contracts , by which a number of 
-^ men combine r themselves in. a society 
(pachtrn sociale)^ the contract of the foundation i^ 
of ik civil co^stiUibion among tiiexa {-pactum 
unionis eivilis) is of so peculiar a nature , that, 
though it has indeed, with regard to the exe- 
cation f much in co^mmpn with every other 
(which is equally directed to aiiy oiie arbitrable 
end. to be promoted in common), it is in the 
principle of its establishment (consUtutionis 
dvilis} essentially different from all others. , 
The conjunction of ijaany to any one (common) 
end (which all ha-Oe) is to be met with in all ^ 
contracts of society; but the conjunction of 
what is end in itself (which every one ought 
to hcpve) , consequently ,that in every external ^ 
relation of men in general, who cannot avoid 
falling into* a reciprocal influence on one an- 
other , is an unconditional and the first duty : ft 
--W^h a conjunctioif is to be met with but in a 
society, so far as it iinds itself in the civil 
state, that is, constitutes a commonwealth. 
TI43 end now, which, in such an external 

* M 5 relation, 
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brought under no common principle^ eoiise^ 
quently under no external law harmonizing 
with the liberty of every one. 

The civil sjtate^ then, considered a3 a juri- 
dical state merely, i^ founded iri the following 
principles a priori ; 

1. The i.ib£]9lTy of every member of the 
society , as a man. . • 

^ s. His E9UA1.1TX with every other J as a 

•SUBJECT, 

3, ThesELF-suFFiciEi^ci; of every member 
of a commonwealth , as a ci.tizen. 

These principles are not so much laws, 
which the state already founded gives, but 
according to which only a foundation of a 
state is possible, conformably to pure ratio- 
nal principles of the external rightsi of -men in 
general. Therefore: 

1. The liberty as a man., whose principle 
for the constitution of ^a commonwealth I ex- 
press in the formule: Nobody «an compel 
m^ to be happy in his way (as he conceives 
the wellbeing of other n^n) , but every one 
may seek his felicity in the way he chuses 
himself, if he does not derogate from theli^ 
berty of others,, to aspire to a similar end^ 
which liberty can consist with the liberty o^ 
every one accordin^g to a possible universal 
law , (that is , not to derogate from this right 
of others). — A government , founded upon 
the ptinciple of benevolence towards the people 
as that of a father towards his children , that 
is, a paternal government ^ {imperium paternale\ 
where* the subjects, as minors or infants, vrho 
<^^im9t djifitinguish what is really useful or 

'^^. hurt- 
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hurtful to them, are obliged to conduct them- 
se vis in a passive manner merelj', in order, to 
exv^ct. how they ought to he happy, barely from 
theiudgiuent of the head of the state, and, that 
he shall be pleased to will this, from his good- 
ness merely," is the greatest despottsivi ima- 
fftnabie (a constitution, which destroys all 
liberty of the subjects, who have then no rights 
whatever). Not a paternal, but a patriotic go- 
vemment (ijiiperium, iwn pateniale, sed pa- 
triotician) is that only, whichcan he concfeived 
for men, who are capable of rights, and at 
the same time in reference to the benevolence i 
of the ruler. That cast "of mind is patriotic, , 
where every one in the state (its head not ex- \ 
cepted) considers the commonwealth as the 
maternal womb , fi-om-which, or the country 
as the paternal land, upon which, he took 
his origin , and which he must leave behind 
. him as a dear pledge , pnly in order to protect 

its rights by laws of the common wiil , b\it 
' not to hold himself entitled, to subject it to 

the u^e of his own unconditional will and 

pleasure. — Thisright'of liberty belongs to 

him, the member of (he commonweiihh, asa ■ 

uiaii , so far as he is a bein^:, who is capable 
^f rights in genetaL^ 
a. The eqiu 

mule may run t 

commonweal ihj 

every other, 

cause he is ij 
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under laws, are subjects in a state, conse^ 
quently subjected to the coactive ^ law , like 
every -Other fellow-member of the commpn- 
^w^alth ; one only (physical or moral person), 
the* head of the ^tate, by whom only all juri- 
dical coaction can be' exercised/ excepted. For, 
could he too be compelled, he would not be 
the head of the stale , a^d the series of sub- 
Qrdination would .go upwards to infinite. 
Were there, how^ever two (persons free from 
coaction) ; neither of them would rank under 
coactive laws, and the one could do the other 
no wrong ; which is impossible. 

But this thorough equality of men in a 

state, as its subjects, consists perfectly well 

with the greatest inequality of the multitude, 

and the. degrees of their property whether it. 

be in bodily.or mental superiority over others, 

or in the* goods of fortune without them and 

in rights in general (of which there may be\ 

many)' respectively to othsvs; -so that the 

welfare of j the one depends much on the will 

of th^ other (the poor on the rich), that. the 

one must obey (as the child the parents , or 

the wife the husband) and the other command 

him, that the one serves (as a daylabourer) 

the other pays, and so on. But as to right 

(which , as the sentence of the universal will, 

can be but one , and which concerns the form 

of right, but not the matter or the bbjcQt, in 

which I have a right ) they are , as sub j ects, 

all equal to one another^, because no 'one can 

Compel any other, but by the public law (and 

its executor, the head of the state), by this 

(law),- however, every other person^ resists him 

in 
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Ml the same measure, but nobody can lose this 
mora} faculty to compel (consequently to have 
a right against others) but by his own crime, 
end cannot relinquish it of himself, that is, 
he cannot cause by a contract , therefore by a 
juridical actioh , that he shall have no rights, 
but merely duties:' because he wotlld thereby 
deprive himself of *ne right tb mal«e a con* 
tract , consequently annual this himself. 

From this idea nf the equality of men in 
tlie commonwealth as subj ects ^ arises the for- 
muie : Every mepiber of the cammonwealth 
must be able to attain every step of rank in it 
(that can belong to a subject),, to which his 
talents, his industry, and his fortune may lead 
him ; anJ his fellow-subjects must iiot hinder 
him by a hereditary prerogative (as persons 
privileged for a certain clas's), or keep, him 
and his posterity perpetually under. 

For, a^ ail right consists in the limitation 
merely of ihe liberty of every other to the 
condition , that it can subsist with mine ac- 
cording to . an imiversal law , and the public 
law ( in a common w^ealth) is the state, of an 
actual legislatioik merely conformable to this 
principle and conjoined w^ith potency; by 
ineans of which all those belonging to a na- 
tion, as subjects, find themselves in a juri- 
dical state ii^ general , namely,' the equality of 
action and reaction of an arbitrament limiting 
one an9ther agreeably to the universal law of 
liberty (which is denominated the civil state); 
so the innate right of every one in this state, 
(that is, previously to every juridical fact of 

his) in regard of the moral faculty to cQmpd 

• " 4very 


t 


•verjr othar , is, in order that lie may always 
reniam Within the bounds of theunisoiiLof the 
use of his Uberty with mizte, thoroughly E9UAL* 
Now as birth is »a fact oi his ^ who is bom, 
cons^uendyno^inequality of the juridical state . 
and xxQ subjection to laws of coactioB, but 
merely to those which are common to him 
as a subject of th^ only chief legislative po*^ 
tency ^with all others , are thereby oocasionecl 
to him ; so ,there can be ho inborn preroga- 
tive of one member of the commonweialth , as 
a f£:Uow^snbject, before another ; and^iobody 
can transmit; by inheritance to his posterity 
the prerogative of the rank , which he 
beaxs in the commonwealth, consequently^ 
no one, as if qualified by birth for the rank' 
of master^ .can hinder posterity by force to 
attain by proper merit the higher steps of the 
subordination (of superior and inferiour ^ of- 
whom however neither is imperans^ and the 
other suhjectus). He may transmit by inheri- 
tance all the rest that is thing (that doth not 
concern personality) and can be acquired as 
property and also alienated by him, and thus in 
a series of posterity produce a considerable in- 
equality in circumstances among the laembers 
of a commonwealth (of lessors and lessees, of 
proprietors of estates , farmers y husbandmen^ 
and so on); only not to prevent thesfe, 'w^hen 
their talents , their' industry and, their fortun^ 
put it in their power; from raising themselves 
to such situations. For else he might compel^ 
with • being able to be compelled in his turn 
by the reacjfton of otherp, and thus rise above 
tUe degree 6f a subject. — ' Likewise nq man, 

. who 
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who lives in a juridical , state 'of a common- 
-wealth J can fall from this, equality , but by a 

. crime of his own,, but never either by paction 
or by the power of war {occupatio hellic<i)p for 

' he cannot cease by any juridical fact (neither 
by his own,- nor by. that of another) to be 
owner of Jiimsclf, and be closed with the 
cattle, which are used at pleasure for all ser- 
vices , and * continued therein without their 
consent as. long as one pleases,. though with 
the restriction jipt to lame or to kill them 
(which .is sometimes sanctioned by religion/ 
as among th^ Indians). He may be supposed 
^ happy in every state, when he is biit conscious 
to hinaself, that it depends but on himself (on 
•his- abilities, or earnest will) or on circum- 
fitances , w^ith which he can charge nobody 

' else, but not on the irresistible will of others, 
that be doesnot ascend to the same step with 
others* who, as. his fellow-subjects, have in 
this, as to right,, no advantage at all over 
him.* 

■3. The 

* If. one chuses to affix a determinate conception to the 
word graciouy (gfiddig) (diffeieut from good , Jkind , bene- 
ficent , protecting and such Jike) , it can be attributed but 
' to him, against whom no coactive Aght htis place. There- 
fore only the head of the aehninistration of tn* state, who 
occasions and distribq^es all the good possible according^ to 
^public laws, (for the sovereign, who gives then, is, as it 
were, invisible; lie is the personified law itself , not agent) 
■ can be titled gracious sir or master, f as the only one, against 
"yvhom no coactive law has place. Thus in an aristocracy 
' even , as formerly in Venice , the senate was the only gnd- 
dkg^,herr\ the nobles, who constituted it, were collectively 

« subjects 

•j- This is ihe literal translation of gnddiger fierr , iii our 

language my lord comes perhaps nearer to Uts sense , but 

sjeeras to me not to express sufficiently all th^ abjeccness of 

this German mode of salutation. 
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g. The self -sufficiency (sibisujfficienHa) of a 
jftiember of the commonwealth as a citizen^ that 
is, a fellow-legislator. In point of legislation 
all , who are free and equal under public laws * 
already extant , are to be esteemed equal , yet 
not, as to the right, to give these laws. Those, 
who are not capable of this right, are how- . 
ever, as members of the commonwealth, sub- 
jected to the observance ^of these laws, and 
thereby as to the protection participant , of 
them ; only not as citizens^ but as fellows re^ 
ceiving protection. — All right depends on 
law"S. But a public law, which determines 
for every body what shall be juridically 
permitted or prohibited, is the act of a 
public will, from which all right proceeds, 
and which itself must not therefore b&.able to 
do any body wrong. But for this no other 
will is possible, than that of the whole nation 
(where all decree with regard to all, conse^ 
quently every one with regard to himself) 1 for 
one's self alone can do wrong to nobody. But 

. if 

subjects , even tlie D^^ge not excepte(3 (for tlie gr*ettt council 
only v\''a8 the spvcreigii)* and, as to the exercise of right, on 
an equality -with all others, namely, that a coactive right , 
belonged to the subject against -every one of them. Priu*- 
ces ()iiat is, persons to whom belong a hereditary right to go* 
Temnients) are however, in this view and on account of thac 
daim named (by courtesy) gnddige herren • but they are 
But fellow-subjects, against v/hom a coactive right must 
belong to the lowest of their servants even , by means of 
the head of the state. There can bo no more than one gnc'U 
diggr herr in the state. But concemiug tlie gix&dige Cmore 
properly' illustrious) ladies^ it niay be cons itiered that their 
. quality together witli their sex (ot course but relatively to 
the male se^) gives them a claim to this title, and that by 
means of the refinement of manners (named gallantry)-, ac- 
cording to ^hich men believe to honour ttfiemselves tho 
more , the more precedeney they grfmt the fftir «ex. 

Vol. I. N 
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if there is another, the mere will of one diffe- 
rent from him cannot conclude of any thing 
with regard to him, which may not be wrong ; 
therefore his lay^ woiild require still another 
law to limite his legislation , coii-seqiiei^tly no 
particular will can be legislative for a common- 
wealth. (In order to ma^e up this conception, 
the conception of external liberty, equality, and 
unUy of the will of all properly coalesce, of 
the latter of which,' as voting is requisite, 
when the two former are taken together , self- 
sufficiency is the condition). Thi» fimdamental 
la,w, which can spring but from the universal 
(unitfed) will of the nation, is distinguished by 
the appellation of original contract. 

He,, who has the right to vote in this le- 

. -gislation^ i» named a citizen (citoyen^ that 
is, K' citizen of state, not a burgher, bourgeois). 
The quality thereto requisite, besides, the 
natural, one (to be neither a child , nor a wo- 
man) , is this only » to wit , He must be his 

■ own master {sui juris), consequently must have 
some one -property or other (to which every art,, 
handicraft, liberal art, or science may be num- 
bered) which maintains him ; that is, he^ in 
those cases, where he must acquire from others 
in order to live, must acquire but by alienation 
of that which is fu5%not by the consent, which 

he 


* He » wlko malie« an opw/, may transfer it to anothef Br 
alienation^ as if it were his property. The praestatio tfperdt 
ho-wever is no alienation. The house-servant, the shop-man^ 
the daylabourcr, and even the hair-dresser a^e operariimeTelyr 
not artiJtcej^CiJitlie large signification of the word}, and not 
members ©f state , consequently not qualified to be citizcn«* 
He, to "whom I give my firewood to saw and to split, and 
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he gives others -to make use of his powers, 
th^efore he must serve nobod'y but the com- 
monwealth in the proper sense of the w^ord^ 
.Here artists and great (or small) landed pro- 
prietors are all equal, namely,' eack entitled 
to but one suffrage. For^as to the latter;' with- 
out even starting the question , How it couid 
have happened in justice, that any one got 
possession of more land, than he could make 
use of with his own hands (for the acquisition 
by the occupancy of war is no first acquisi- 
tion); and how it happened , that many men, 
who else might have.a|l acquired a constant 
state of possession, are thereby broitght to, 
serve those merely, in order to livp? it would 
be i-epugnant to the foregoing principle of 
equality, if a law should invest them with ' 
the prerogative. of quality, that their offspring 
shall either remain always great land-proprie- 
tdrs , (the feudal system), without being able 
to sell their estates, or to divide them among 
their i^ue, and thus redound to the use and 
profit of several of the nation, or, even in 
these divisions, that nobody but those belong- 
ing to a certain plass of men arbitrably esta- 

N a blished 

Ae taylor, to whom 1 give my clotli , to maKe a coat of, 
seem to be" in quite similar relations towards me , ^et tlio 
former is difFerenC from the latter, as the hairdresser from 
tliewigraaker (to ^vhom I may have likewise given the hait 
ior it), and as the day-labourer from tlie artist or the handi- 
craftsman , who makes a work , wliich belongs, to him till 
He is paid, TJie latter, as exercising -a traJe, trathcs hi» 
property with the other (opus), the former the use of his 
powers which he gives to another (ojjeram)-, -^ It is some- 
"whdt difiicult, I own, to determine the requisite , to be^ 
able to lay clajjoi to the station of 9, m<uv who is hj» own' 
faster. 
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blished shall be able to acquire any part of 
them. J The great ^oS^essor of land annihilates 
,as many smaller proprietors with their voices, 
as. could occupy his place; therefore does 
not vote in their name, and has by consequence 
but one voice. — As it must be left to depend 
on the ability, on the diligence and on the for- 
tune merely of every member of the^common- 
wealthjthat each may acquire a part of it and all 
the whole, but this distinction cannot be taken 
into the account in the universal legislation; 
BO must according to the heads of those, who 
are in the state of possession ,. not according 
to the' size of the possessions, be judged the 
number of those capable of voting *f or the le- 
gislature, \ . ^ 

But allf who have this right of suflEiragei 
must agree to this law of public justice; for . 
otherwise a* dispute of right would happen 
between those who do not agree to it and the 
fonner, which would^ require still a higher 
principle of right,, in order to be end^d. As 
the former cannot be expected from a whole 
nation, consequently but a majority of voices 
and that not of the voters .immediately (in a 
great nation) , but only of these delegated for 
that purpose, as representatives of the nation, 
is that only w^hich can be foreseen as attain- 
able ; . so the principle , to be contented with 
this majprity , as adopted by universal agree- 

\inent, therefore by contract, must be the 
chief ground of the establishment of a civil ' 

^constitution. 


/ 


Con- 


/ 
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Consequence. 

Here is now an' original contract, 
upon which only a civil, theref ore thoroughly - 
juridical, constitution kiriong men can be, 
founded and a commonwealth established. — • 
But this contract (^kvcl^A. contractus origLnariuSi^ 
or -pactum sociale) , as a coalition of every par- 
ticular and private will of a nation to a com- 
mon and public will (for the behoof of a juri- 
dical, legislation meifely) , is by no means ne- 
cessary to be presupposed as a yact, (nay,. it 
is as. such not at all possible) ; as if it must 
be first proved by history, that a nation, into 
whose lights and obligations we as descendants 
are entered , once actually performed such an 
act, and mast have left us, either orally. or 
scriptorily, a certain account or an instrvimeiit 
of it , in order to, consider ourselves bound to 
. a civil constitutiqp already subsisting. Sut it 
is a mei^e conception of reason, id est^ an idea^ 
which has however its indubitable (practical) 
reality, videlicety to oblige every legislator to 
give his laws in such a manner, that they 
might have sprung from the united will of a 
whole nation, and to consider every citizen, 
so far as he i^ disposed to be a citizen , as if 
he had voted with him for such* a will. For 
that is the touchstone of the rightfulness of 
every public law. If this is of such a nature 
as a whple nation could not yossihly give, its 
concurrence thereto '(as for instance that a 
certain class of subjects should have heredita- 
rily the preference of the condition of»inasters\ 
it is not justi but if it is possible only that a 

N .q: nation 
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nation could agree to it, is is duty to I\old the 
law just: let *iis suppose also, th^t the nation 
were in such a state bf its cast of mind , that, 
^ere it consulted on that head , it would in 
all probability refuse its consent.* 

But this limitation is obviously valid. but 
for the judgment of" the la^Vgiver, not of the 
subjects. If then a nation under a certain 
actual legislation should judge with great like- 
lihood to sustain the loss of its felicity ; What 
is it to do? Shall it not make opposition? 
The. only answer can be, There is nothing for 
it to do , but to obey. For the felicity w^^ich, 

vis to be expected from the foundation or the 
administration of the commonwealth for the 
subject is not under review here; but first 
merely right', that shall thereby be secured to 
evety body : which is the highest principle, 
from which must arise all ^haxims that con- 
cern a commonwealth, and that principle!^ 
limited J>y no other. With regard to the for- 

-mer (felicity) no universally valid principle 
at all Cjan be given for laws. For, as well the 
circumstances of time , as also the very incon- 
sistent and thereby ev er mixta ble fancy, wherein 

one 

* If, for example, a contribution for ivar proj^OTtional 
to all the subjects 'w^e exacted, these cannot say, though 
it is heavy, that it is unjust, because the war, in their 
opinion , is unnecessary : for they are not entitled to 
jud^e of that; but,_. as it always remains fosjiile, that it' 
isanevltable and the contribution indispensable,, it must in 
the judgnient of the subject be valid as rightful. But "when 
certain Ian Jed «nen' in such a war are burdened with taxes, 
but others of the same* class exempted from them; it is evi- 
dent, that .a whole nation cannot acquiesce in such a law» 
and it. is entitled to make representations at least against it> 
because it cannot hold just these miequal distributions of tb» 
buraens. 
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OTIC places his felicity, (but wherein he ought 
to piac^ it> nobody can p«-escribe to him) ren- 
ders all stable principles impossible, and of 
itself only unfit for the principle of legislation. 
The position : Salus^ publica supreina civttatis 
lex est J remains in its undiminished value and 
consequence; but the public prosperity, which 
is first to be taken into consideration, is di- 
rectly that legal constitution, which secures to 
every one his liberty by laws : w^hereby he 
is not deprived of the freedom to seek his fe- ' 
licity in every way he thinks the best, if he * 
does but not derogate from that universal le- 
gal liberty, consequently from tne rights of 
other fellow-subjects. 

When the chief potency ordains laws, which 
are immediately directed towards felicity (the 
opulence of the citizens , the population and 
such like) ; this doth not take ' place as 
the end of the establishment of a civil consti- 
tution , but merely as the mean , to secure the 
juridical state chiefly Against external enemies 
• of the nation. Of this the head of the state 
solely has the authority to judge, w^hether such 
belong to that flourishing state of the com* 
mori wealth, which is requisite, in order to 
secure its strength and stability, as well in- 
ternally, as against external enemies; not 
however to make the nation happy, as it were, 
against its will, but only to cause that it shall 
exist as a commonwealth,* In this judgment, 

N 4 whether 

* To tliat belong certain proliibitions of importation , in 
ordei that the means of acquisition may bo promoted for 
the advantage of the subject and not for that of foreigners 

^ aad 
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■whether that measure be tal^en prudently or 
not, the legislator luay indeed err, but nm in 
that, where he questions himself. Whether 
the law harmonize or not with the principle of 
right ; for there he has at hand that i<lea of 
the original contract as an infallible standard 
a priori^ (and needs not, as with the prin- 
ciple of felicity, wait for experience, which 
must first inform him of the fitness of his 
means). . For when it is not inconsistent with 
the idpa , that a whole nation could assent to 
it, let it^be ever so burdensome to them; it is 
confoimable to right. But if a public law, 
agi eeably to this , consequently in regard to 
right is iRRBPREHENSiBj;.E ; the faculty to 
compel is also combined with it, and , on the 
other side , the prohibition, to oppose by no 
means actively the will of the legislator : that 
is, the potency in the state, which gives effect 
to the law, is irresistible, and there exists 
no commonwealth subsisting juridically with- 
out such, a power, which beats down "and 
crushes all internal resistance , because this . 
would take place conformably to a maxim, 
which, rendered universal, would annul every 
civil constitution and destroy tlie state, in 
which only men can be in the possession of 
rights in general. 

Hence follows ; . that all opposition to the 
chief legislative, all incitation in order ^to 
render active the discontentment of the. sub- 
jects, 

and for tlieencoiiTagexnent of tlie industry, of others, becaiue 
the state » without opulence of the people , would not pos- 
sess force enough to resist foreign enemies > or to maintain 
itself, as a commonwealth. 
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jecjts, all insurrection or revolt, which bre^kes 
out into rebellion, is the greatest and most 
punishable crime in a commonwealth ; because 
it undermines its very foundation. And this 
prohibition is inconditiojialj so that that potency 
or its agent, the head of the state, may have 
violated the original contract even, and thereby 
forfeited,- according to the conception of the 
subject, the right to be legislator, by its au- 
thorizing the government to proceed tyranni- 
cally; yet no resistance, as counterpower, 
is allowed the subject. The reason of which 
is, That in a civil constitution already sub- 
sisting the nation has no longer a judgment 
amounting to a right, to determine. How it 
shall be administered. For let us take for grant- 
ed, That, the nation has such a right, in oppo- 
sition to the judgment of the actual head of 
the state ; Who shall decide , on whose side 
the right is ? Neither of them can do it , as 
judge in his own cause. Therefore there must 
be a head still above the head, to- decide be- 
tween this head and the nation ; which is in- 
consistent. — A right of necessity, {jus in casu . 
necessitatis)^ which, as an opiniative right , to 
do wrong in the * greatest (physical) neces- 
sity, is besides a nonentity,* cannot intervene 

N 5 here 

« 

* There is no casus necessitatis,, but in the case , where 
duties , namely , unconditiottal and (perhaps great , but yet) 
conditional duty, clash with one anotnex" ; ior instance, w^hen 
the averting of a misfortune from the state by the treason 
of a man, who stands in a relation to another, liKe father 
a"d son , is concerned. This averting of the evil from tli© 
former is unconditional duty , but that of the imisfortune 
of the latter coiiditional duty only (namely , so far as he i« 

nor 
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here and lift up the bar which limits the arbi- 
traiiy poteiicy of the. nation* For the head 
of the state may as : well opine: to justify 
his severe, procedure towards the subjects by 
, thfeir contumacy or refractoriness, as these 
their uproar and sedition against him by com- 
plaints of their uiibecoming sufferings; and 
Who shall decide here now? Only he, who 
finds himself in possession of the chief care of 
the public law , and that is directly the head 
' of the state, can decide; and therefore nobody 
in the conmionwealth can have a, right to dis- 
pute this possession with him* ' 

However I find respectable men, who main- 
tain this moral faculty of the subject's to coun- 
terpovirer over his superiors under certain cir- 
cumstances , among w^hoiti I shall quote here 
but Achenwall; who. is moderate, precise, and 
very cautious in his doctrines of the rights of 
nature.* He says , *When the danger , which 

threatens 

..... 

• 

not guilty of a crime against the state). THe notice, whicli 
tlie latter "would give to the magistrate of the attempt of the 
former, virould perhaps be with the greatest averseiiew, but 
urged by necessity (to wit , the moral^. — But when it i» 
said of one , who , in a shipwreck, jin order to save his own 
life , pushed another from his plank , that he acquired^! 
■ light tliereto by necessity f the physical) ; k is quite fal«e. 
I For, to preserve my lifei is but conditional duty (when it 
can be done without a crime) ; biit it is unconditional duty* 
not to take the life of another person , who does me no in- 
jury , nay , w^ho does not even -put me in danger of losing 
mine. Tne teachers of the universal civil law proceed, how- 
. ' ever, very consequentially in the juridical moral facultyt 
I vrhich they allow to tliis help in need. For the magistrate 

\ can conjoin ho punishment with the prohibition , because 

tlxia punishment must be death. But it yirould be an absurd 
' law , to threaten one with death , if he did not in dange- 
rous circumstances give himself up willingly to death. 

* Jus Naturae » Editip 5ta, Pars posterior « $$. 205*^206. 
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threatens the commonwealth from the longer 
tolerance of the injustice of the head of tho 
state, is greater than is to be apprehended from 
taking up arms against him; then the nation 
may resist him , depart from its paction of 
subjection for the behoof of this right, and 
dethrone feim as q tyrant.' And he concludes, 
^The nation returns in this nianiver (relatively 
to its former supreme lord) to the state of 
nature.' .. 

i willingly believe, that neither Achen- 
wall, nor any one of the men of probity, who 
have reasoned sophistic^y with him on this 
subject would ever have give* his advice or 
assent, in any one case happening, to such 
an enterprise; it is beyond a doubt, that, if' 
those rebellions, by which Switzerland, the 
United Netherlands/ and even Great Britain 
acquired th^ir present constitutions, praised^ 
as so happy, had miscarried, .the reader of 
their histories would have seen in the execu- 
tion of their authors , at present so >eelebrated, 
nothing but merited punishment of great state- 
criminals. F6r the issue commonly inixeR it- 
self with our judgments of the grounds of 
right , though that is uncertain , but these are 
certain. It is however clear , thjit , as to the 
latter , — w^hen it is granted , that by such a 
rebellion no \\n*ong is done to the prince (who 
has violated, for example, a jayeuse entree ^ as 
an actually existing contract with the nation), 
•— the nation does wrong in the highest de- 
gree to seek its right in this manner; .because 
it (adopted as a mtxim) renders every jmridi- 
cal constitution unsecUre , and . introduces a 

totally 
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totally lawless state {status naturalis) , -wVere 
all rirht ceases, at least toliave effect. -7- "With 
regard to this ^topension of so many \rell- 
xneaning authors to speak in behalf of the 
people (to their own ruin), I have to obsen^e, ' 
that the cause of it is , partly the common il-' 
lusion, \vhen the principle of right is the' 
Subject of consideration, to found their judg-* 
ments upon the principle of felicity; and 
partly, where no instrument of an actual con- 
tract proposed to tlie commonwealth, accepted 
by its head, and sanctioned by both is to be 
met with, as they alWays supposed the idea of 
an original contract, which constantly forms 
the basis in ^reason, to be something, which 
mtist actually take place, . and ^o were of opi- 
nion to preserve to the people the faculty to 
depart therefrom at pleasure in case X)f a gross 
violation, but judged by themselves to be so * 

The evil, which the principle of felicity 
(that is properly not capable of any determi- 
nate principle) occasions , as well in the law 
of state, as in moral, rtotwiths tending the 

• . £:ood 

» 

* Ltt the actual contract of tlie people with the suprenie 

• lord be ever so muc h violated; they cauho»' directly as a com' 
monwealth, act in opposition, hut only by complotting. 

• The constitution hitherto subsisting i? torn by the people ; 
and the organization of a new commonwealth must take place« 
There now intervenes a state of anarchy with all its hor- 
rors, whic h are thereby possible at least; and the injustice 
which happens here, is that/ which one party among the 
people does to another.; as is obvious from the* example 
cited, where the factious Subjects of that state endeavoured 
at las t to obtrude on one another a constitution which would 
have been. much more oppressive, , than -ihat which they, 
forsook ; that is to say , they w^^ild have been eat up by 
nobles and- clergy; whereas, they might ej^ect more equality 
i,n the disiribntion of the burdens of state undbr an all-goo 
▼ ^ ning head. 


^- 
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good intentions of the teachers of it,, is evi- 
denL The sovereign* is determined tomalie 
the people happy according to his conceptions, 
and becomes a despot ; the people ^will not 
suffer themselves to be deprived of the uni-* 
versal claim of mankind to proper felicity, and 
become rebels. Had it been first inquired. 
What is right (where the principles stand firm 
a priori , and no empiric can botch therein) ; 
the credit, of the idea of the social conttact 
would havQ. remained indisputable: but not 
as a fact (as Danton would have it , without 
whicji he declares all rights and all property 
to be found in the actually existing civil con- 
stitution to be totally null) , but only as a ra- 
tional principle of the* judgment of every pub- 
lic juridical constitution in' general. And it 
would be perspected , that , before the univer- 
sal will exists ,. the nation ppssesses no coac- 
tive right at all against its rulers , becausfe it 
can compel juridically by these only; but if 
that exists , in the same manner no coaction 
to be e:5tercised by it against these can have 
place, because it then would he itself the chief 
ruler; consequently a right of coaction (oppo- 
sition in either words or deeds) never belongs 
to the nation against the head of the state: 

We see. this theory sufficiently confirmed 
in the praxis. In the cpnstitvttion of England, 
of which the British nation baast so much, as 
if it were a pattern for all the world ,* we 

find 

• 

* Though there may , perhaps , be scope for Parliament 
(when the circumstances of tKe times shall allow) to exer- 
«Wi their poUticaJl wisdoxu in ref owning and supplying de- 
feat* 
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find that.it is perfectly silen^t with- regard to 
the mCral faculty, whkh, in case the monarch 
should infrin^ge the contract of i688t belciiirs 
. .to thfe nation J consequently reserves for itself 
in 'seQret a rebellion against him , should he 
violate it, because no law exists on this head. 
For, it is a palpable contradiction, that the 
constitution Sn this case, shall comprise a law, 
/^vhich justifies the overthrowing of the subsist- 
ing constitution , frdn^ which* all particular 
laws proceed, (suppose the contract were even 
violated); because it must then comprehend a 
publicly constituted * counterpotency, therefore | 
a second head of ^he state, to protect the rio:hts 
of the nation against the first, jbut then a third 
also, to. decide between both, dn \^hose side 
the ri,ght is. — * The leaders of that nation 
(or, if you chuse, the guardians), apprehen- 
sive of such an* accusation, if their attempt 

should 

' lects, and WTiere is thtt Iiuinan institution 'mchonrmcli? 

Hlbi homines ^ ibi vitia.'* And though the translator has. un- 
questionably., the greatest deference for the Author's pro- 
found' penetration and superior fndgementy he casiixot om 
jthink , that Britons liave at least as good reason to glory in 
the happy frame- of their Constitution^ as either the Pnissians 
in their Autocrasy , or the French in the Sovereigntj of the 
•people, that marvellously ridiculous stalkinehorse, byvrbiGb 
J acob ins ?ii\d Illumines dei^eiveand outrage the unenlightened 
(unfortunately not the least numerous) pAit of the devoted 
freiich nation. 

'Crimes and qnorraities ai;e the legitimate oIFspring of a 
government founded in rehetlion,. perjury > rapine- and 
murder/ « 

« 

* No right in the' state can be 4;oncealed by a secret reser- 
vation, as it were, maliciously^; and still less the rigbt, 
which the nation assumes to itself as one' belonging to the 
constitution ; because all itsr laws must be thought as sprung 
from a public will., Theretore if the constitution allowed a 
rising ot riiepeople, it must declare publicly the right tk^e- 
to> and in what mode use is to be made of iu 
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should fail , have rather feigned a Toluntarjr- 
abdication of the government by the monarch, 
Xl^ho was frightened away by them, than as^ 
sumed to themselves the right to depose him, 
by which they would have pnt the constitu- 
tion in a manifest contradiction with itse)f. 

As I am confident not to have incurred by 
these my assertions the reproach of having Hat-' 
tered monarchs too much by this inviolable- 
ness^ so I trust nobody will accuse me of 
maintaining too much in favour of the people, 
liirhen I say , that they also have their rights 
against the head of the state , which are not 
possible to be lost , though these can be no 
coactive rights. 

Hohhes is of the opposite opinion. Accord- 
ing to him de Cive^ cap, 7 , $. 14 , the head of 
the state is bound in nothing to the nation by 
contract , and can do no wrong to the citizen 
(let him dispose of him as he pleases). — This 
position would be perfectly right, if by wrong 
were mlderstood that laesion, which grants 
the injured party a coactive right against him, 
who does him wrong;' but, so in the gene- 
ral, the position is frightful. .; 
The subject , who is not refractory , must 
suppose , that his supreme lord does not will 
to do him wroitg. Consequently, as every 
man has rights, which he cannot possibly lose, 
which he cannot even relinquish , if he had a 
mind , and of which he is entitled to judge ; 
but the wrong , that in his opinion is done to 
him, happens according to that supposition 
bi\t from error or ignorance of certain conse- 
q^uences from laws of the «hief potency : so 

the' 
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• the faculty must belofig to the citizen of 
state, and that with the permission of the 
supreme lord himself, . to mal^^ publicly 
Itnown his opinion of dispositions of the 
latter , which seem to him tor be a wrong to- 
wards the commonwealth. For., to suppose, 
that .the Ijead of the state cannot even cur, or 
be ignorant of a matter, would represent him 
as endowed • with heavenly inspirations and 
elevated above humanity. Therefore, the only 
palladium of the rights of the nation is the 
JLIBERTY bF THE PEN, kept within the limits 
of the highest reverence and love for the con- 
stitution , under . which one lives , by the li- 
beral way of thinking of the subjects, which 
that instils even, (and the pens restrict one 
another of themselves, in order that they may 
not lose their liberty)* For to deny the nation 
this liberty ^ is not only as much , as to de- 
pxive it of all claim to right in regard to •the 
chief ruler, (according to Hobbes),- but to take 
away from the latter, whose will, merely by 
representing the vmiversal will of the«iati6n, 
gives orders to the subjects as citizens, all 
knowledge of that, which, if he knew it, he 
himself, would alter , and to put him in con* 
tradiction with himself. But to insinuate appre- 
hension to the head of the stat^,that, by think- 
ing for one's self, and, if I may use the ex- 
pression, by thinking aloud, disturbance or 
commotion niay be stirred up in the. state,' is 
as much as to excite diffidence in his own po- 
tency , or hatred against his people. • 

But the universal principle, according to 
whiclf a nation have td. judge of their rights 
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negatwely^ that "is, merely to ]udge, what 
may be considered as 7wt enacted by the chief 
legislative with its best Avill , is contained in 
the position: the legisi^ator, with 4fe-- 

GARDTO THE NATION, CANNOT DECREE THAT, 
WHICH THE NATION CANNOT DJECRE-E WITH 
REGAKb TO THEMSELVES* 

when, exempli gratia, the question is, 
Whether a law, wihich enjoins a certain eccJe- 
siastical constitution once established to be 
perpetual , can be considered #as arising fioiu 
the proper will of the legislator (his design) ? 
let it first be enquired, Whether a nation can 
ordain it a law for itself, that certain posi- 
tions and forms of faith of external religion 
once received shall remain for ever; and 
whether it can hinder its posterity from mak- 
ing farther progress in introspections into re* 
ligion, or from altering some old errours ? It is 
obvious , that an original contract of the na- 
tion, .which constituted this a law, would i^ 
itself be void: because it jars with the desti- 
nation and. end of hun^anity ; consequently a 
law made accordingly is not to be considered as 
the proper will of the iponarch, against which 
thereiPore represesitations may be inade. — - But 
in all cases, if any thing were even ^o enacted 
by t:he chief legislature, universal and public 
judgments itiay, it is true, be given on it, 
but verbal or active resistance never can be made 
against it. » • 

In every commonwealth there must be an 
OBEDIENCE, Under the mechanism of the con- 
stitution of state according to coactive laws 
(which refer to the whole) , but at the same 
Vol. L Q tim« 
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time a spirit of liberty, as every one, m 
that which concerns the universal duty of 
man , requires, in order not to fall into a con- 
trltliction with himself, to he convinced by 
reason, that this coaction is. rightful. The 
former, without the latter, i3 the immediate 
cause of all secret societies. For it is a 
natural propension of humanity to communi- 
cate their thoughts to one another, especially 
on w^ha^ concerns mankind in general; and 
these societies would cease , were this liberty 
favouted. — - And by what else can come to 
the government the knowledge , which pro- 
motes its o-wn essential design, than by al* 
lowing the spirit of liberty , so woi:thy of re^- 
verence, in both its origin and its effects, to 
manifest itself. 

Nowhere does a praxis passing by all pure 
principles of reason decide with more pre- 
sumption on theory , than in the question con- 
cerning the requisites to a good.conBtiUition 
bf state. The reason is, that a legal constitu- 
tion of a long continuance has aGcustoined 
the nation by degrees , to judge their felicity 
as well as their tights according to the state in 
which every thing has been ^ hitherto in>its 
quiet course; but not conversely to estimate 
the latter according- to conceptions, with 
which reason w^ould furnish them : but rather 
always to pt^efer that passive state to the dan- 
gerous situation , to seek a better (where that, 
which Hypocrates gives to encourage the phy- 
sicians, is a.py)]icable, videlicet^ judicium an- 
ceps , experirnentuin periculosuin). As now all 
constitutions of a long enough duration, what- 
ever 
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ever impeifections they may hate, yield, not- 
withstanding their difference, the very same 
result, namely, To be contented with that 
constitution , under which one lives : so no 
theory at all, w^hen the welfare ' of THt 
i^ ATI ON is (considered, is in fact Valid, btit 
every thing rests upon a praxis obedient to 
experience. 

fiut if there is any stich thing \t\ reason, as 
maybe expressed by the term law of state; 
and if this conception has a binding power for 
men , who are in a state of antagonism of 
their liberty towards one another, consequently 
objective (practical) reality, without needing ' 
to look to either the welfare or the misery 
which may ^rise to them therefrom (of ^ehich 
the knowledge rests upon experience merely):," 
it is founded upon principles a priori (for, 
experience cannot teach what is right; and 
there is a theory of the law of state, without , 
a consonancy with which no praxis whatever 
is valid. * '^ 

'Against this now nothing can be advanced, 
but, that, though men have in their heads, 
the idea of the rights belonging to them, they, 
on account of their hardheartedriess, are incap- 
able and unworthy of being treated conform- 
ably to it , and therefore a chief power pro- 
ceeding according to rules of prudence merely 
must keep them in order. , But this leap of 
desperation {salto inortdle) is of such a nature, 
tliat , when once not right , but only power, 
is in agitation , the nation may try theirs too, 
and thus render every legal constitution very 
unsecnre. If there is not something (such as 

2 thtt 
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the right of man), which extorts immediate 
reverence through reason, every influence on 
the arbitrament of men is incapable to curb 
their liberty : But when , together with be- 
nevolence , right speaks aloud , human nature 
sho>ars itself not so degenerated, as not to listen 
to its voice with veneration. (Tujh pietate 
gravem meritisque si forte virurn queni Con- 
spexere , silent arrectisque auribus adStant. 
Vii-gil). .. 


SECTION 


SECTION III 

OF THE RELATION WHICH TH& THEORY BEAKS 
TO THE PRAXIS IN THE I^AW OF NATIONS, 
.CONTEMPLATED IN AN UNIVERSAIi PHILAN- 
THROPIC, THAT IS, COSMOPOEITI^AL, VIEW.* 




(^Against Moses Mendelssohn), 


I 


s the human species to. be beloved on the 
whole; or is it an object; which one must 
contemplate with indignation, to which one 
indeed wishes (in order not to become a mis- 
anthrope) every sort of good, but qever ex- 
pects this froiii it, consequently must rather turn 
away from it? The answering of this question 
depends on the answer, which may be given 
to the following^ to. wit, Are therein hunian 
• nature predispositions, from which one may 
infer , that the species will always proceed to 
the better; and that the bad of the present 
and of the past times will lose itself in the 
£;ood of the future? For thus we may love 
the species, at least in its constant approxi-i- 

mation 

■ 

* It ii not so immediately obvibus, how a universal l>hi-' 
kntropical presupposition leads to a cosinopolitical coi*6iJ.tu- 
tion, but this to the foundine*of a law of nations , as a state, 
in. which only the predispositions of humanity , that xeiider 
our Species lovely , Tpay be sufficiently developed ; -— The 
coiidusion of this section will present this connection tb 
view, 
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mation to the good, otherwise we must either 
hate or despise it; the aflFectation ofunriver- 
sal philanthropy (which would then be at most 
a love ^of benevolence only, but not of com- 
placency) , may say to the contrary what it 
pleases. For that , which is and remains bad,; 
chiefly that in the premeditated reciprocal vio- 
lation of the most sacred rights of mankind, 
6ne cannot, notwithstanding the greatest exer- 
tion to force one's, self to love*, avojd to hate: 
not directly in order to do men mischief, but 
to have as little to do with them as possible. , 
Moses Mendelssohn was of the latter opi- 
nion (Jerusalem , sect. <?. p. 44 — 47) , wljiich 
he opposed to his friend LeSsing's hypothesis 
of a divine education of the human species. 
It. is all a fancy with him:. *that the w|?oIe, 
the humanity here ' below , ;shall in process of 
^im6 advance always and perfectionate itself. -r 
We see, continues he, the human species pn 
^e. whole tate small soarings; and it never 
advanced a step forwards, without falling back 
i^iimediately afterwards with redoubled cele- 
|-ity to its former «tate.' (That is exactly the 
stone of Sisyphus; ^nd one supposes in this 
manner, like the Indian, the earth, to be a 
pl^ce of expiation for old sins , at present not 
possible ta be remembered). — . Again, 'Man 
goes, farther, but humanity continually wavers 
between firm limits ; but maintains , con- 
templated on the whole, in every period, near- 
ly the same degree of iporality, the same mea- 
sure of religioii and of irreligion, of virtue and 
7pf vice, of iiappiness. (?) and of misery.' — 
These assertions*, he intioduces , by saying, 

Do 





*Oc you wish to divine, what the views o£ 
l^rovidence are with humaiiity? Invent no 
hypotheses' (he a little before named this theo- 
ry); *look but to that, which actually happens, 
and . could 'you cast an eye to the history of 
all times , t6 that, which has always hap- 
pened. This is matter of fact; ' this must 
- have belonged to the design, must Ixave been 
approved , or at least received ii\ the plan of 

wisdom.' 

» 

J am of another opinion. — • If it is an 
aspect -vforthy of a Deity , to see a virtuous 
man struggling with adversitie3 and tempta* 
^ lions to bad 9 and yet stand out against them ;- 
it is an aspect highly unworthy , I will not 
say of a Deity , but even of the most common, 
but well-meaning man, to see tfie human spe-» 
cies make progress from* period to period in 
vijtue, and spon afterwards fallback just as 
deep into vice and misery. To biehold this 
tragedy for a while may perhapii be affecting; 
and edifying^ but at last' thq curtain must 
drop. For at length it bccomea a farce ; and 
the actors do not tire of it, because they are"" ' 
fools, yet the spectator, who h»s, enough in 
one act or another , becomes titediof it, wheq 
he can gather thence \j^ith reason, ibattj^e^ne^ 
vef-ending piece is perpetually tKejsame.', ^fhe^ 
punishment following at last. may. iijdee^^ 
when it is a play merely , mahQj Amends fqr. 
the disagreeable feelings' by :the end. Put 
to allow vices without number (though with 
virtues intervening) to be actually heaped up. 
upon one another, in order that tliere may on^ 
day be a great punishment^ is„ according tp 
, O 4 -our 
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our conceptions at least, even contrary to the 
.morality of a wise Author and Governour of 
the world. , 

1 may therefore suppose , that , as the hu- 
man species is constantly advancihg in regard 
to culture , as its end of nature ,*it is engaged 
in d progression to the better in regard to the 
moral end of its existence also, and that this 
is, it is true, sometimes interrupted ^ but ne- 
ver discontinued. It is not necessary for me to 
prove this presupposition ; its opposcrs must 
pro\^^. For I rest upon my innate dfity, so to 
act on posterity , in every member of the 
series of generations, — wherein J (as a man ^ 
in general) am , and with the requisite moral 
quality in nie^^ yeh not so good, as I ought to 
be, consequently as I could be, — that they 
ihall always grow better (of which the possi- 
bility must also be supposed), and that thus 
this duty may be rightfully transmitted by in- 
heritance frofi^ the one member of 'the genera- 
tion^ to the other.' * 

Let ever so many doubts, furnished by ar- 
guments collected from history, be'made agaifist 
my hopes, doubts, .which, were they proy- 
iti^, might iiiduce me to desist from k labour 
ih'appearanc^*^ fruitless i I cannot, however, 
do long asthls^ cannot be made quite certain, 
exchange duty (as the iiquiduin) for the rule 
of prudence not to labour with a view 
to jiv^hat is impracticable (as. the Uliquidum^ 
because it> is lify'pothesis merely); and, how 
imcertain soever I may always be and remain, 
whether the better is to be hoped for the hu- 
man species, this cannot d^iggate from the 

maximi 
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maxim y consequeridyiiot from it$ necessary 
presupposition in a practical view, that it is 
feasab]e. ' 

This hope for better times, without which 
an earnest desire to do any thing conducible 
to the universal weal , had never warmed the 
human heart, has at. all times had influence 
on the labours of. the well -thinking; and the 
good Mendelssohn musthave reckoned on this 
likewise, virhen he .exerted himself with so 
much zeal for the enlightening and for thfe 
welfare of the nation, to which he belonged. 
For to effectuate them of himself only , if 
others after him did not proceed farther on the 
sam^ path, he could not reasonably hope. Not- 
withstailding the sad spectacle not so much of 
the evils, which afflict the human species from 
causes natural , as rather of those , which m^n 
do to one another; the mind becomes serene 
by the * jirospect , thdt , in future ,. things 
may grow better ; and indeed with disinter- 
ested benevolence, when we shall have been t 
long ago sunk into the grave , and shall not 
enjoy the fruit of the tree which w^e ourselves 
hare planted. Empirical arguments against 
the success of this resolution formed on hope, 
avail nothing here. For, that that, which 
hitherto has not succeeded, will on' that ac- 
count never succeed , * does not justify desist- 
ing from a pragmatical or even a technical 
purpose (as, for example, that of travelling 
in the air in aerostatical balloons) ; but still 
less a moral one, which J when jts effecting is 
bat not demonstratively impossible , is duty. 
Besides many proofs may be given, that the 

O ^ human 
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hnmah species, on the whole, is actually in 

our agC) an comparison with all the precede 
ing ones , considerably advanced in the moral 
self-refof malion , • (iriipediu'.ients of a short du- 
ration oan proye nothing to the contrary) : and 
that the clamour of its continually increasing 
degeneracy proceeds directly from this, to wit, 
that, when it stands on a higher step erf mo- 
rality , it sees still farther before it , and its 
judgment on that, -^hich one is,' incompa- 
lison with what bne ought to be,tronsequently 
our self-censure, becomes always the stronger; 
the more steps of morality we- have already 
ascended, in the whple course of the. world, 
with which we are become acquainted; * 

• If we enquire, by what means this ever- 
lasting progression to the better maybe main- 
tained and accelerated , we immediately per- 
ceive , that this consequence going to infinity 
does not depend so much on whati^e do (for 
instance tfie education which we give youth), 
. and according to what method we proceed in 
order to effect it;- as on that, which human 
nature does in us and with us, in order to 
force us into a tracls, which we would not 
easily keep of ourselves. For froni it, or. rather 
.(because the highest wisdom is requisite to 
the accomplishment of this end) from Provi* 
dence only, can we expect a consequence, 
vi^hich refers to the whole and from that to 
the parts, whereas men with their jirojuts 
set out but from the parts , nay , remain but 
with them, and can extend, it is true, their 
ideas , but not their influence to the whole, 
as such, which is too vast for them: especially 

as 
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as they, in oppositioT> to one another in their 
projects, will hardly unite of their own free 
determination. As violence on all sides , and "^ 
the n.ecessity arising 'therefrom, must finally 
bring a nati^on to the resolution, to submit 
theinsselves to the coaction , which reason it- 
self prescribes to them as a mean, namely, 
to subject themselves to public law , and to 
enter into the state of a civil constitution ; so 
must necessity likewise , from the incessant 
warring, by which states endeavour to lessen 
ajid to subjugate one another, bring them at 
last, even against their will, either to enter 
into, the state of a cosvwpolitical constitution; 
or, if such a state of universal peace is, pnthe 
other hand, still more dangerous to liberty 
(as has , frequently been, the cjase with over- 
grown states) , by bringing to pass the most 
horrible dtespotism , tliis necessity must com- 
pel them to put themselves into a state, wiiich 
indeed is not a cosmopolitical commonwealth 
nnder one head, but a juridical state of con- 
federation nevertheless according ta a laio of 
nations concerted in. common. 

For as the advancing culture of states, with 
the propensity increasing, at the same time to 
aggrandize one's self at the expence of others 
either by. cunning or by force , must multiply 
.wars, aud occasion still greater expences by 
armies (with constant pay) more and more 
augmented , maintained on fi permanent foot- 
ing aud in discipline , and furnished with in- 
struments of war always becoming more nu- 
merous ; , mean-while the prices of all the nes. 
ces^ies of life increase continually , without 
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leaving any hope, that a proportionally ad- 
vancing accession of the metals representing 
them will accrue; besides no peace lasts so 
long, that \\\e savings diiripg it would be ade- 
quate to the expences of the next war, to 
which the invention of a national debt is an 
ingenious expedient, it is true, but anfa,ihilat- 
ing itself at last: so impo ten cy must finally 
eftectuate what good will ought to have done, 
but did not: That every state become so or- 
ganized in its interiour, that not the head of 
the state, to whpm the Svar is in fact attended 
' with no charges ( because he carries it on at 
the expence of another, to wit, the nation) 
/ but the nation , who actually defray the char- 
• ges of it, shall have the deciding voice, Whe- 
ther Jthere shall be ^war or not (for which in- 
deed the realising of that idea of the origin^} 
compact must be necessarily presupposed). 
For I mate no doubt but these, from a mere 
appetijte for aggrandizement , or on account 
of an opiniative verbal oiFence merely, would 
avoid the danger of exposing themselves to 
indigence and misery, which the head of the 
state never suffers. 

And thus posterity (upon which no burdens 
are laid by its progenitors), may always advance 
to the better, even in a moral sense, without 
a love to them, .but only the self-love of every 
age, being the cause of it: as every common- 
wealth , unable to offer violence/to another, 
must adhere to right only, and may hope 
with reason, that other states, formed in the 
'Same manner, will assist it in this. 

/ This 
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This is however but opinion atid merely 
hypothesis: uncertain, like all judgments, 
which -w^ould give to an intended effect , that 
is not totally in our power ^ its only suitable 
causenatural; and, even as such (hypothesis), 
it does not contain , in a state already subsist- 
ing, a principle for the subjects to^obtain i^ 
by force (as above-mentioned), but only for 
heads of states free from coaction. Though it 
does not just lie in the nature of man, accord- 
ing to*the common order, to forego arbitrably 
any thing of his povs^er, in pressing circum- 
stances it is not impossible; so it cannot be 
considered as an expression unsuitable to the 
moral wishes and hop^s of men (with the con- 
sciousness of their* inability), to look for 'the 
circumstances thereto requisite ffom Provi" 
dencCj who will procure a success to the end 
of humanity in its whole species for the at- 
tainment of its final destination by the fre^ 
use.of its .powerS, so far as they extend, to . 
which success the ends of men, considered se- 
parately , act in direct opposition. For even 
the counter-action of the inclinations (from 
which arises the bad) Amoitg one another,: fur- 
nishes reason with a free play, to subdue them 
altogether; and, instead of the. bad, which 
destroys itself, to makethe good govern, which, 
when it once exists, maintains itself hence- 
forward of itself. 

Human nature appears nowhere les^ ami- 
able, than in the relation of whole nations to 
one another. Neither the self-silfficiency, nor 
the property, of the one state is a moment se- 
cure,against the other. The will to subjugate ^ 
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another, or tolessen what belongs to another, al- 
ways exists;, and the anfning for defence, which 
often renders peace yet more burdensome, and 
more destrtictive to the internal welfare, than 
even war itself, niiist never cease.' Against this 
no other mean, is possible, than a law of nir- 
tions founded upon public laws accompanied 
with potency , to which every state must sub- 
ject itself (according to the analogy with a ci- 
vil law or a law of state for single men). — 
For a constant universal peace, by the halance 
of the poivers of Europe so named, is, like 
Swifts house, (which was built by an archi- 
tect so exactly according to all tiie laws of 
equilibjrium , that, a sparrow happening to 
perch upon it, it immediately fell to the groimd) 
a mere fancy. — But it may he said that 
states will' never subject themselves to snch 
coactive laws; and the proposal of an uni- 
•jfersal state of nations, to whose power all 
single states shall- submit Aemselves of their 
own accord, in order to obey its laws, how- 
ever melodiously it may sound in the theory 
of a St. Pierre, or of a Rousseau, is of no vali- 
dity in the praxis: as it has always been de- 
rided by great stsltesmen, but still more by 
heads of states , as a pedantic childish idea of 
the schools. 

Wjhereas, for my part, I confide in the 
theory , which sets out from the principle of 
right, as the relation between men and states 
ought to be^ and which recomnlends to the 
terrestrial gods the maxim , at all times to 
proceed so in their differences , that such an 
universal state of nations may be thereby in- 
troduced, 
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troduced , and therefore to suppose it possible 
(in praocijf and that it caji be; hut I'confide 
at tiie same time ( in suhsidiuin) in the nature 
of things , which compels to go , where one 
does not go willingly {fata volentem ducunt, 
nolentem trahunt). In ^his is then taken into 
the account human nature which, as reve- 
rence for right and duty is always alive in it, 
1 neither can nor will hold so immersed iri the 
bad, that the morally practical reason after 
many unsuccessful essays shall not at last gain 
a complete victory over it, and also represent 
it (human nature) as amiable. W,e therefor© ' 
maintain, that , in a cosmopolitical view, what 
is valid in theory from grounds of reason, is 
valid in the praxis likewise^ 
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'T'hose , who consider the publication of a 
book as the use of the property in a copy- 
(whether the possessor came by it as a manu- 
script from the author, or as a. transcript of it^ 
from an actual editor), and then> however, by 
the reservation of certain rights , whether of 
the author's , or of the editor's, who is put in 
possession by him , have a mind tp limit the 
use still, to this, namely, that it is not per- 
mitted to counterfeit it, can. thereby never 
attain the end. For the author's property in 
his thoughts or sentiments '(though it were not 
granted that such a property has place ' accord- 
ing to external laws) remains to him no.t with- 
standing the couj>terf eit 5 and, as an express 
consent of the vendees of a book to such a. li- 
mitation of their property cannot have place,* 

? 12 how 

* Would an editor attempt to bind every body^ "wlio 
PtiTchased liis worli, to the condition, to be accused of em- 
bezzling the property of another intrusted to him, if "either 
|nienti6naUy , or by his iiiponsiderateness, the copy, which 
he purchf»sed , -were used for the purpose of counterfeiting ?^ 
Nobody would eonsent to this^' because he would thereby^ 
expoie himself to every sort of trouble about the inquiry and- 
the 'defence. The woijk would theifliore remain upon, tho 
editors hands. 
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how much less would a' merely presumed one 
sulEce to their obligation ? 

I believe, however, to have reason to con- 
sider the publication not as the trading with 
goods in one's own name i but as^/ie transact^ 
ing of business in the name o/^ another ^ to wit, 
the author, and in this manner to be able to 
reprifesent easily and distinctly the wrongful- 
ness of counterfeiting bool^s. My argument, 
which proves the editor's, right ^ is contained 
in a ratiocination ; after which follows a se- 
cond, wherein the counterfeiter's pretension 
sjball be refuted. 

I. 

» 

Tieduction of the Editor*s Right against the 
• . . • Cojinterfeiter. 

Whoever transacts another's business in 
his name and yet against his will, is obliged 
tp give up to him , or to his attorney, all the 
profits that may arise therefrom , and to repair 
^11 the loss , which is thereby occasioned to 
either the one or the other. 

Now the counterfeiter is he , who transacts 
another's business (the author's) and sp on,' 

Therefore he is obliged to give up to the 
, a^thor , or to his attorney (the editor) etc. 

l^roof of the Major. 

As the agent, who intrudes himself, acts 
in the name of another in a maxtner not per- 
mitted y he has no claim to the profit ^ which 

^ arisen 
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arises from this business ; but he, . in whose 
name he carries on the b^si^ess , or another 
attorney , to whose charge the former has* 
committed it, po^i^esses the right, to appro- 
priate this profit to himself, as the fruit of 
his property. Besides , as this agent injures 
the possessor's right by intermeddling nullo 
jur^ with other's affairs , he must of necessity 
pay all damages sustained. This lies beyond 
a doubt i» the elementary conceptions of th^^ 
law of nature. , 

Proof of the Minon 

The first point of the minor is , That the 
editor transacts the business of another by the 
publication. — Here every thing depends on * ♦ 

the conception of a book, or of a writing in * « 

genefaL, as a labour of .the author's , and on 
the conception of the editor in general (whe- 
ther he be attorney or not). Whether a /book 
be a commodity, which 'the author, either 
mediately or by means of another, can traffijC 
with the public, therefore, alienate either with 
or • without reservation of certain rights ; or 
wl^etheritis not rather a mere use of his powers' 
{opera) , which he can concede , it is true , to 
others , but never alienate ? Again, AVhether 
the editor transacts his business in his own; 
name, or another's business in the name of 
another? > * 

In a book as a writing the author speaks to ' 
his reader; and he, who printed it, speaks ' 
by his, copies not for himself, but entirely in 

P 3 ^e 
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the name of the author. The" editor exhibits 
him as speating publicly, And mediatessbut 
the delivery of this speech to the public. Let 
the copy of this speech, whether it be in the 
handwriting or in print, belong to whom it 
will ; yet to use this for one's self, or to traffic 
, with it, is a business, which every owrter of it 
may conduct in his own nameandat pleasure. 
But to Z*f any one speflA publicly, 'to publish 
his speech as such, is as much as to say, to 
speak in his name , and , in a manner , to say 
to the public, A writer lets you know, teaches 
yi>\.\ etc, 'this or that literally by me. I answer 
for nothing', not even fertile lib.erty, which he 
tajses, to speak publicly through me; "'I am 
but the mediator of its conling to you; that 
is jio doubt a business, which ohe can execute 
,. in the name of another only, but never in 
on^'s own (js edxtor). The editor furnishes 
in his own name the mute instrument 'of the 
delioering 6f a speech of the author's to the 
public i'^' but he cgn pub'UsJi the said speech 
by printing, consequently show himself as the 
person, by whom the author addresses the 
public, but in the name of the author. 

Tlie scKiid point of the minor is, 
thecouriterfeiUi idi ' iLalits the (at 
'liesft , not onlv \iuliuutany( 

I " • A ba Is 
, to tl e piiH 

' .'■yinboht: ■ 
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the pi<oprietor, but even cbntrAry to his will. 
For as he is a counterfeiter, only because he 
invades .the province of another, who is au- 
thorized by the author himseif to publish ihe 
work; the quesBon is, Whether the author 
can confer the same faculty on another, arid 
consent, thereto. It is'' however clear, that, 
»s then each of them, 'the first editor and the 
person afterwards usurping the publication of 
the work (the counterfeiter), would manage 
the authpfs business with the "same public-, 
the labour of tlie one must render that of the 
other useless and "te ruinous to both; there- 
fore a contract of the author's with an editor 
with the reservation , to allow to another still 
the publication of his work , is impossible j 
consequently the author was not entitled to 
give the permission to any*other (as counter- 
feiter), and the latter should not have even pre- 
sumed this ; by consequence the counterfeit- 
ing of books is a business totally contrary to 
the will of the proprietor , and yet undertaken 
in his name. 

From this groftnd it follows, that not.the 
author, but the ediior authorized by him, is 
lesed. For as the foritier has entirely given. 
up his right to the managing of his business 
with the public to the editor and, without re- 
seiTation , to dispose of it othei-wise ; so the 
latter is the only proprietor of the transaction 
of this business, and ihe counierfeilfr en- 
croaches on the editoi , but not on the author. 

But as this right of transacting a ^ •■ -«s,* 
which, if nothing particular ha' ' 

on concerning it, niav be do? 
f 4 
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hy another, 19 no\ to be considered o^i^sdf 

as inalienable {jus p'ersomiUisinaaii^ ; the«di- 
tor , as he is invested with full power/ has 'the 
faculty of making over his right of publication 
to another ; and as. the author must consei^ 
to this, he, who undertakes the ))usiness from 
the second hand, is not counterfeiter , but 
rightfully authorized Mitor, that is, one, to 
whom the editor, who wasput in possession by 
the author, has transferred his {ilenipotence. 

II. , ■ , 

Refutation of the Counierfeiter*spretended1light 
against tJie editor. 

The question remains still to be answered. 
Whether , as the editor abalienates the work, 
of his author to the public, the consent of the 
.■ former (and-of course of th^ latter, who gave 
hiw authority) to every use of it at pleasure, 
consequently to reprinting it, does not follow 
from the ^properly in the copy , however dis- 
a^eeable it may be to hipi? For gain per- 
haps ■ enticed him to undertake with this risk 
the business of editor,, without excluding the 
purchaser from it by jm express contract, be- 
cause' this might have been hurtful to his busi- 
ness, —r That the property of the copy does 
not furnish ihi^ riglitlprove by llie followijjg, 
raLiok:iiiaLion: 

A pcrsonaM ^^^g^^ ^Bb^<i ^"0,^ 
can never be| 
thing only. 
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jJStit'tlie eight. of publishing a work is a \ 
personal {lositive fight. • t^ 

' Thesef ore it never can be derived from the 
property of a thing (the cqpy) only. 

Proof of the Major* , 

With the property of a thing is indeed con- 
joined the negative right, to resist any one, who 
would hinder me from the use of it at pleasure^ 
but a -posiAve right against a person^ to denland 
of bim to perform something or to serve 
me in any thing, cannot arise from the mere 
property of a thing. It is true this latter might 
by a particular agreenient be added to the con- 
tract, whereby I acquire a property from any . 
body; for example, that, when I purchase a 
commodity , the vender shall ^end it to a cer- 
tain place flree from expences. But then the 
right against the person , to do something for 
me, does ndt proceed from the mere property 
of iny purchased thing ^^ but from, a particular 
contract. . 

r 

^ Proof Of the Minor. 

One has a right in the thing, which he can 
dispose of at pleasure in his own name. But 
what he can perform but in the name of an- 
other^ he transacts this business so , that the 
other is thereby bound, as if it were trans- 
acted,' by himself. {Quod quis facit -per aliuin^ 
'«'•-* fecisse putandus est). Therefore my right 
transacting of a business in the name^ 
er is*a personal positive right, namely, 
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to Tiecessitate the author of the businiess to 
guaranty something, to wit, to answer for 
ever\' thing, which he has done by me, orto 
which he obliges himself through'me. The 
publishing.of the work now is a'speech to the 
public (by printing) in the name of the author, 
conseqitenciy a business in the name of an* 

' other. Therefore ths right to it is a right of 
the editor's against a pefson^ not mereJy to 
defend himself in the use of his property at 
pleasure against him; but to necessitate him 
to acknowledge and to answer for as his own 
a certain business, which the editor trans- 
acts in his name, — consequently a personal 
positive right. 

Th-e copy, according to which the editor 
prints, is a' ivork of the author's (opus), and 
belongs totally to the cdilor, after he has poT'' 
chased il, either in the niamiscript, or printeq, 
and can dotvery thing with it he please?, ^ 
what can be done in his own namej for tHBt 
is a requisite of the coiii|.'Jeie right in a thing, 

. id.cst, properCy. But the use, which he can- 
not make of it but onl> in the name of an- 
other, (videlicet, the aulhor), is a i'lwaffif 
(opera), that this other transacts by ihejf^ 
prietor of the copy, whereto besides thepr^ 
perty a particular contract i^ 
Now the publicntiun oSf 
ness, which can be tiai 
name of anothei- (to 'wit J 
the editor presents as spa 
throug-h him) ; tliercfaa 
not pertain to iJie liijl 
property of a cop*" 
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but by a particular contract, with «he authon 
Who publishes without such a contract with 
the author (or, when he has already granted 
this right to anothef, as proper editor, With- 
out a contract with him) is the counterfeiter^ 
who then' leses the proper editor; and musb 
make amends to hiih for all damages. 

Universal Observation. > - 

^rhat the editor transacts his business of 
editor , not merely in his own name , hut in 
the name of another,* (to wit, the author), 
and w^ithout his consent cannot transact it at 
all , is confirmed from certain obligations 
which, according to universal acknowledg- 
ment, he is laid under. If the author* after 
he had delivered his manuscript to the editor 
to be printed , and the latter had bound hini- 
self thereto, were dead; the editor has not 
the liberty to suppress it as his property; but 
the public has a right, in case of a want of 
heirs,* either to force him to publish the booli, 
or to give up thi manuscript to another; who 
offers to publish it. For it is a business, 
which the author had a mind to transact with 
the public, and which he accepted as trans-,^ 

riL was not necessary that the public 
I know of this promise of the author's, 


lugli iTie eilitoT is iic tlie same time authoT, bocb. bn- 
e itiiFereiit! niul lie publishes iij tii^ cliaraccer oi: ■ 
^a,t iid WT^te in tho character of a mnn of letters. 
■^~—^' ' his case ,^nd restrict our exposttioOF' 

be cii^y CO extend ihe conaequenca 
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or to flcc^t of it; itacquires this right agaiost 
the editor (to Jterform* something) by the law- 
only. For he possesses the manuscript hutoa 
conation, to use it for the purpose of a busi- 
ness of the author's with the public ; but this 
obligation towards the public remains, though 
that towafds'the author has ceased- Here a 
right of the public to the manuscript is not 
built upon, out uj)on. a business with the au- 
thor. Should the editor give out tlje author's 
woVli, after his .dbath, mutilated, falsified, 
or interpolated , or let thte necessary number 
of copies for the demand be wanting; tlie 
public would be entitled to force him to 
more justness, and to augment the ntimbar 
of the copies , but otherwise to- provide for 
this elsewhere. ■ All which could not haye 
place, were the editor's right not deduced from 
a business that he transacts between the ^Hr 
thor and the public in the name of tiie farmer. 
To this obligation of the editor's, which 
will probably be granted, a right founded 
thereilpon must however correspond, namely, 
the right to all that, without which that obli- 
gation: could not be fulfilled. This is , ^^hat 
he shall exercise the right of publication ex- 
clusively , because the rivalry of others in his 
.liusiness would render the transaction of it 
practically impossible for him, 

A copy of works of art, as thingSj which 
was rightfully acqi'i d, may lie imitated, M 
otherwise rnodell .u ^IiMiMir^.: 
imitations piiblii '•Olj^'iL *^'ll 
the consent of tl 
of him, whom li 



his ideas. A drawing, which any one has 
delineated, or got engraved b^ another, or 
executed in stone, in metal, or in stucco, .^ 
maybe copied, and the copies pnhlitly sold;* 
as erery thing, that one can perform with' 
his thing ira hii invn najne, requires not the 
consejit of ■• another. Lippert's Dactyliotec 
may be imitated by every possessor of it, whij 
understands, it , and expoced to sale , and the 
inventor of if has no right to complain of en- 
croachment on* his business. For it is a work 
{q]ius, not- opera, alterius) which every body, 
who possesses it, may, with out even mentioning 
thenameof the inventer, alienate, of course 
imitate , and use in public traffic in his own 
name as his own. But the writing of another 
i( the speech of a person (^pera)^ andwho- 
erer publishes it can speah to the public but 
in the name of this, other, and say nothing 
more of himself, 'thaij that the author mahes 
the following speech to the public through 
him (tmpensis Eipliopola.) For it is a con- 
tradiction , To mahe in his Own name a 
speech which, according to Jiis own notice, 
and conformably to the demand of thepuljlic, 
must be the speeth of another. The reason 
why all works of art of others may be imi- - 
tated for public sale-, but boohs , which have - 
thstr editor all%ady put in possession, dare - 
' ' ! counterfeited, lies in this, That the 
works ( opera ) , the latter acts 
iiose may be as ihings esisting of 
but these can have their existence - 
Consequently these belong 
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to the person of the author exclusively;* arid 
he has an inalienable right (jiti personaiissi- 
ntwii) always to sptak himself through every , 
other, that is," nobody dares malt e the same 
speech to the public but in his (the author's) 
name. But wlien one alters (abridges, aug- 

. nients, or rttotiches) the book of another so, 
tliat it would no* be even wrong to give it 
out under the name of the autjhor of the origi- 

- nalj the retouching i« tlie prbper name of 
the publisher is no counterfeit, and therefore 
not prohibited. For here another author 
transacts by his editor another business, than 
the first, and consequently does not intrench 
on his business with the public; he repre- 
sents not that author.as speaking tlirough him; 
but another. T^e translation into another 
language cannot be lield-a counterfeit; for 
itisnotthe same speech of the author, though 
the thoughts may be exactly the same. 

"Were the,idea of a copyright, or of the 
publication of books in general, bottomed 
upon here, well-understood, and elaborated 

(as 

TliB Butlior »nd tlie proprietor of "the cop? may both 

"»" witli equ»l right : it is mv book! Vm in a m<>- 

'. The former takes the hook ai a writing, ot l 

tlie latter a> the mute, instrument merely of the 

i nS the epceth to him , or to the public , that i>. 

;ht of the author's however ia no tiglit in 

y, the copy (for the proprietor may hum 

S but ah luuate right , in hia oym peisoD, 

' " illier from reading it to the public 

ha4 already given it exclusively to 
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(as I flatter myself it is possible) with the ele- 
gance requisite to the Roman juridical learn- 
ing; the complaint against the couilterfeitQir 
might be brought before a court, without first 
needing to ask dn ,that account for a new law. 
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T/yTiether thia satirical inscription oh the 
sign of a Dutch inn, on which is painted 
a cemetery, be levelled at manJfind in general^ 
at the heads of states in particular, whose 
voracious appetite for war is utterly insa- 
tiable, or at philosophers only, who willingly 
indulge in the agreeable reverie of a perpet^ual 
peace, may be left undetermined. 

But, as the practical politician, with great 

complaisance towards himself, is wont to look 

down with disdain on the theoretical, as a 

schoolsage, whose ideas, being but hiere 

(Creatures of the mind, and of course totally 

void of reality, can be productive of ho dan- 

ivliatever to ti.ft .siaic, wlii.li must. Uc 

upon principles of e.xpeiience, and 

iHj oe allowed (opursuehis own meihod, 

Ut the pub'ic ilesman's faking any no- 

;, the :ii< .'F tlie picscnr sJiPich 

; siipuIaLes 
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Stipulates, expressly, that the practitioner, in- 
case of a dispute with the theorist, must act so far 
consequentially, as not to imagine to perceive 
daiiger to the state in opinions , which he has 
ventured to commimicate freely to the public ; 
. — by which clausula salvatoria the author 
hopes to have sufficiently guarded himself 
against every malicious interpretation. 
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SECTION I. 


TH^ PKEXIMINART AATICX.ES OF P£RP£Tl7Af>. 

F£AC£ AMONG STATES. ^ 

.1 


1. ^TO treaty of -peace ^ entered bito and con^ 
-Lyi eluded with, the secret reservation of 
matter for a future war , ought to he valid as 
a peace. 

For it would then be a mere truce , a sus- 
pension of hostilities, but not a peace, which 
signifies the termination of all hostilities, and 
to ^dd to which the epitKet perpetual i^ a sus- 
picious pleonasm. The present causes of a 
futiire war, though not yet linown perhaps to, 
the contracting parties themselves, are, let 
them be searched for with ever so much dex- 
terity in the documents of archives, and picked 
out of them with ever so much acuteness, • 
altogether removed by the conclusion of 
peace. The reservation (reservatio rnejitqlis) of 
old pretensions to be first excogitated after- 
wards, of which neither party rfiay at present ^ 
make mention, because thev are both too much 
es^hausted to continue ^ath the bad 

to embrace the firsi favourable 

oad, belongs to ^ Jesuits, 

( and 

.:: 'A. 
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aiv.1 isy when the matter is iudge3 as it is in 
itaclf, beneath the dignity of a regent, as the 
compliance with such deductions is beneath 
that of a minister. — 

But when, according to enlightened con- 
ceptions of ])oUiics, the real honour of the 
state is male to consist, by whatever' means, 
jn the Gonlinual augmentation of potency, 
that judgment is evidently scholastic and pe- 
dantic. ' 

2. No state subsisting of itself (it is all one 
lierewhetlicr great or small) aught to he acquired 
hy another , state by eitlicr inheritance, exchange, 
■purchase , or donation. 

A SLaLcisnot a patrimony (lihe the ground 
upon which it has its seat). It is a society 
of men, of whom nobody, but itself , hasthe 
command and the disposal. But to insert it, 
whicii,as a stock itself, has its own roots, like 
a graft into another state, is to destroy its 
existance, as a morpl person, and toj'educe 
this tp a thing, and is therfcfore inconsistent 
with the idea of the original contract, with- 
out which no right over a nation can be con- ' 
ceived.* Every body knows to what danger 
the prejudice of this mode of acquisition has 
in our days exposed Europe, for the other 
quarters of the world never even siurmised 
d»at states too could *-ed one another, partly 
" as a new suiLof indu.^iiy, 10 Kinder theuiselvos 

• An hered. 
hericad bjr (i>. 
be transiiiittL'J 



be transiiuUL'J iiv iniitricm. 

The state acquires [lieu a i 

■ucii (that Ui vvliQ pueactie 




aiore. potent by family alliances without the 
expence of forc/e^, and partly to extend the ter- 
ritory. — Also the hiring out of the troops . 
of one state to another, against an enemy that 
is not common to botlr, belongs to this h^ad; 
for the subjects ate thereby U6ed and misused 
as things , to be disposed of at pleasure* ! 

3.* Standing armies .(rniles perpetuus) ought 
in time to cease totally. 

For they continually menace other states 
•with war , by the readiness to appear always 
prepared for it ; and egg these ^n to surpass, 
one another in the number of armed xaen^ 
which has no bounds , and , as by the ihoney 
bestowed thereon peace becomes still mor^ 
burdensome at last than a short war, they 
themselves occasion offensive wars , in order, 
to get rid of this burden ; besides, to be hired 
either to kill, or to be killed , seems to imply 
a use of men as mere machines anjd tools in^ 
the hands of another (the state) , which is in- 
compatible with the rights of the hunl^nity 
in our own person. The voluntary martial 
exercises of the citizens performed at stated 
periods , on purpose to defend themselves and 
their native country against the invasions and 
irruptions of a foreign enemy, are of a totally 
different nature. -^- The accumulation of 
riches, being considered by other states as a 
menace of war, would in the same manner 
necessitate to preventive attacks (because of 
the three powers, the power of an army ^ the 
paiver of alliance , and the power of money t 
the. latter might be the instru^ ^ar the 
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rnost to be dependecl on ; if the difficulty to 
discover the size of it did not oppose). 

4. No jiational debts ought to he contracted 
relatively to external stat^-aj^airs* 

Xo seek assistance either without or within 
the state for the behoof of the oeconomy of the 
> • country (the repairing of roads, new settle- 
-inents , providing magazines against yedrs of 
scarcity, and so on), is a resource unsuspected. 
But, as an engine for the diflFerent powers to 
counteract one another, a system of credit, 
(the ingenious invention of a commercial na^ 
^ tion in the present century) in which debts 
accumulate to infinite , . is a dangerous ppwer 
of money , namely , a treasure for the purpose 
of carrying on war, that exceeds ihe treasures 
of all other states taken collectively, and can 
never be exhausted but by the taxes falling 
short, which must infallibly take place at last, 
but which system may by the animation of 
commerce , by means of the reaction of indu- 
stry and gain , still be long maintened. This 
facility of waging w^ar, combined with the 
inclination thereto of those possessing potency, 
which v/ould seem to be inherent in human 
nature , is a great obstacle to perpetual peace, 
to surmount which must be so much the more 
a preliminary article of this , because the na- 
tional bankruptcy inevitablp at length mu^t 
involve in the ruin many other states u'nde- 
servedly, which would be a manifest lesion of 
th^ latter. Consequently they are entitled to 
. unite themselves in order to oppose such dan* 
gerous measures. 

fi. No 
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5. No State ought 'to intertneddle forcibly 
, t^vith the constitution and govermnent of another 
state. 

For what right can it have to do so? Per- 
liaps on account of the scandal, which it im- 
putes to the subjects of another state. But 
that may rather serve ic as a warning, by the 
example of the great evils,, which a nation 
has incurred by its lawlessness and consequent 
licentiousness; and the bad example, which 
one free person'sets another, is, generally 
speaking, (as scaudalwn acceptiint) no lesion 
to him. , — No room would be left fo;r doubt, 
should a state through internal dissensions 
divide itself into two parts; each of which , 
represents a separate state of itself that lays 
claim to the whole ; where to assist bne of 
them would not be laid to the charge of an- 
other state as intermeddling with the consti- 
tution of the other (for it is then an anarchy). ' 
But so long as-this intestine war is not de- 
cided, tills intemieddling of foreign powers 
i^ould be a violaiicm of (he rights of aruinde- 
' rfjii^dent iiation , shu^'^ling but with its, own 
anjiBmal disi ilnrcfore, even a scandal 

icndci inseciu:e the autono- 

luith another, ought to 
liostiiities of a nature 

'ibie the mutual c'onfi- 

:'; as are employing 
poisoners ( venefici), 

aud tlie jnscigation of 
in the state with which; 

These 
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These are dishonourable stratagems. For 
some coTifideTxce in the cast of mind of the 
enemy must still remain, even in war, else 
no peace could ever be concluded, and the 
hxistilities would breakout into a war of exter- 
mination {helium internecinwn) ; aswarisbut 
the sad mean of necessity to maintain one*s 
riaht bv force in the* state of nature, w^here 
there is no tribunal that can judge legally; 
where neither of the parties can be declared an 
unjust enemy, because that supposes the sen- 
tence of a judge, but the issue decides (as if it 
were by an ordeal) on whose side the right is; 
but no punitive war between states is cogi- 
table, because no relation of a superior to an 
inferiour exists among them. — Hence fol- 
lows, that a war of extermination, where the 
extirpation can reach both parties at once, and 
together with them every right too, would 
let everduring peace have place but in the vast 
sepulchre of the whole human race* Where- 
fore such a w«ir, and of course the ,ixieans 
thereto, must absolutely not be permitteid. — 
It is obvious that the use of the above-oiamed 
means unavoidably leads to such a war, be- 
cause those hellish arts, as they are base in 
tnemselves, were they practised, would not 
be long confined to the theatre of war, as for 
instance, the use of spies {uti exploratoribus), 

'where nothing but the dishonourableness of 
others (which cannot be eradicated) is; turned 

-to profit, but would be exercised during peace 
likewise, and thus totally destroy the design 
of it. 


The 
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The laws above-mentioned are objectively, 
that is, in the intention of those having power^ 
jnerely prohibitory laws^ yet some of them- are 
of the strict species (leges strictx) valid without 
distinction of 'circumstances, which directly 
insist upon abolishment ( as No. 1,5, 6.), 
others, however, (as ]^^o. 2, 3, 4.) which, 
not {^s exceptions to the rule of right, but yet 
in regard to its ^xercis^ , through circumstan- 
ces*, are subjectively with reference to the mo- 
ral faculty enlarging [leges lata) , and imply 
permission to adjqurn the execution, without 
losing sight of the end, which does not allow 
of this adjournment (exempli gratia^ of the 
restitution of the liberty taken away from cer- 
tain states , according to No. 2.) ad calendas 
grdcas ( as Augustus was in the habit of pro- 
mising), consequently the non-restitution, but, 
in order that it may not be done precipitantly 
and so contrary to the design itself, only the 
delay. For th^ prohibition here concerns but 
the mode of acquisition , which ought not to 
obtain for the future, but not the state ofpos^ 
session^ which, ^ though it has not the requisite 
title of law, was, according to the public opi- 
nion of those times (the putative acquisition), 
held rightful.* 

♦ HitheVto it has not been doubted without reason, 
whether, besides the commandment {leget praecepeivae)^ 
jiiid interdiction (le.xes prohil/itivae), there can be still Iaavs 
ofpermission (le^es peiTnushae) of piirereaBon. Forla"vvsm 
genernl imply a ground of objective practical necessity, but 
permission one of practical contingency of certain actions; 
consequently a permiaUe Law would imply a necessitation 
to an action, to that, to which one cannot be necessitated, 
which , if the object of the law had the same signlAcatioii 
in both references , w^ould be a contradiction. -— liowever 

the 
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the presupposed pTohibieion refers here in the permissivo 

law but to tliei future mode of acquisition of a'rifflit Cfor 
instance » by inheritance), but the. exeuiption from this pro- 
hit-ition, id e^t , the permission, to the pre<ieiit state of 
possession, which latter may, in the transition ixom tlia 
state Oi nature to the oivil state, as a 'wrongful, yet honour- 
able fjojiFejyioti (}}o.i.ief:no putaiiva) ^ccbrding to a permissivo 
law of the right of nature, still continue henceforth, though 
a putative possessioi. , as soon as it is cognised as such, is 
im-riiicted in the state of nature, as also is a similar moda 
of i*cr|ui8iti0n in the subsequent civil state fafter the transi- 
tion is made), which moral faculty of the confinual j^os- 
ses.don, were sucii a putative acquisition to be in the ciyii 
atate, wouia not have placed for there, directly after the 
discovery of its wrongfuhicss, it as a lesion must cease. 

My desi&n here was to make the teachers of the law of 
nature attentive, but by the way, to the conception of a Ux 
permissive, which naturally presents itself to a reason ca- 
pable of dividing systematically; chiefly, as use is he- 
Suently made of it in the civil (or statute-) law, only with 
le distinction, that the prohibitory law exists there of 
itself only , ' but the permission is not as a limiting condi- 
tion (as it ought to be) included in that law, but thrown 
in among the exceptions. — It is then said : this or th^t 
is interdicted: let it be ntnv No* i. No. 2, No. 3. and so 
on to infinity, the permissions are superadded to the law 
but contingently , not according to a principle , but hy 
Roping among occurring cases ; for otherwise the condi- 
tion must have been in the formule of the prohibitory law^ 
yyhereby it would have then become a permissive Jaw at 
the same time. — le is therefore much to be regretted, 
that the. ing.enious, thougli never resolved, problem "of the 
equally wise and acute count of Windischgraetz , which di- 
rectly urged the latter , was so soon neglected. For the 
possibility of such a formule (similar ro the mathematical) 
IS the only genuine test of a coi^sequential permanent legis- 
lation, without which the 7«/ eertum, so named, will al- 
w^s remain a pious wish. — Otherwise there will bo 
general laws merely (which are valid in the general) ^ but 
no universal laws (w^hich aire universally valid}, as the con- 
ception of a law seems to require. 
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THE DEFINITIVE ARTICLES OF PEAPETUAXt 

PEACE AMONG STATES. "^ 


TThe state of peace among men, who live 
beside one another, is no state of nature, 
{status naturalis) , ^ which is rather a state of 
war , that'is , thoujgh not always open hosti- 
lities , an everlasting menace with them. The 
state of peace must therefore be established^ 
for the forbearance from hostilities is not yet 
security for it, and, unless security be given 
to one neighbour by anothei- (but which can 
be done in a juridical state' only), the former 
may treat the latter, of whom he has demanded 
it, as an enemy.* 

* It is conimonly supposed, that I dare not proceed- in a 
hostile manner against another, but only when he has if*^ 
jured me actively , and it is perfectly correct , -when yvt are 
both in the titfi^ (^^o«0 state : For he, liaving entered into 
this state, gives me (by means of the magistrate, who ha» 
power over us both} the requisite security. — But the 
person (or the nation) in the mere state of nature deprives 
me of this security, and, as he is beside me, wrongs me by 
' this very sjtate , not actively (faeto)^ yet by the lawlessness 
of his state {statu ij^iusto), whereby I am constantly threat- 
ened by him , and I can compel him , either to enter into a 
common legal state with me, or to leave my neighbourhoodt 
•^ The posthlate then, upon which all the following ar- 
ticles bottom , is : All men , who can- have reciprocal in- 
fluQucB on one another, must belong to some OUQ civil con- 
itimtion or other. 

All 
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AJI iuridic«I constitution now, m to tLe persons, irlio 
licit under it, is: 

I. ThHt accoiding to tte cIbH lam of iDen, in a nition, 
(iu4 ttvi/aiii) , 

a. according to the law of naiioiu of states inrelaliba to 
one another (j"' geniium) , 

3. that according to the conaopoliiical law, to hi a 
men and states . standing in external relation iufluencing 
one another , ire to be considered as citizens of an itniTersal 
»tate of men (Jui coimopoliiicum). This division is not ai- 
bitrable . but necessary relatively to the idea of a perpetuil 
peace. For , ivcre but one of these in the relation of the 
physical inllnence to the othA, and yet in the state of □■- 
tuie, the state of war would be therewith conjoined, V3 bo 
delivered from which >, is here the very deiign. 


2>£FIKITiy£ AKTICJLE THE FIKST. 

The civil Constitution ought to he republican in 

^vcry State* > ^ 


nPhe republican * is^ that constitution , which 

is founded , first , according to principles *^ 

, o£ 

* Juridical (conseq^uently* ''Xteltial) liherty:'csmnot,j^ is 
comnioiily done, be defined by the moral faculty. To do 
what .one pleages , provided one -wrongs nobody. For "wliat 
is moral Tacidty (Befugnij) ? The possibility of an action, 
•o far as one thereby wrongs no one. Therefore the exposi- 
tion would run thus : Liberty is the possibility of actions, 
by which one does wroiig to nobody. One wrongs nobody 
(let onedo whatheplease»)» provided one does nobody wrong, 
consequently it is empty tautology. — But rather ray external 
(juridical) liberty is to be expounded thus: It is the mcnral 
faculty* to obey no external laws, but to which I could hava 
given my consent.— In like manner external ( juridical J> 
equality m a state is that relation of the citizens , according , 

to which No one can oblige anotlier to any thing, un- 
less he at the same time subjects himself to the law, to b« 
able to be obliged in the same manner by the otfier recipro- 
cally. (No exposition €)f the Juridical dependence is ueces- 
•ary , as it lies in the conception of a constitution of state 
in general). — The validity of these innate rightjf , per- 
taining necessarily . to humanity and unalieiialjle . is con- 
firmed and e-le^'atec^ by the principle of the juridical relations 
of man to superior beings even (if he cogitates such), when 
he represents himself according to the very same principles 
as a citizen of a supersensible world. —«^ For, concerning 
my libeny, I have, even in regard of the I) I vine laws 
cognoscible by me through mere reason, no obU;i:ation, but 
only so far as I myself conld have given my consent thereto 
(for by the law of liberty of ray own reason do I first fonu 
a conception to myselt of theDrvlne will). With respect 
to the^ most sublimer being of the world (except God), which 
I may conceive (a ffreat Aeon), there is no ruasoiu, as to 
the pirincijjle of equality, why, when I discharge my duty 
in mj sutioHi «s thftt son does ia his» it should be my duty 

to 
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of the liberty of the members of a society (as 
men); secondly ^ according to the principles 
of the dependence of all on but one common 
legislative (as subjects); and thirdly ^ that ac- 
cording to the law of their equality {as citizens) 
— and is the only constitution , which arises 
from the idea of the original contract, upon 
w^hich all juridical legislation of a nation must 
be grounded- This constitution is therefore, 
as to right, that in itself, wHich originally 
forms the basis of every species of civil con- 
stitution ; and the only question now remain- 
ing is , Whether it is the only one likewise, 

' ^Mch can lead to a perpetual peace? 

The republican constitution, besides the 
purity of its origin , to have sprung from the 

\ pure source of the conception of right, has 

sliU 

to obey merely » but tbat be sboiild have tbe right to com* 
xnand. — The reason , that this principle of equality is not 
Suitable Clike that of liberty^ to the relation to God, is« 
because this is the only being, with whom the conception 
of duty ceases. But with regard to the equality of all ci" 
tizens of state, as subjects, it depends entirely on the answer 
to the question on the admissibleness of hereditary nobility^ 
videlicet^ Whether the rank ffiven by the state (to one sub- 
ject in preference to auotherj, must precede merit, or thii 
precede that. — It is evident, that, w^hen rank is conjoined 
with birth, it is quite uncertain, whether merit too (ad- 
dress and fidelity of office) will follow; consequently it if 
just as much , as if it wece bestowed on the favoured per- 
tons without any merit f to be commanders) ; which the uni- 
versal will of tne nation would never decree in an original 
compact (which is however the principle of all right). For 
a nobleman is not, ou that accotmt, directly a noble man. 
^As to the nobility of office (w^hich might be named theranit 
of a superior magistracy, ind which must be acquired by 
xneric), rank here, like property, db^snot belong to the 
person, but is aiuiexed to the post, and thereby the eguahty 
18 not violated ; because , when the person resigns his oflficc, 
be at the same time devesu himself of th^ ¥ank«.ii]i4xetRrni 
clas$ of the peddle. 
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still the perspective of the desirable coi^se- 
quence, everlasting peace; the reason of 
whicji is , When the consent of the citizens is 
required (as it cannot be otljetwise in this 
constitution), in order to decide, Whether 
there sfiall be war, or not, there is nothing 
more natural," than, as they must bring on 
themselves all the calamities and desolations 
of war (such as , to fight themselves; to pay 
the eicpences of the war out of their own 
pockets; to repair with great trouble and* 
difficulty the cruel havock a,nd devastation, 
which it has made; and finally, to heap up 
the measure of evil$ to take upon themselves 
a heavy load of debt, which, on account of 
wars constantly succeeding one analher, never 
can be. liquidated , an imbittering of eveli 
peace itself) , that they would reflect v^ry ma- 
turely before they undertook a task so rugged: 
Whereas in a constitution, where the subject 
is not a citizen , and which is therefore not 
i:epublican, war is an aflFair of the least con- 
sequence, and occasions not the smallest hesi- 
tation, because the head is not a fellow-citizen 
of the state but its* proprietor , and sustains 
on account of the war no loss whatever of his 
table, of his household, of his country resi- 
dences^, of his.chace, of his ••'.., ^ut m^^y 
therefore declare war , as he would determine 
on a party H)f pleasure, for the most insignifi- 
cant reasons, and, for the sake of decorum, 
leave with the most frigid indifference the 
justification of it to the corps ^Hpiomatique, 
which is always ready and willing to under" 
take it. ^ 
. ^ Vo*,;L R .TJtat 
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That the republican constitution inay hot 
be confounded (as usual) with the democrati- 
cal , the following must be observed. The 
forms of a state {civitas) may be divided either 
•according to the difference pf the persons, who 
have the supreme power of the state in their 
hands, or according to the inode of govjeming 
the nation whatever it be , by its head; 
the former is properly denominated the form 
of the sovereignty {fonna imperii) ^ and but 
three forms of it are possible, where either 
one only , or a few combined among them- 
aelves, or all those, who constitute the civil 
society, possess the power of sovereignty (aw^o- 
erasy^ aristocracy ^ and d^/wocr^cy, the power pf 
a prince, the power of, nobles, and the power 
of the people). ' The second is the form of the 
govemnjent {forma r^gitninis)^ and concema 
the manner, founded upon the constitution 
(the act of the universal will, whereby the 
multitude becomes a nation), how the state 
maizes use of the perfection of its potency — 
and in this reference is either republican or 
despoticaL Refubjlicanism * is the state-prin- 
ciple 

* Tlie word "Republic anism (as -well as the honourable same 
of patriot , citizen , etc.) has of late been to grossly misap- 
plied , that , though it is the only one suitable to the signi<^ 
ncation herfc, the translator cannot help feeling a Teluctaucy ' 
to use it. This species of republicanism , (not even cogi- 
table but by a moral politician) will not, ho-virever,be liable , 
to be confounded v>rith the Gallic , more aptly denominated 
\ j4M:6hinism, A few lines, by one of our most elegant ahc^ 
most able -writers, "will ^serve, better tha^i any thing the 
translator could say , to contrast those two sorts of republi- 
canisAi. — *From discontent to sedition ; from sedition to 
insurrection ; ■ from insurrection to rebellion ; from rebel- 
lion to deposition; from deposition to murder; from 

murder 
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ciple of the separation of the executive power 
(the government) from the legislative; despo- 
tism is that (the state*principle) , according 
to-whichthe state arbitrarily executes the laws 
ordained by itself, by consequence the private 
will of the regent i& administered as the public 
will. — of these three forms of state tl^t ,of 
DEMOCRACY is, iu {he proper sense of the word^ 
of necessity a despothiriy because it establishes an 
executive power, where all decree with respect 
to^nd even against one (who therefore does not 
consent), consequently all, who are not all, de- 
cree, which is a contradiction of the universal 
will both with itself and with liberty. 

Everv form of crovcmment. that is not 
REPRESENTATIVE'S properly forrnlesSf since 
the legislator can be at the same time the exe- 
cutor of his o«wii will , as little as the univer- 
sal of the major in a ratiocinfltion can be at 
the same time the subsumption of the particur 
lar under that in the minor, and, though the 
other two constitutions of state are always so 
far defective, that they leave room for such a 
mode of government, it is possible at least, that 
they mfty adopt a species of government con- . 
formable to the spirit of a i^presentative sys- 
tem , as , for example , Frederic II. seemed to 
evince by saying,, that /He was but the first 

R 2 * servant 


inurdeT to CGallic) repitbllcanistti. Such is the patriotic ladder 
by" which tnc real friends to liberty ascend to tlie sunjmit of 
political perlection ! ' ' # 

' See A Letter to the Earl op Lavoxapalb^ by 
Josiii GiFPORD 'Eaquiie, sold by Long^inan. 
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serviint of the state,' * whereas the deniocrati- 
\ cal constitution renders it impossible, because 
' in it every- one wishes to be master. -*- It 
may therefore be said, The fewer the persons, 
whp are iy possession of the power of the state 
(the number of the rulers), and on the contrary 
the greater tbe representation , the more does 
the constitution of state accord with tjie possi- 
bility of republicanism, and may* at last by 
\ gradual reforms be elevated to tne r/epublican 
constitution. For which /reason it is more 
difficult in an aristocracy, than in a inonarchy, 
' but in a democracy impossible, but by violent 
revolutions , to attain this only perfect juridi- 
cal constitution. The form of the government,* 

however, 

* Tto appellation S) by whicti a sovereign ias been frequently 
dignified (to "v>rit, the Lords anointed, the administrator 
oV the Divin^ -will upon earth , and the representative of 
God) , have been often censured as gross flatteries ; but in 
my opiijion , without foundation. — So far from making: 
iiiin haughty , they ought rather to make him humble ,. 3 
he is endowed with imderstan ding" (vsrhich must be 'supposed) 
and. reflects^ that he has accepted an office, which is too 
great for a man> namely, to administer the most sacred 
thing, which Gbd has upon earth, tlie rights of man, and 
he must be constantly apprehensive of having acted in sonie 
one manner or another derogatorily from this favourite of 
the Almighty. 

• 

* Mallet du Pan, in his usual declamatory way, boasts 
to have at length acquired , after lpi;g experience , a tho- 
rpugh conviction >«f the truth of tlie well-known lincfr of 
Pope, 

-*For Forms of Government let fools contest ; - 

Whatever is hpst adrainister'd is best :'- 

If these mean, That the best administered government 

i« the best administered , he has , according to Swift's ex- 

apression i cracked a nut and found' a maggot; but if that 

. sentence. signifies , That it is the best mode of govcrnnieut 

too, that IS , constitution of state, nothing can be more 

false ; for examples of good governm^ents prove uotliiug re- 

' latively 
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• 

*3iowcvcr, is beyond all comparison of greater 
importance to the nation , than the form of 
:the state, though a great deal depends oij the 
more or less 3uitab]eness of this to that end. 
But to that, ijf it is to be conformable to the 
conception of right, belongs the Representative 
system, in which only a republican mode pf go- 
vernment is possible, and without ^hicb it 
IS , let the constitution be what it will, des- 
potic and violent. — None of the ancient 
republics , comnionly so named , knete this, 

^ for which reason they could not but terminate 
in that despotism, which obtains under the , 
supreme power of one only, yet the most sup- 
portable of any, 

latively to the rapde of govenunent. — Who ever goremed 
better than Tit\u and marcui Aurelius, and yet the one If ft 
aa his successor s^Domitian, and the other a Commodus,yfrhich 
in a good constitution could not have happened., as theix 
unfitness for this post was known soon enough, and the so- 
Tereign had Sufficient potency to exclude ihem. , 
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■ / 

27itf Law of Nations ought to be founded upon 
d Confederation of free States. 


"KTatioiis , as states , may be judged as single 
-*"^ men, who injvire one another in their 
I State of nature (that is , in their independence 
on external laws) by their juxtaposition, and 
each of whom, for the sake of his own safety, 
may, nay, ought to demand of the other, to enter 
with him into a constitution , similar to the 
civil one, where ea«h may be secured in 
his rights. This were a league of nations^ but 
which must not be a state of nations. ' There 
wbuld however be a contradiction therein; 
because every state *comprises the relation of a 
superior (a legislative) to an inferior (obeying, 
namely,* the nation), but a number of nations 
in a state would constitute but a nation, which,* 
as we have here to weigh the rights of nations 
with one another, so far as they constitute so 
many different statjes, and are. not to be incor- 
porated into one state, is inconsistent with 
the supposition. < < -- 

As we behold with profound contempt, and 
consider as rude, unpolished, and a brutal 
degradation of humanity,, .the attachment of 
savages to their lawless liberty, rather to 
wrangle tnd fight with one another incessantly, 

than 
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than to submit themselves to a legal coaction, 
to be constituted by themselves, consequently 
to prefer the Insane liberty to the rational; 
so , one should imagine, that civilised nations ' 
(each united in a state by itself) must hasten 
to forsake a situation so abandoned: Instead 
of. that, however, every .5^«^e rather places its 
majesty (for the majesty of the people is an 
absurd expression) in not being, subjected to 
any external legal coaction whatever ^ and the 
splendour of its head consists in having at his • 
orders , without needing to expose himself to 
danger^ many thousands; who suffer them- 
selves to be sacrificed * for an affair, which - 
does not concern them , and the difference be- 
tween the European and the American savages 
consisi?S chiefly in this, namely, that, as many 
tribes of the latter have been totally devoured ^ 
by their enemies, the former know bjetter how 
to turn their vanquished enemies to account, 
than to eat them, and rather chuse to augment 
by them the number of their subjects, conse- 
quently , the multitude of instruments of still 
more extensive wars.^ ' 

Considering the pravity of human nature, 
which nxanifests Jtself in the free relation of 
nations (though it veils its|^f in the civil (legal) 
state by the coaction of the government), it is 
astonishing, that the word ri^it has not yet 
been able to be totally banished as pedantic 

R 4 V frbni 

r 

* A Bulgarian- prince gave for answer t<J tlie Greek enipo^ 
ror ,, -who , in order to spar# innoc«it blood , called him co 
decide the contest between them by single combats. That a 
blacksmith, who has tongs, w^ill not be so crreat^ fool, aS 
to take the red hot iron out of the fire "with bis hands. 


from the politics ef war, and that no^ state has 
yet had the eflFrontery, to declare itself pub- 
licly for the latter opinion ; for Hiigo Grotius, 
Pujfendorfy Vattel and many others (but sorry 
comforters), though their code, philosophi- 
cally diplomatically, composed, has not the 
smallest leaal force, nor can have {because 
states as such do not rank under a common 
external coaction), will always be cordially 
pited for the purpose of jusf^ifyi^g a hostile 
attack, withou|: there being an example^ that 
a state, armed with testimonies of so weighty 
men, has ever been moved by arguments , to 
desist from its purpose. — • This/ homage, 
which every state does ( at least according to 
th-e words) to. the conception of right, evinces, ^ 
that 'a still greater, -though atj)resent sliun- 
bering, moral predisposition is to be met with 
in man, some time or other to overpower the 
bad principle in him (whose existence he can- 
not deny), and to hope this of others likewise; 
else the word ng*/!^ would never be pronounced 
by states, who are determined to wage war 
with one another, unless it were ironically, 
as a certain Gallican prince explained it : 'It is 
the preference, which nature has given the 
stronger oyer the weaker , that the latter shall 
obey him.' * 

As the manner, in which states prosecute 
their right, never can be, as in an external 
tribunal, by process, but only by w^ar, byjthis 
however and its favourable issue, .victory, 
right is not-determined,' and by the contj-act 
of peace an end i« put^ it is true , to the war 
for this time , but not to the state of war (al- 
ways 
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v^ays to find a plausible pretence for a:' new 
one) , which cannpt bo directly interpreted as 
unj us ty because in this state everyone is judge 
in his own case, but of state^, according to 
the law of nations, not even that can be valid, 
which is of men in a lawless state according 
to the law of nature, namely, to be obliged 
to quit this state, (because they , as states, 
have already internally a juridical constitution, 
and are grown too big for the coaction of others, 
to be brought by them according to their con- 
ceptions of laAv imder an enlarged legal- con- 
stitution), mean-while reason, from the throne 
of the supreme moral legislative po^er, abso- 
lutely condemns war as the course of right, 
and on the contrary maizes an immediate duty 
of being in a^ stale of peace, but which can- 
not be established and secured, without a 
paction of nations among themselves ; ; — thus 
there must be >a confederacy of a peculiar sort, 
that may be named the confederacy of peac^ 
(foedus pacificurn) , which would be different 
from the treaty of peace (pactum pacis), as 
this aims at putting an end to onewsLX merely, 
but that to all wars for ever. . This confede- 
racy refers to no acquisition of ajiy one po- 
tency of state, but onfy to the, support and 
security of the liberty of a state, at once rela- 
tively to itself and to other leagued nations, 
without these needinfi: on that account to sub- 
ject themselves (like men in the state. natural) 
to public laws, and a coaction under them. — r 
The feasibility (the objective, reality) of this 
idea of confederation , which ought to extend 
gradually to all states , . and thus lead to per- 
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petual peace, may be exhibited. For if it 
should so happen, that a potent and enlightened 
Jiation can form itself into a republic (which 
from its very nature must be inclined to per- 
petual peace) , this woula form a centre of fe- 
deral union for other states to join themselves 
to, and so, conformably to the idea of the 
law- of nations , to secure a state of peace, and 
by more alliances of this sort to extend them- 
selves by dfegrees further. 
^ ) It 'may be understood, when a nation says. 
There shall be no war among us ; for we will 
form ourselves into a state , that is , establish 
for ourselves a chief legislating, governing, 
and judging power, which shall make up 
our differences peaceably. — — But w^hen 
this state says: There shall be no war between 
me and other states, though I acknowledge 
no supreme legislative power, which secures 
my right to me and their's to them , it is not 
possible to understand, upon what I am to 
ground the confidence in Iny right; unless it 
be the surrogate of the contract or civil society, 
to wit, thfe free federalism, which reason must ^ 
necessarily con join** with the conception of the 
law 6f nations, if there shall remain any thing 
at all to be thereby thought. 

By the conception of the law of nations 
as a, right to war , Nothing whatever can pro- 
perly be conceived (because it must be a right, 
not according to universally valid external 
laws , which limit the liberty of every indivi- 
dual, but according to unilateral maxims, to 
determine by force, w^hat i^ right), it must 
then be thereby understood. That no injustice 

at 
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at all happens ta men, so mirid^^, when they 
destroy on^ ^nother^and find everlasting p^ce ' 
in the wide grave, in which are inhiimated 
together with their authors all the horroi^s of 
violence and oppression. — There is n6 other 
rational manner for states ,. in relation one to 
another, to get out of thedawless situation, in 
which there is nothinor but war, than that 
they> as well as single men , shall forsake 
their savage (la\vless) liberty, submit them- 
. selves jto public coactive laws , and thus form 
a state of nations . (always increasing, it is 
true), {civitas genbiuin)^ which would ultimate- 
ly embrace all the nations. of the earth. But 
as they , accor4ing to their idea of the law of 
nations by no pieans will this, consequently, 
reject in hypothesi\ what is right in thesi ; so, 
in place of the positive idea of a republic of 
the world (unless all shall be lost) only the 
negative surrogate of a permanent league^ pre- 
venting war , and, gradually extending itself, 
can stem the wild torrent of inimical inclina- 
titon abhorring all right, yet lyith constant 
danger of its bursting out. ( Furor impius in- 
tusfrernit horridus ore cruento. Virgil).* 

■ 

* Ou the conclusion of a war, it w^ould not be unbecoming 
fot a nation, if after the dajof thanksgiving, a day of fasting 
and repentance were appointed , to implore heaven , in the 
name of the state, for lorgiveness and mercy for the great 
»in, of which the human species still continues to be guilty, 
in not being Willing to suDJect themselves to .any legal con- 
stitution, in relation to other nations, but, proud of th.eir 
independence , rather to mse the barbarous mean of war (by 
which, however, "what is sought, namely, the rights of 
each state , is not obtained). — ^ The thanksgivings during 
"w^r, on account of a victdty gained, the hymns wliich, like , 
ttue Igraelites , are subg to tho JLord of Hosis , are not less 
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•trongly eontTUted ^ch th« moiyl idea of tie Father 
of ineii ) because the]' > beaides the indifference as to rh« 
XHBtifier, in which nations seek, their reciprocal rigfiti 
(which ii lad Bnoufh), still add a pleasure, to have eitlier 
Dutchered muhitudei of tatu , ox at leaK deitrbyed their 
faipfinetti 
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DEFINITIVE ARTICtE THE THIRD. 

The cosjnopoliiical Law ought to be liTtiited to 
Conditions of universal Hospitality, 


1^ either here , nor in the foregoing ar^cles, 
•'-^ is philanthropy the subject in hand, but 
right , and hospitality signifies the right of a 
stranger, not to be treated hostily on account 
of his arrival upon the territory of another. The 
other— may send him away, when it can be 
dune without occasioning his destruction, but, 
as long as he (the stranger) behaves himself 
in a peaceable manner in hiscountry,not treat 
him as an enemy. It is not a law of guests, to 
which the latter may Jay claim (wheretoapar- 
ticular beneficent contract would he requisite, 
to make him for a certain time a house-cOm- 
panion), but a right of visiting, which belongs 
to all nien, to introduce themselves-to society, 
by means of the right to the common posses- 
sion of the surface of the earth, upon which, 
as a spherical surface, they cannot disperse 
ilieuistlves to infinite, bui must fmally bcu- 
lo live beside one another, no one howcvtr 
liaa ji greater right, than another, originally, 
to b« ni amy place of the earth. — Uninhabi- 
"""" ; of this surface, the sea and tlie 

n«rts. separate this comuiuuiuii , yet 
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SO, that the ship, or the camel (the ship of 
the desert) renders it possible tb approach one 
another across these niasterless regions, axi'd to 
use the right to the surface, which belongs in 
common to thchuman tace, for a possible 
comrnerce. . The inhospitality of the inhabi- 
' tants of the coasts (for example those of Bar- 
bary), by robbing vessels in neighbouring seas, 
or making slaves of shipwrecked mariners, or 
that of the sandy deserts (of the arabian Be- 
douins), to consider the approaching to the 
Nomades as a right to plunder them, is re- 
pugnant to the law of nature , but which law 
of hospitality, that -is, the moral faculty of 
foreigners, extends no. farther, t^anto the 
conditions of the possibility of trying a com- 
merce with the ancient inhabitants: *-— In this 
manner the inhabitants of distant parts of the 
world may come into amicable relations with 
.one another, w^hich may at last become pub- 
licly legal, and thus bring the h^iman species 
nearer to a cosmopolitical constitution. 

If we con^pare with this the inhospitahle 
conduct of civilized, chiefly commercial states 
of our quarter of* the globe ,we must startle at 
the violence arid injustice they commit in^tJz- 
sitijig foreign countries and nations {w^hich 
^ with them is synonymous with conquering 
these). America, tlie coast of Guinea, the 
spice-islands, and the cape of good hope etc. 
w^ere , immediately on their discovery, in the 
opinion of those European states, cotmtries, 
which belonged to nobody; for their inha- 
bitants were looked upon as nobody. Under 
the specious pretext of establishing factories 
• they 
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tliey introduced foreign troops into the East 
Indies findostan), but with thdm oppression 
of thenatives, incitement of the different states 
to extensive wars, famine, rebellion, rapine, 
perfidy, and all the host of evils, which assails 
mankind. ' 

The inhabitants 'of China 'and Japan, who 
had received the visits, of such guests , have ^ 
wisely 


•To dis 

I glwin t. 


lingultli thi; great «mpiie by the name ■ irhiclt 
it by its own inhtibitants , to virit, China, not 
souud similar to tliis, ac* Georgii Alpkab. Tibet. ' 
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appellation, by vrbich the inhabitants nnme ii; the most 
usual one is mat of the word' Km, to ^it. Gold fwhicb . 
the iiihabiianti of Thibtt expfess hy Ser) , hence the einpe- 
lot is named the king of Gold (the most glorious country 
of the wilrld) , ivhieh yr'oid in tlie empire itself may sound 
like Ciui , b.ut is proa o III; ceil like Kin by the Italian mis- 
sionaries, on account of llie guttural letter. — ' Hence it is . 
obvious , that the country nanieit Strer by the Homans is 
Cliina , bat the lilk was brought ■oyej: Great Tliibet (per- 
haps across Little Thibet the Bucharey and Persia , and so 
onj to Europe, which leads 10 many contemplations on the 
antiquity of ibis surprising slate, in cnmjwrison with that 
of Indostan , in the connection with Thibetli, and , by. this, 


,-;d; I, 



Tschina . 'which. 
this country , leads tcf 
.1 ]i r^ieot , though never 
:i:u Europe and ThibSt 
II liiiis has preserved of 
.11' lU>iOuir«l of the 
■ L. ' Les (see Travels of 
). — For according to 
'■' -iignifies God, -which 

';... |/'i«A-tio Cib, P.520.J, 

l>\' the Greehs as pax, 
liii<;d throughout nature 
.111 nm, which La Croio 
Il'iI to the Divinity, si^- 
p. 507. As P. Fran. Hii- 
Lam?.3 of Thibet, whom 
I'slnodbyGod (Condon), 
ef all Hvlhi, (id est, liiily 
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wisely refused them enterance, though not 
access, and this indeed the Japanese allow^ but 
to one Europfian ni-vtion, the Dutch^ whom 
they however' exclude , like captives , frpm 
every intercourse with the natives. The 'worst 
of the affair (or , considered from the station 
of a moral judge, the best)' is, tliat those states 
wiU derive no profit from these outrages, that 
all those trading companies, are just at the 
point qi overthrow, that the sugar-islands, 
that' seat of the most cruel slavery possible to 
. be devised , , yield .no real revenue , but only 
mediately , and serve for a purpose not very 
laudable ,' namely , a nursery- for seamen to 
supply the navy , and consequently to carry- 
on war ill Europe; and the heads of those 
states, while they commit such glaring in- 
justice, and such acts of violence arid cruelty, 
mafee much of piety, and wish , in point of 
orthodoxy , to be lleld elect. 

As the iritercourse more or less strict among 
the. nations of the earth is now thorouglily 
brought to such a pass , that the violation of 
right in one part of the earth is felt in all 

* 1 

souls transformed Iry die regeneration of the Lamas . after 
many wanderinffs tlirougli all sorts of- bodies, finally re-, 
turned to the Godhead, in Burchane , thtt is, Being worthy 
of adoration (p 225), thus that mysterioiis word KONH OM- 
IlAHmus^have signified xhe holy (Konx) blessed (om) andu^K/e 
{Ffix), suprenae Being (personified nature) diffused throughout 
the world, and^ used in the Greek mysteries, pointed out the 
• monotheisTn for the popes, in contradistinction to the polytheism 
of the people; though P. Horatius C*. a. O.) discovered under 
this an atlieism. — It may however be explained in the 
above manner, how tliat mysterious word came to die Greeki 
across Thibet, and, 9ice versa, thereby renders probable the 
earlier intercourse between Europe and -China across Thibet 
(perhaps suH earlier than between Europe And Xudostan). 
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parts ; the idea of a cosmopolitical law is not. 
a phantastical and overstrained mode of re* 
presenting right , but a neceasiity complement 
of the unwritten code, a$ well of the law, of 
state us of the law of nations", for-tbe public 
law of man in general, and So for the purpose 
of everlasting peace , to . w^hich we cannot 
flatter ourselves, but on this condition^ to be 
in the continual approximation. ', 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
Of the Guaranty of perpetual Peace, 


•TTiiy s^arantee is nothing leas, than the 
■'■ oreaC aitist NATtrn« {nalura d*dala re- 
rian),in -whose mechanical course conformity- 
to-end is evident, by making concord arise 
ont of the very discord of men , even against 
■ their will, and therefore, like a necessitatioii 
of a canse unknown to us from the laws of 
its' effect, is named fate, but, on pondering 
its conformity-to-end in the course of the 
world, as profound wisdom of a soperior 
cause, directed to the objective scope of the 
human species, and predetermining this course 
of the world, pnoviDEMCZ,* which we do 


•In Ae mecfeaniiwi ofnimite, lo whitlibdoBOmwitM 

iM ■ .eiisibU beiiigj we dUcover forming tht W ci i« 
id«e.,ce i. form, wliicL ^e c».mo. render «oKipTeh»«bl» 
to oniselves ■ but when we fltiribme to u ihe eni ri»n 

Aalhoi of die world , victletsiniiiiiiig it. 

nation we denominate the (dirinej fro\ _ ^^ 

mud, piaviaed it be pliced in the ic^'-^'-i'ig of the T 
JawlS.g (propid«uia coiiJicrixi s«a«i y^'it, lempcr y»™;- 
AuKDStin) , but in die c-'r'e of nnmre to {tbaiii thl. <f 
cor<hng w imiveisnl Uws of the coiifonnitfJ(o-Bod.,r«l«h 
Traoidtiicc (firtfideniiit guberiia*rlx) . fnrthert to pJU, 
ends, but not to be lores^en by men. but pmniaUj 
the coneequence oniv.*"i.'i''S (frffUnHtta rf«-««j«).H- 
.T«iwltl.iepiirdiOMnBUeTeQt»,j^^eeHdi.lK.I—- J 
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Xiot properly cognise in these artificial dlsposi-> 

tions of nature, nor even conclude therefrom, 

S3 but 


bot to Have tlie imftitlon to cogfiiie^WliicIw (m it in fact 
•hcFWs to miracles , though tbe events are not so iiamedj, i* 
-nocliing but iiiAil audactoiitneM of man ; because it is ab 
surd and fiiU of nrtogjnce to conclnde from a single event 
» pecilliat ptinciple of the efficient cause ftJun this event is 

_end, and not meroljr collateral conseqiieh(»of the mecha- 
rustn of nature from snotlicr end totdly lunsnomi to uij; 
let the language axpress on this head ever to much piety 
and hiimilitT- The division of providence (manrialiiei' 
dont^mpktedj, as it refers to aijeiti in the worli, into uni. 

'perial Aid jiariicHlar, i» fnhe and i«consisteat (that it, fot~ 
instance, takes 'care to malntiiin the species of creatures, but, 
cominits the individuals tooluiicej ; for it is expressly termed 
universal, that no one tliine- may be thought excepted. — 
Perhaps the .division of pro mien ce here (formaliirr ionlam' 
plate^ has been mexiit according to tUa mode of execution 
of its design, nameW, into etdmarf (exempii grcuia, ih» 
annual decaying and reviviscency of nature according to tha 
TiGissitiide of llie seasons) and ex/raordiiiaiy ffoi instance, 
conrsying 10 the coastsof the frozen sea wood, v»hich 
«annot grow there , by tCe tide, for the inhabitants of ihosa 
t^ons, who conld not exist without it), where, though 
■we can ensily explain to onrselTei the physical inecharfical 
cause of these plienoroena (Tor esample, by the banks of 
livers overgrovm vfith trees in the temperate climates, into 
which rivets those trees 'fall , and are carried aw^y pcthnp* 
by the giilf-atream), ^we must not overlook the telcologicul, 
which points to the care of a wisdom rnling over nafnte. — 
But as 10 the conception , osiial in the schools , of a divin« 


■snsible world 


, this must be totally dropped. For t 
uple the heterogeneal (grjjiher jungcr, 


.. , who IS himself the eoujplefe cause of ih« 

a:lterniions of iho world , initgraia hi* own predenrmining 

SoVidence dnring the tonrje of the world , f which must 
erefore have been defective), for ejtample, to «av, 
lh.it 'KJ; " 'i^ii the J>hysiciHii-h;\B cured ihe p.iii^ni, ;iiid 
therefore is present with his aid, is in the Jim j'l.i.c 
.oontradictory. For eama i^Ular-ra 1,011 /uvut. (;,„, [^ 
ttifi author of ifio pliy»icinn ItigothBl' with all hia nu.t.lj.'s 
■■ ■ s the efleci must be tiMr^j ascribet' c ' ■■{ . il vva 
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but which (as in all relation of the form of 
lliinjAS to ends in general) we can and must 
but add by cogitatioJi in orcjer to form a con- 
ccpliDn to ourselves of its possibility, accord- 
inj; to the analogy with huii^an works of art, 
but ku represent to ourselves the relation and 
aii;ieeM>ent of which with the end, that reason 
iiuauHliaiely prescribes to us (the moral end), 
ivS ai\ Idea, ilvhich indeed in a theoretical view 
iH ivanscendent^ biit in the practical (for in- 
^itanie, with regard to the conception of duty, 
^erpNual pence ^ in order to employ that me- 
chanism of nature for this purpose) , dogma- 
tiirtl and ^s to its reality well-founded. — 
The use of the word nature ^ when, as here, 
Uieory merely (but not religion) is in question, 
is more suitable to the limits of human reason 
(as it must l\eep itself, with regard to the re- 
lation of effects to tlieir causes, within the 
yale of possible experience), andmore modest, 
than the expression of a Providence cognos- 
cible by us, with which one puts on Icarean 
%ings^ in order to appit)ach in a temerarious 
uuimer the mystery of his inscrutable design. 

Ere 

•^<iVW>\ yti^Y iiltnl wv pursue this trent as explicable acccid* 
iv^ to iK<^ oTvleJT i>i[ iiAtur« ia the series of tiie causes oit ciie 
^\»4U« ^<tif*/n<dit svuh A cust (.>i tti iuvt Jcstiovs all tiet<£niu- 
V.tu* |»» uunvlir* i\t the fiui^tiioat of au ^rifft-'i'. But in a »»«»>* 
f>^.*> /'^•»*i«'<^<v*»< view v^vhtilx i$ totallv atrtfcteti to the suptar- 
v♦»>!klbl^.^^» «rAv*««f*"« Jt-'Aiiv*. iu the taith* tLiat iiovi xnii cacn- 
I'lctv tb<? xvitut oi our j'iv>[H*r fu<tici», v^-vrt? our mmuetinesfs 
I i^t i^vi'unwv J»vi tU-»t l\ ii»v*at'> iiuv*»j.rtfh»'t2sibl.e to ijtSv bat 
X^<f t^)U>( ^:o« ^x-uut iw ihc smvisi^ iia JiS{;iri£ioii to the^v>oJ» 
tV c^ cvUKVi^t-vui oi the Jiv iu<f vt^'tv^z-jrw is D-'cailT j.ppc*i:tf anxi 
%V5?u vvvv'twiiv r V* b^ji-ifov it is seU-*?vivt<ut. that iiv>»jiAiir 

<f\vi « tw ta«? "wcx'^ic' . wh»,ch bi ^rvtx:uvicd cutforeticxL co<Tii- 
^va \/it the su|.'<r»<9^^0A<t « «ottse^aeti:d>( ib«uiiL 
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Ece we determine this guaranty more pre- 
pisely,it will be necessary previously to take a 
view of the state, which natiu-e has prepared for 
the persons acting upon her vast theatre, and . 
which finally renders necessary their security 
of peace; — ^ but then first the mode, how 
she gives this. 

Her provisional preparation consists,, i. in, 
that she has taken care that i;nen can subsist 
in all the regions of the ea,rth ; — c. in that 
she has forced them every- wher« by u;ar,even 
into the most inhospitable climes , in order to 
people them; ,3. 4t^ that s^e has necessitatje4 
them by the very 3pme mean to enter into re- 
la^tions more or less legal. — That in tfeja 
cold wastes that border the, frozen sea moss 
should grow, which the raindeer scrapes ixoxn, 
beneath the snow» to maintain itself, in order 
to be food for the Ostiac or the Samoiede, and 
to drag the sled; or that the salin^ sandy de- 
serts should contain the camel , which seems 
a^ if created for the purpose of trav€[lling ii^ 
them, ia ord^^ that they should not l^e entirer^ 
)y useless; how admirable! But the end 
is still more obvious, whep, besides the ani- ' 
ma^ covered with fur on .the coasts of the 
frozen sea, we find that seals, seahorses, and 
w^hales yield food and firing for the inhabit 
tants. The care of nature , however , ex- , 
cites the greatest admiration by the floating 
t^ood, with which (without our knowing well, 
.whence it comes) she supplies those countries 
fdes.titute of vegetation, without which mate- 
rial the inhabitants could have neither boats 
nor arms, nor beable to build their huts ^ whert? 

S 3 they 
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t ^udt [ta in all relation of the form of 
■pt w eocU in general) we can and musC 
[ mid H' e^^itatwn in order to fonii a con- 
I a» •Mtf^ves of iis possibility , accord- 
)kf IP the «imIo^ with hui^ao worlts of art, 
kMt V iy*J<m to ourselves tlie relation and 
«t »f »-t>iiIi with the end, that reason 


4ik*««l>Mcly prrM'iibes to us (the moral end), 
4^ «M ^'^v^ Arhich indeed in a theoretical \ievf 
4k ««lk»<«x«MW«t « but in the practical (for in- 
^fc»>vt «itV rr^an^ 10 the conception of diitf, 
wtrciw*^ wt^tett in order to employ tliat me- 
Ami'i " '<^ Mitmc for this purpose), dogma- 
y^^ Mk4 4S to it$ lealiiy well-founded. — 
* 1(W »"«* trf llw wc^rd nature , when, as here, 
1,* ' ' : : tljiiio'h ' is in question, 

nits of hitman reason 
. , \\ iih repaid !o T?(c re- 
ts >,'.vi ,' ;-,^.» !,^ liirit causi- !' 
te^ <Xl |*.vvM^f «'\)M'^ irace), aii' 
WM( tW <'-vJflv^*il^n of a Proi .- 

I V\ uj>, villi which one puL> on X 
%iM^>, ui ottltT to Approach in a t 
t the QiYster}' of his inw 
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covered , perhaps the first articles in g^er^l 
dei^iaiid of a commerce between different xxa^ 
tions , whereby they were brought first into a 
frieiidly relation towards one another ^ and so^ 
even with more remote nations » into a gopd 
intelligence, intercourae, and. amicable relar 
lion among. one another. . i • •> 

As nature has taken care that xaen can live 
every-where upon* the dearth, she at the same 
time has despotically willed that they $ha^^ 
live every-where, though contrary to their lAr 
clination, and, even without this. shall' s ipv ft' 
supposing at the same time a. concieption^Off 
duty, which, by means of a.nioraliaw, wouifl 
bind them thereto — ^ but she has chosen waiu 
^o attain this her end,*— We see nations by the 
unity of whose language is made known the 
unity of their descent, as th^ Satt\oiede$ on the 
coasts of the frozen sea, oh the one hand, and 
a nation speaking a similar language., at the 
distance of two hundred German miles from 
them, in tlie Altaish mountains,, on the. other* 
between whom have intruded- themselves an- 
other nation, iiorsemen and warlike, namely, 
the Mongols , who have driven that part of 
their stem far &om this part of it into the 
most inhospitable frozen! regions, whither 
they had certainly not extended themselves 
of their own accord;*. — in like manner 

S 4 " the 

• \ •* . ... . •/ •• f 

* Tt Qtiglit he inquired, If nature liatl been wil^itig tliat 
these icy coasts should not reniaiu uninhabited, VV hat w^ii 
become of their iuhabitanta* if she sikould not one day carry 
tbem any more wood by floatings (as is ta be locked iVr) ? 
For it 18 to be believed^ that, by «dyyincing. culture, the iu> 
. babiunts of tbe temperate zonef will know. )i(»w to )}ioiit 
more by tbe wood , which grow^ on tbe banks of tliuir ri- 
• vers. 
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the Fittlmiders in die most northern parts of 
Borope, named Laplanders, dre separated from ' 
the Hwtgarianstojust as great a disianee, but 
related to them, according to the language, 
botha and Sannatians having forced tjiem- 
siives' between -tiiepi; and what can have 
driven the Esquimaux (perhaps the descflu- 
idants -of "£ua-opcan 'adventurers of old, a race 
t()taUy difieeent iVom all Americans) in Nmth 
^America^i atkl thie Pesheras, in Sou^ America, 
•a» far as lem del Fu^o, .but war, which 
-na«ir« uses at a meui to peopl^e all comors of 
Uie' eArth. iWar itself however requires D0 
■peculiar motive, but seems «o be grafted .upota 
Jvaman nature, shd even to prevail as some- 
' -thing noble, to which man is animated, withr 
out selfishi springs; by the instinct of honour : 
so that inUitary valour (oi the American sa- 
vages, M well as of the European, in the times 
of chivalry) ifr judged to be of immediately 
greatvaluenot'inel^ly u)/i«n war is (as reason- 
,able), but alaov that war shftUbe,' and it is 
often beguni- nlerely to show that mUiw, oan- 
- seguendy art intriliuic'ii^itiy is plabad in Wr 
in itself, insomuch that. 'even philosopheis 
diemsdves mahe panegyrics on it, as a certa^ 
ennoblement of humanity , .immindlnl of 
this sentence of their Greek piedecessw : * War 


rat, and will not allnw it to Mi into ihese, -ind »l 

rt ihe M>. I ■would iiiisvyer: Tlic inhabitants oil tlie'IlIBb 
of the fiven Oby , Jinesy , -itiJ l^ii« wLl! carry ii 
by meint of trade, anil tnirk it for tlie prodnoiio, 
•mnul kineiloiM, in wliicli ilie tea u bo ricli oij i 
GoaHB; wMn-aliu (naturej shaU' bftr« &iu '-"" 
among tkom. 
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is l^d, becaufie it :diakes more wicked men, 
than it.tak^s away/ ^ And 90 mijich^ at pre<^ 
sent as to what nature does far her <)wn end 
relatively to the human race as a class of ani«- . 
mals. 

The question ^ow , which cgnc^ms ^rhat 

is the most ess^tial of |he design of perpe<- 

tual peace, is, What . nature does io^ this view, 

viriiJi reference to the end , which mail's own 

reason constitutes his duty , consequently to 

the* favouring of his maral design^ and how 

she gi^iaranties, that that, which man .attg.ht to 

do according to laws of liberty , \j^ut does not 

do, .may> without prejudice to this liberty^ 

be. secured by a coaction of nature even, that 

he ^wUl do it, and thafi according W all the 

three relations of. the p^lic law , the laio of 

^aUf the Imo of.natiow^ and the cosmopqUti" 

cal law: •^ When, J say of nature , She willSf 

that this or that shall be done , it does not 

mean, that she imposes a duty on us, tp do it 

(fjor oa;ily the practical reason , &ee from coac*- 

tioiif can do that)» but she does it herself, 

ivhelLher wewillornpt {fata volenpem dasunt^ 

natentem trahunt). 

X . Though a nation were not necessitated 
by intestine dissensions, to put themselves 
imder th^ coaction of public law&y external 
war would do it, as, according to the above- ' 
mentioned disposition of nature, every nation 
has for its neighbour another nation pressing 
it, against which it must form itself internally 
into a 5tate, in order, as a potency ^ to be pre- 
pared against the other. Now the republican 
constitution is the only one , which is per- 

S 5 fectly 
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fectly Suitable to the rights of man , but also, 
the most difficult to found, and still inoiie to 
maintain, insomufch that many asseirt, that 
it must be a state oi Anfj^els, as if mcii with 
their selfish inclinations were not capable of a 
constitution of so sublime a form. But liature 
, comes to the assistance of the revered univer-* 
6al will , founded in reason , but unable for 
' the praxis , directly by those selfish inclina- 
tions , so , that it depends but on a good org'a* 
nizaticn of state (which is certainly ip the 
power of men) , , to direct those her powers in 
«uch a inanner, that the one either stops the 

I " destructive effect of the other , or annuls it ; 
so that the consequence is to reason, as if 
both did not exist at all, and thus man, though 
not a morally good man, is compelled to be* a 
good citizen* The problem of the establish- 
ment of a state, let it be ever so harsh to the 
ear , even for a nation of devils (if they have 
but understanding), is solvable and runs thus : 
To order a multittide of reasonable beings, 
w^ho collectively desire universal laws for their 

^ protection, every one of whom is however 

inclined in secret to except himself therefrom^ 
and to regulate their constitution so , that, 
though they in their private sentiments struggle 
against one another, these impede one another 
so, that in their public conduct the -^ conse- 
quence is just the same, as if they had no such 
bad sentiments. A problem of this nature 
must' be solvable. For itj is not the moral 
amendment of men , but only the mechanism 
of nature , of* which the problem desires to 
know, how it may be employed relatively to 

men» ' 


men ,- in order so to" direct the collision o£ _ 
their' tin peaceable sentiments in a nation, that 
they must necessitate one another to put them- , 
selves under coactive laws, and thus bring 
about the state of peace, in which laws have 
force. This may be seen in the present, still 
very imperfectly organized states,' that they 
in the external conduct come very near to that, 
which the idea of right prescribes, though the 
internal of morality is certainly not the cause 
of it (as the good constitution of state is not - 
to be expected ^from the moral c<Shduct, but 
rather conversely , from the former is first to 
be looked for the good moral formation of a 
nation), consequently the mechanism of na- 
tui-c by selfish inclinations, which naturally 
act ht opposition to One another externally, 
may be used by reftsoii as a Aiean ^ to make 
room fot this its end, th^' juridical- precept, 
and with this also, as much as lies in the state 
itself, to promote and to secure the internal 
as well as the external peace. — Nature ivills ' 
irresistibly, that right shall at last obtain the 
snperiority. Whatever is neglected to be done, 
she does ultimately* herself , though not with- 
out great inconveniehcy-. — ■ ■•^'- ■'■•.'■ 
J^us pliez d'un roseau le fragile soutiai s 
irfefz trov,' il rontpra. pui veut trap, ne 
vcut rieti. 

BOUTEIiWJLCK. 

he idea of the la"- <'f nations presiip ■ 

the Reparation of : neighbouiing 

f independent of one i. r, and, though 

I Slate is in itself a > war (if a fe- 

, luiton of them d^ i jirevent tlie 

breaking 
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brealsing aut of hostilities), even thi§, accord- 
ing to the conception of reason, is better than 
the melting of them together, by the one po- 
tency outgrowing the others and passing to 
an luiiversal monarchy ; because the laws aj- 
wsays lose the xnor^ of their energy, the more 
the compass of the government is extended, 
and a soulless despotism , after it has blasted 
the buds o^ the good, falls at last into anarchy. 
Every star 6 however (or its h«ad) longs after 
this , and by this modp of putting itself into 
the situation of permanent peace, to sway, if 
possible, the universe. But nature willf 9^er- 
' wise. — She maizes use of two means to with- 
hold nations from intermixing and tp separate 
them, namely,, the difference oflatiffiage and 
of religion * which indeed carrys with itself 
the prop^nsion to mutual hatred , ^d a pre- 
tence for war", but yet , by increasing culture 
and the gradual approximation of uien to a 
greater agreem.ent in principles, leads ^p a 
good understanding in a peace , which is pro- 
duced and secured , not like that despotism 
(in the tomb of liberty) , by the weakening of 
all powers, but, in their most vigorous emu- 
lation , by their equilibrii^. . 

• ' \ *. 3- As 

* Difference of religion s a Strange e3q>rbs8ion 1 exactly, » 
if one spoke of different moralities, 'thtre msty indeed b« 
tUfferent ipeeies of helipf used histOTicaUy , not in reli- 
gion, but in the history. of the .me«ns tp its itiftheranca, 
agreed on in the field of leamiiig,' and in I'iVe' 'manner 
different hookt t»J religion ( thd Zandvavesta^ the Y^toi 
jthe Horan, ,and so ou^» but only one r^Zi^io/* valid for aO 
men a^d at all times. Those can thei:efore* comprise nothing 
but the Vehicle of teligitm, Whicii is- caaual»i aiul aia|f» sft* 
cording to time ajgid ipiac^^, l?e ^iSesenu 
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3. As nature wisely sieparates the nations, 
who \rould willingly unite under themselves, 
either by artifice or by force, the will of every 
state , and forsooth according to grounds V)f 
the law of nations; so she unites on the 
other side by mutual interest nations, whom 
the conception of the cosmopolitical law would 
not have secured from violence and war. It 
is the spirit of coinmerce , which ia incoilipa- 
tible with war, and which sooner or later 
seizes every nation. Because among all the 
potencies (means), subordinate to the potency 
of the state, the potency of money is undoubt- 
edly the most to b^ depended on, thus states 
feel themselves compelled (though not just by 
springs of morality), to forward the noble 
worji of peace ,* and , wherever war threatens 
to break out , to avert it by mediation , as if 
they were on that account in a constant al- 
liance: for great unions for the purpose of 
war can, from the nature of the thing, but 
very seldom happen, and still seldom er suc- 
ceed. In this manner does nature sua-^ 

ranty perpetual peace , by means of the me- 
chanism in the human inclinations themselves } 
with a surety, which is not sufficient, it is 
true , to presage (theoretipally) its arrival, but 
"which stiffices in a practical view, and makes 
it duty, to promote this (not merely chimeri- 
cal) end. 
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It is to be neither looked nor wished £dr 
that kings should philosopl^ise or that philoso* * 
phers should become kings; because the posr 
session - of power unavoidably ruins the free 
judgment of rekson. It: i^ however indispen- 
sably necessary to both , for the enligbt^nhg 
of their important affairs, that kings or kingly 
nations (that is, those goyeming themselves 
according tp Xsc^s oi liberty) i^hould not suffer 
the philoscfph«ers to disappear or to be ^ileiiced, 
but should permit, them to «speak openly, as this 
class of men is from its very nature incap- 
able of complotting or of forming secret con- 
nections and clubs subversive of the order of 
civil society^ consequently not liable to be 
suspected of the infamy" of belonging to the 

' . . /'■".' 
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On the Dissonance between Moral and PolUlcSf 
^ relative to perpetual Peace^ 


M 


'oral is in itself a praxis in an objective 
signification, as an aggregate of uncon- 
ditionally commanding laws, according to 
vrhich we ought to act, and it is a palpable 
absurdity,, after one has allawed this concep- 
tion of duty its authority, to say, that it can* 
not be done. For then this conception falls 
of itself out of morality {ultra posse nemo ob" 
ligatur) ; consequently there can be no con-i 
flict of. politics , as practising law , with mo- 
ral , as such , but theoretical ( therefore no 
conflict ^f the praxis with the theory) : else 
one must imderstand by the latter a universal 
doctrine of prudence^ that is, a theory of max- 
ims, to choose the fittest means to the ends 
calculated for one's advantage , that is to s^y, 
to deny, that there is a moral in general. 

Politics say, Be artful a^ a serpent ;^ moral 
adds (as a limiting condition) thereto: and 
without deceit like a dove. If they are. incom- 
patible in one commandment;, there is' actually 
Vol. L T a 
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a conflict between politics and moral; but if 
they shall be thoroughly united, the concep- 
tion of the opposite is absurd, and .the question, 
how that conflict is to be put an end to , can- 
not even be propounded. The position ,. Ho- 
nesty is the best policy ^ comprises a theory, 
which, alas 1 very frequently contradicts the 
praxis ; yet to the position , likewise theore* 
tical , Honesty is better than all policy , no ob- 
jection whatever can be made , nay , it is the 
indispensable , condition of the latter. The 
Terminus of moral does not yield to Jupiter 
(the Terminus of power) ; for he ranks under 
Fate, that is, reason is not enlightened enough, 
to overlook the series of predetermining causes, 
in order to foretel with certainty , according 
to the mechanism of nature, either the good 
or the bad consequient of the actions of men 
(though to hope for it conformably to our 
wishes). But reason directs us sufficiently 
how to keep the path of duty (according to 
rules of wisdom) , and herewith points oiyt 
the final end or scope. 

The practitioner ( to whom moral is mere 
theory) founds the comfortless judgment, 
which he, notwithstanding his haviil^ granted 
that dlity and possibility , expressed by ought 
and can^ pronounces against our sincere hope, 
upon this , namely , that he pretends to fore- 
see, from the nature of man , that he will never 
xvill what is required to bring to pass that end 
leading to perpetual peace, — Indeed the 
willing of all single men to live in a legal con- 
stitution according to principles of liberty 
(the distributive unity of the will of alt) , is 

not 
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not sufficient to this end, but that all tborefher 
will this state (the collective unity of thewill)^ 
this sohztion of a difficult problem .is stiir j^^-v 
qiiisite thereto,. in order that the civil Society 
may beconxe a whole, and, as to the difference; 
pf the particiilar volition of all ^ a, uniting 
cause of it must still be sirperadded , ;in order, 
to produce a common will, which cannot be 
done by either of them; so in the execution- 
of that idea (in the praxis) there is no other 
beginning of the juridical state to be counted 
on,, than that hy force j pn. whose coactioy^ 
the public law is afterwards founded ; which 
then (as it is not n\uch to be expected from, 
the moral mindednes^ of the legislator , that 
he, after the union of the wild multitude into 
a .nation is once effectuated, will leave it to 
them only, to bring about a jiuidical constitu- 
tion by their xrommon will) leaves room to 
expect great deviations from that idea (of the 
theory) in actual experience. , 

Whoever has once the power in his hands,^ 
will not allow the nation to prescribe laws to 
him. A state, .which is in the situation, nat 
to rank under any external laws, will not, 
with regard to, the mode, in which it is to 
seek its riglft against other states, render itself 
dependent on their tribunal,'' and even one 
part of the world , when it feels itself supe- 
rior to another , that offends it in nothing, 
will not neglect to use the mean to -the forti- 
fying of its potency , by bereavement or even 
by domination of the other ; and in this manner. 
• all plans of theory^ for the law of state, the law 
of nations , and the cosmopolitical law , run 

T fi into 
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into impracticable ideals void of reality, where- 
as a praxis only, founded upon empiricalprinci- 
plcs of huuxan nature, which does not nold it 
beneath it, to* draw information for its max- 
ims fr6m the mode , in which things happen 
i^n the world; can hope to find a sure founda- 
tion for its political edifice. 

If there is. no liberty and a moral law built 
thereupon, but all that happens or can happen 
13 mere mechanism of nature, politics (as the 
art of profiting by that mechanism for the go- 
Temment of men) are the whole practical wis- 
dom, and the conception. of right is a thought 
Void of reality. But if this conception is 
found indispensably necessary to be conjoined 
^ith politics, nay, to be elevated to the limit- 
ilig condition even of the latter, the possibi- 
lity of the union of both must be admitted. 
I can easily conceive a moral politician , that 
is; one, who takes the principles of politics 
so , . that they can be consistent with moral, 
but not ei .political moralist ^ who fabricates 
Such a moral for himself, as may be found 
advantageous to the statesman. 
J sThe moral politician lays down as his prin- 
ciple, That, when defects are found in the 
constitution of state or in the relation of states, 
which could not be prevented, it is duty, 
chiefly for the heads of states, to consider how 
they may be supplied or reformed as soon as 
possible, 'and made suitable to the Jaw of na- 
ture, as it is held up to us in the conception 
of reason for a pattern ; "should it occasion 
sacrifices of their self-love even. As tearing; a 
bond of imion of state or of a cosmopolitical 
, bond, 
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1)0X1(1 , before a better constitution is ready to 
put in the place of it , is contrary to all poli- 
tics, agreeing herein with morality, it were 
absurd to require , that every defect must be 
supplied, or reformed directly and with preci^ 
pitation : but it may be required of him, who 
has potency, that the inaxim of the necessity 
of such a si4pplying or reforming shall be in- 
timately present with him, in order to remain 
in a*constant approximation to the end (of the 
best constitution according to laws of right), 
A state may govern itself in a republican man- 
ner, though it, according to the present consti- 
tution still possesses despotical sovereign poteri^ 
cy : till by degrees the nation becomes capable of 
the influence of the lyiere idea of the authority of 
the law (as if it possessed physical power), 
and is afterwards found qualified for its proper 
legislation (which is originally founded in 
right). If even by the vehemence of a revolu- 
tion generated by a bad constitution a more 
legal one w^re wrongfully obtained, it must 
then be h^ld no longer allowed to lead bacli 
the nation to the old constitution" though 
whilst it lasted every one, who interfered with 
it either violently or insidiously , ^ would be 
justly subjected to the punis-bnient due to a 
rebeV With regard to the external relation 
of states , ' a state cannot be desired to relin- 
quish its constitution, though? despotical (which 
is however the stronger relatively to external 
enemies) , so long as it runs the risk of being 
instantly swallowed up by other states ; con- 
sequently in every resolution the delay of the 
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execution till a better opportunity must b"fe 
permittedl*. 

It may happen, that the moralists, T^ho 
proceed despotically , failing in the execution, 
shaljl/ commit a number of faults in politics 
(by measures either takfBri or recommended 
precipitantly), and experience must teach theiti 
to correct by degrees these faults against na- 
ture; , instead of 'which the moralizing j^oliti- 
cians, by colouring, wrongful principles of 
state,' under the pretext o^ human nature's 
not being capaVte of the good , according to 
the idea , w^hich reason prescribes , render irn- 
. possible f as much as they can, the growing 
better, and eternalize the violation of right. 

Instead of the praxis, of which these politi- 
^cal men boast, they deal in practices j as they 
devise .ways and means Tby humouring the 
present rulings power, with a view to their 
own advantage) to give up the nation, arid if 
possible the w-hole world, to be pillaged; like 
true jurists (of the profession, nbt of the /e- 
gislcitive)jf wheii they soar above their own 
sphere to the regi,6n of politics. For as it is not 

their 
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* These ar^ fetmissire laws of reason, to let tlie state |of 
ai public law^ charged with injustice reniaiii , till the total 
cifcciimvolving of every thing, either tipened of itself, or 
brought to maturity by pacific fneans : because 'any ohefy«- 
ridical , ' though but* in- k small decree rightful, constitii,tion, 
£» better than nonelat ^1, ^wrhicli latter state fanarchy) is 
the fate of ft precipitate reform. — The wisdom* of state, 
iri the present . situation of affairs , "will therefore makeiita 
ilttty., to reform suitably to the ideal of public law ; but 
to use revolutions , when nature ferings them on of herself, 
not for the purpose of varnishing a still, greater oppression, 
,but as, the call of nature, to bring about, by a solid reform, 
a legal constitution founded la principles ol liberty , as. the 
only permansnc one. 
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their business , to re^on on legislation itself, 
but to execute the present commands of the 
law of the country , every legal constitution 
Extant', and when this is altered by a higher 
power, the subsequent, must always be*th<i 
best with them ; where every thing then goes 
on in its proper mechanical order. But when 
the address, to accommodate themselves to 
every circumstance (aptus cuivis), instils into 
their minds the fancy of being able to judge 
of principles of a constitution of state j in ge- 
neral, according to conceptions of right (con- 
sequently a priori , ndt empirically) , and 
when they vaimt of knowing men (which i^ 
indeed to be looked for , as they have to do 
with many), yet without knowing ma/i, and 
w^hat may be learned from him (to which, a 
higher station of anthropological observation 
is requisite), and furnished with these con- 
ceptions , proceed on the /law of state and of 
nations,, as reason dictates it^ they cannot 
make this transition , but with the spirit of 
chicane , as they pursue their usual procedure 
(of a mechanism according to coactive laws 
despotically given) even wher^ the conceptions 
of reason will have a legal coaction founded 
but according to principles of liberty,, by 
which only a stable constitution is first pos- 
sible ; which problem the pretended practi- 
tioner, passing by that idea in silence, be- 
lieves to be able to solve empirically, from 
experience, as the constitutionsof state hither- 
to the most durable, but for the most part 
contrary to right , were framed. — The max- 
ims ^ which he uses {thoaigh tacitly) for this 
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purpose^turn pretty nearly upon the follawitig 
Sophistical ones. 
;^ 1. Fac et excu^a. Embrace the favourable 

opportunity of arbitrarily taking possession 
(either of a right of the state over its omoi, or 
over another neighbouring, nation); the justi- 
fication will be much easier and more elegant 
after the ar^, .and the violence 'more easily 
dressed in specious colours (especially in the 

- first case, where the chief power in the inte- 
>-iour is directly the legislative magistrate, 
"who must be obeyed , without reasoning too 

' nicely on the subject), than if one should first 
thii)k on convincing reasons , and then wait 
for the objections. This eflfrontery itself gh'cs 
a certain appearance of internal conViction of 
the rightfulness of the act, and the god bo7ius 
eveiUus is afterwards the best representative of 
riorht. 

a. Si fecisti nesa. Whatever thou hast com- 
mitted^ thyself, for instance , if thou hast 
driven thy nati(»n to despair , or to rebellion, 
deny that it is thy fault; but maintain that it 
is the refractoriness of the subjects, or if thou 
•hast seized on the territory of a neighbouring 
/ nation , lay the blame pji the nature of man, 
Who, if he is not. prevented by another by 

^ force, will certainly anticipate him and take 
'|)OSsession of his territory. 

' 3. Divide ethnpera. Thatis, if there are cer- 

, tain privileged chiefs in thy nation, who have 

- chosen thee for their head merely (primus hitet 
par^i) ^ disunite those from one another, and 

-$et them at variance with the nation; thfin 

support th£ latter, aud amuse them with idle 

• . . , .... hopes 
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hopes of greater liberty , and every thing will 
depend on. thy unponditional will. Or, if 
they are foreign states , the stirring up of dis- 
sension among them is a pretty certain mean, 
under the appearance of assisting the wealxer, 
of subjecting the one after the other. 

Indeed^ nobody is now deceived by these 
political maxims; for they are all universally 
known; but the case never occurs where 
they are blushed at, as if the injustice were 
too glaring. For*, as great powers are never , 
ashamed of the judgment of the multitude, but 
only of that of one another , as to those prin- 
ciples ^ however, not. their becoming public, 
but only their miscarrying can touch them 
with shame (for with regard to the morality 
of maxims the consensiou ofthe whole is com- 
plete) , so the political honour always remains 
to them , on whi<:h they may count with cer- 
tainty , namely , that of the augmentation of- 
their potency ^ whatever be the means of ac- 
quisition,* 

' T 5 From 

V 

* Though a certain vitiosity or pravity fropted in human 
nature) oi men , who live in the same' state , may still be 
doubted , and, instead of it, the want of a culture not yet ' 
advanced far enough (rudeness) may be given with some 
appearance as the cause of the illegal phenomenon of their 
cast of inind ; it is , in the relation of states towards one 
another, perfectly obvious and incontrovertible. In the iii- 
teriour of every stat^ it is veiled by tiie .coaction of civil 
laws^ as a great power, to wt , that of the government, " 
potently counteracts the inclination to the mutual violence of 
the citizens, and thus not only gives a moral varnish (eaiisae 
non causae) , .if I may use the expression , .but also, by pre- 
venting the eruption of illegal inclinations, the unfolding 
of the moral predisposition to the immediate reverence for 
right becomes actually much easier, — For every one be- 
lieves that he would keep sacred and faithfully observe ihe 

'conception 
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From, all these serpen tine windings of an 
immoral doctrine of prudence,^ to produce* the 
state of peace among men from the warlike 
state of the state of nature , so mucli at least 
is evident , That men can , as little in their 
private relations, as in their public, escape 
the conception of duty , and dare not found 
politics publicly upon knacks' of prudence, 
consequently refuse all obedience to the con- 
ception of a vpublic law (which is striking, 
chiefly in that of the law of nations), but 
ought to do it in itself all due honour, if they 
should invent a thousatid evasions and- pallia- 
tions, m order to evitate it in the praxis, and 
to attribute to cunning power the authority, 
to be the origin and the band of all right/ — 

In order to put an end to this sophistry 
(if not to the injustice qoloured by it) , and to 
bring the false representatives of the mighty 
ones of the earth to the acknowledgment, that 
they do not speak in favour of right , but of 
power, of which they, ias if they themselves 

had 

> r 

coitcepdon of duty , if he could expect but the like from 
every other; whicn the govertiUfient in part secures to him; 
whereby a great step is then taken towards morality (though 
not yet a moral step) , to be attached to this conception of 
/ duty on its own account, without looking fot a return. — 
But as every one , notwithstanding the good opinion he cn- 
.tertains of himself, presupposes a bad mindedness ,in every 
other, in this manner they Judffe of one another mntually. 
That , as to the fact, neither of tliem is good for much fthe 
reason , as it cannot be laid to the charge of the nature of 
man , as a free being , may remain imexarained). However 
as the reverence for the Conception of duty, which man can 
absolutely not avoid, sanctions in the most| solemn Jroanner 
the theory of the faculty to become suitably to, that concep 
tion , every one perceives, that he must on liis p^t act coxi- 
fo.rmably to it, whatever others may do. 
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had a title to give orders in this , asstune the 
tone,, it will be expedient to discover the illu- 
sioii , by which one deceives hj]!!iiself and 
others, to investigate the chief principle, from 
which proceeds the design of perpetual peace, 
and to point out. That all the bad, which 
hinders, it, proceeds from the political mora- 
list's beginning whete the moral politician 
reasonably ends, atid, by thus subordinating' 
the principles to the end (that is , by putting 
the cart before the horse), he (the former) 
frustrijtes his own design*, to bring politics to 
a good understanding with morality. 

It is first necessafv, in ord«f to render 
practical philosojiliyconsistent with itself , to 
decide the question. Whether in problems of 
practical reason the beginning must be made 
with its material principle i the end (as object v 
of the arbitrament) , or with the formal y that 
is , that (founded in liberty merely in the ex- 
ternal relation) according to which ^it is said. 
Act so, that thou can will, that thy maxim 
become an universal law (whatever be the 
end). 

There is no doubt but the latter princip'le ^ 
must precede; for it has, as a principle of 
right, unconditional necessity, instead of 
which the former is necessitating but on ^he 
presiipposition of enlpivical conditions of the 
designed end, namely"its execution, and, if * 
this end (for instance, perpetual pejice) , were 
duty also , this even' must have b(pen derived 
from the formal principle of maxims to act 
' exterliiilly. — The first principle now , that 
of the politicul moralist (the probleni of th6 

law 
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law o£ state, of nations, and of the cosmopoliti- 
cal law), is a mere technical probleui, whereas 
the second, as the principle of the moral poli- 
tician , to whom it is a moral problem , is ex- 
tremely different from the other in the proce- 
dure, in order to bring to pass everlasting 
peace , which is not wished for as a physical 
good merely , but also as a state proceeding 
from the agnition of duty. 

To the resolution of the first, to wit, the 
problem of the prudence of state, great 
knowledge of nature is required, in, order to 
employ its mechanism for the said end, and 
y.et all this is uncertain in regard to its result, 
concerning perp>etual peace ji let either the one 
- or the other of the three divisions of public 
law be taken. It is ujicertain , whether the 
nation can be better kept in obedience and at 
the same time in a flourishing state by severi- 
ty , or by the baits of vanity, whether by the 
supreme power of one only, or by the union 
of several chiefs, perhaps by a nobility of 
service merely,^ or by a power of the nation, 
in the interiour, and that for any length of 
time. 

Of all modes of government (the sole ge- 
nuine republican mode excepted, but which 
can enter into the mind of none but a moral 
politician) examples of the contrary are to be 
met with in history. — Still more uncertain 
is a law of nations pretended to be erected 
upon statutes according to ministerial plans, 
which \n fact is but a word void of Reality, 
and rests upon contracts, which in the very 
act of their^conclusion comprise at the same 

time 
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the secret reservation of their viblation. — 
Whereas the solution of the second, namely, 
the problem of the wisdoin of state , so' to say, * 
obtrudes itself naturally, is evident to every 
one, mars all' subtlety, >ind thereby ledtts di- 
rectly to the end; yet with the warning of 
prudence, not to briAg it about precipitantly 
by force , but , according to the nature of fa- 
vourable circumstances , to approach towardsi 
it incessantly* .. 

Aspire first after the liingdomof pure prac- 
tical feason and after its justice^ and your end 
(the blessing, perpetual peace)- will fall out 
of itself. For moral has the peculiarity in it- 
self, with regard t6 its principles of public 
law , (ccynsequently with reference to politics 
cognoscible a prioW) , that, the less it renders 
the. conduct in order to the designed end de- 
pendent on the intended advantage, whether 
physical or moral, the more does ifagiree with 
this in general; because^ it is directly, the - 
universal will given a priori (in a nation , * qr ' 
in the relation of different nations ambnff one 
another), which only determitieg what is law 
among men ; but this union of the w^ill of 
all, if one proceeds but consequentially in the 
execution, may, even according to the me- 
chanism of nature,' at the same time be the 
cause of producing the eflFect ^med at, and 
of rendering the conception of right effectual. 
— Thus it is , for instance , . a principle of 
the moral politics, That a nation ought to unite 
themselves in a state according to the onlT 
conceptions of right, liberty and equality, and 
this principle is not founded in prudence , b ut 

in 
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_induty. . het political moralists .reason so- 
phistically ever so much to the contrary on 
the natural mechanism of a multi{:u<ie of men 
entering into society, which weakens those 
princ^les, and would disappoint their design ; 
let them endeavour to prove their assertion to 
the contrary by examples of badly organized 
constitutions of ancient and more modern 
times (for instance, democracies without the 
system of representation) , they merit no at- 
tention; especially, as such a pernicious 
theory occasions the evil itself it foretels, ac- 
cording to which man is thrown into the same 
class with the other living machines, to whom 
is wanting but the consciousness, that they 
are not free, in order to render them in their 
<[xwn judgment the most miserable of all sub- 
lunary beings. 

The proverbial, and indeed somewhat hec- 
toring, but true position , 'Fia/: yiw^i/^ia , pereat 
niundus^ that is to say,. Let justice reign, 
though all the villains in tlie world should 
perish, is a vigorous principle of law cutting 
oflF all the crgoked ways pointed out either by 
cunning, or by power; only, that it benotmis- 
t^l^en^and understood as a permission to mal«e 
use pf oiie's right with the greatest strictness 
(which would be repugnant to ethical duty), 
but as an obligation on those having potency, 
neither to refuse nor to lessen the right of any 
one against another , either out of disfavour 
or, compassion; to which is chiefly requisite 
an internal constitution of state regulated ac- 
cording to pure principles of right, and also 
that of its. imion with other neighbouring or 

even 


I» 


even distant states for the purpose of a legal 
malfing up of their - differences (analagous to 
an universal state). — This position means 
nothing, but that the political maxims must 
not arise from the vi^elfare and felicity of every 
state, to be expected from their observaiV^e; 
therefore not from the end, which each of 
them makes its object (from volition) , as the 
chief (but empirical) principle of the wisdom 
of state, b|Lit from the pure conception of the 
duty of right (from, what is expressed by ought, 
whose principle is giveti & priori by pure rea- 
son) , 'let the physical consequences be what 
they will. Wicked men being made less nu-- 
merous , will by no means occasion the fall 
of the world. The moral bad has the property 
inseparable from its nature, that it in its 
views (principally in relation to others of the 
same mind) is contrary to and destructive of 
itself , and so makes room , though by slow 
steps, for the (moral) principle of the good. 

There is then objectively (in theory) no 
conflict at all between moral and politics^ 
Whereas subjectively (in the selfish propen- 
siori of men, but which, since it is not founded 
in maxims of reason , must not yet be named 
praxis) , it will and may always remain, be-, 
cause it serves for a whetstone to virtue, whose 
true i^ourage (according to the principle, Tu 
lie cede vialis^ sed contra audentior ito) in the 
present case does not so much consist in our 
resisting the evils and making the sacrifices 
here with a firm resolution, as in lookina; in 
the face and subduing the cunning of the much 
more dangerous^ false and treacherous , but 

yet 
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yet reasoning , bad principle in ourselves, 
"wh^ch constantly deceives us by presenting to 
us the weakeness of human nature as a justi- 
fication of every transgression. 

In fact the political moralists may say, 
Tl^t the regent and the nation, or nation and 
nation do one another no vin^ong , when they 
wage war with one another in either a violent 
or an insidious manner, though they do wrong 
in general, by refusing all reverence for the 
conception of right, which only can establish 
peace everlasting, i'or as the one transgresses 
his duty towards the other, who is just as 
wrongfully minded towards him, no \n:ong 
at all happens to either, when they destroy 
one another , yet so , that there may always 
remain enough of this race, not to let this 
play cease till the remotest times, in order 
that a late posterity may one day or other take 
^a warning example by them, Providence is 
hereby justified in the course of the ^orld; 
for the , moral principle in man never extin- 
guishes, reason pragmatically apposite to the ^ 
execution of the juridical ideas according to 
that principle, increases constantly by culture 
always advancing, but with it the culpability 
of those transgressions too. The creation 
only seems not to be able to be vindicated by 
any theodicee, that, such a race of corrupted njien 
in general should have been on. earth (when 
we suppose, that the human species neither 
will nor can be belter disposed; but this sta- 
tion of judgment is far tqo high for us, to 
presume in a theoretical view, to apply our 
conceptions (of wisdom) to the Supreipe Po- 
tency, 
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tcncy ,' who is inscrutable for us,. — We are 
inevitably driven to such, desperate conclu- / 
sions, when we do not assume, that the pure 
principles of right have objective reality, that 
is , may be put in executioft ; and the people 
in the state, and farther states tawards one 
another y must act accordingly; whatev^|[ 
objections empirical politics may mal^e. Tru:e \ 
politics can therefore take no step , without 
having previously done homage to moral, and 
though politics of themselves are a difficult 
art, there is no art at all in ufiitiiig them with 
moral ; for , as soon as they clash , this cuts 
the knot, which those cannot untie. — ' The 
rights of man must be held sac^j-eri, let the sa- 
crifice, which the sovereign power may make, 
be ever so grf at. One cannot halve here , and 
devise the medium or adiaphory of a pragma- 
tically conditional right (between right and 
profit) i but all politics mustrbend the knee to 
•morality, they may hope, however, to attain 
the degree, though slowly, where they will 
permanently shine. 

Of the Consonance of Politics with Moral aC" 
cording to the transcendental * Conception of , 

Public Law, 

m 

When we abstract from all tn(tttcr6( public 
law (either according to the different em|>iri- 

' . caliy 

* Seethe distinction made, in tkis ttiodeaf pliilosopliising, 
tetween transcendental and transcendent ^ in the preface to ^ 
The PRINCIPI.E8 OF CAITICAI. PHitosopKY^ "by thjB trail*' 
lator , page xxviii. 
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cally given' ^relations of men in the state, or^ 
of states among one another) , as the teachers 
of law commpnly cogitate it, the. jonn of 
publitky\ 'whose possibility every claim of 
right comprises, siill remains to us, ioy with- 
out that there were no justice (which can be 
conceived but as capable of being made pu&^c/y 
Anown),qonsequently no right, which is distri- 
buted but by it. » , - 

' Every claim of right must have this capa- 
bility of publicity , and , as it may be easily 
judged, whetlier in an occurring case it ha$ 
place , that is , whether it may be united or 
not with the principles of the actor, it can 
, furnish a criterion , to be met with in reason 
a priori , easily t^sed , to cognise directly in 
the latter case, as if by an experipient of pure 
reason , the falsity (contrariety to law) of the 
said claim (pratensio juris). 

After such an abstraction from all that is 
empirical, contained in the conception of the 
law of state and of nations (such is the pravity 
' of human nature, which raiders coaction ne- 
cessary) , the following position may be de- 
nominated the transcendental fortnule of public 
law: Relatively to the rights of other itien^ 
all actions J whose rnaxirn doth not accqrd ivith 
publicity , are unjust. 

This principle is not to be cpnsidered as 
ethical merely (belonging to the doctrine of 
virtue), but also as juridical ( concerning the 
rights of man). For a maxim, which I dare 
not divulge f without thereby frustrating ^t 
the same time my own design, which, in 
order thai it may prosper, must absolutely. 

' • be 
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be concealeA^?iXiSk which I cannot -pyhlicly QT^n, 
without infallibly "exciting the resistance of 
every one , cannot bring on me this necessary 
and universal , therefore a priori perspectable, 
opposition of all, but by. the injustice, with 
w^hich it threatens every body," . Again, this 
principle is negative merely , that is, it serves 
bdt to cognise by its means, w^hat is not right 
with regard to others. It is like aji axiom 
self-evident or indemonstrably certain, and 
besides easy to be applied, as may be per- 

* ceived by die following examples of public 
Ijaw; • ' 

1.. fVith regard to the law\of state (jus ci^ 
vitatis)^ namely, the internal one, in it oc- 
curs the question, which many consider 
as difficult to be answered, and which the 
transcendental principle of publicity resolves 
with th^ greatest facility, videlicet ^ Is rehel'^ 
lion a rightful mean for a nation to shake off 
the oppressive power of a tyrant so liamed 
(non titulo sed eopercitio talis) ? The rights of 
the nation are violated, and no wrons i« 
done to him (the tyrant) by the dethroning; 
this is beyond a doubt. It is however not. 
less wrong in the highest degree in (he sub- 
jects, to seek their rights in th^s manner,, and 
they can just as little complain of injustice, 
should they be defeated in this struggle an4 
afterwards obliged to suffer in consequence 

^thereof the most rigorous punishment. 

Much may be said on both sides of the 
qilestion if one chuses to decide it by a dog- 

, matical deduction of the titles; but the trans- 
cendental principle of publicity of public law 

, U a may 
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may save itself the trouble of this prolixity. 
According to this principle, let the nation, 
previously to the entering into the civil con- 
tract, question itself, Whether it 'vrotild pre- 
sume, to malie the in^xini of the resolution 
on an occasional reyolt publickly knowi>. It 
is obvious, that, in founding a constitution 
of state, were it made a condition, to use 
force in certain occurring cases against the 
head, the nation must assume to itself a right- 

. 'ful potency over, that head. But then he 
would not be the head, or, if both were. 
made conditions of the establishment of the 
state, no establishment at ail ot a slate would 
be possible, which >yould however be con- 
trary to the design of the nation. The in- 
justice of rebellion is evident , as its maxim, 
by* avonfing'it -publicly , would render its own 
design impossible. It must therefore be ne- 
cessarily concealed. But this would not be 
necessary on the side of the head pf the slate. 
He may proclaim , that he will inflict the pu- 
nishment of death on the ringleaders of every 
rebellion, let these still believe^ that he has 

.first transgressed the fundamental law; for 
when the head is conscious to himself, to 
possess the ifresistible supreme power (which 
must be supposed in every civil constitution, 
because he, who has not might enough, to 
protect every one in the nation against others, 
has not the right to give him orders), he 
needs not be under any apprehension, tp de- 
feat his. own design by his maxim's being 

Nmade known; with which principle it is 
also perfectly coherent, that,, should the na- " 

tion 
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tion succeed in th^ rebellion , that head must 
retire to the station of a subject, and fliust 
never stir up a rebellion with a view to re- 
coyer his power, but he must not have to 
fear being called to an account for his fomier 
government of the state, 

2. tVith regard to jihe law of nations. -— 
A law of nations can be in question but on 
th« presupposition of some one juridical statOt,, 
or other (that. is, that external conjunction, 
in which man actually acquires a right) ; be- 
cause it, as a public law, involves in its con* 
ception the publication of an universal ^lU 
determining to* every one what is his due, 
and this status juridicus • must arise out of' 
some one contract or other, which needs not 
just be founded upon coactive Uws (like 
those , from which a state springs) , but may 
be a continuing free^ association , like the • 
above-mentioned of the confederation of diffe- 
rent states. For without some one juridical 
state f which connects actively the different 
(physical or moral) persons , consequently in 
the state of nature, there can be no other, 
than merely a private law. — There now . 
happens a difference between politics ea^d moX 
ral (this considered as law), where that crite- 
rion of the publicity of maxims may likewise 
be easily applied, yet only so, That the con- 
tract binds the states but with the view, to 
keep themselves in peace among dne another, 
and with other states, but by no means in' 
order to make acquisitions* — The follow^ 
ing cases of •the antinomy between politics 
«nd moiral present themselves here, with 
. • U 3 which 
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which their solution is at the same time com- 
hined : 

* a. When one of th^e states has promised 
something to the -other, let it be succour, 
cession of certain lands, or subsidies and such 
like, the question is, whether, in a case, on 
which depends the welfare of the state, it 
can free itself from keeping it's word, by pre- 
tending to consider itself in a double capaci- 
ty, first as sovereign , who is not responsible 
to^ any body in .the state ; but next as chief 
officer of ^tate^ who must be accountable to 
the dtate ; as then the consequence would be, 
that he would free himself in the second qua- 
lity from what he had obliged himself to in 
the first. But if a state (or its head ) should 
let these its maxims become pAblicly known, 
every other would naturally either fly it^ or 
' unite with others , in order to resist its 
usurpations, which evinces, that politics not- 
withstanding ail their sliness , would in this 
way (of publicity) disappoint their very end, 
consequently that maxim must be wrong, 

b. When a nei^bouring power, increased 
to a tremendous greatness (potentia tremenda\ 
Occasibns apprehension , May it be supposed, 
that it will , because it can , be disposed to 
oppress , and does that give a right to the less 
powerful states, without any previous oflFence, 
to attack (conjoiritly) ? — A state, that 
gave out iik maxim affirmatively in this case, 
would bring the evil to pass but still more 
certainly and more quickly. For the 'greater, 
power would 'be beforehand with the smaller 
ohes , and ^ as to the union of the latter , that 

is 
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is but a weak defence j^gainst thos^, who 
Itiiow how to profit by divide et inipcfct. — 
This, maxim of politics,* publicly declared, 
balhs of necessity its own design, aiid is by 
consequence w^rong. 

c. When a smaller ^tate interrupts by its 
situation the connexipn, necessary to the ' 

support and defence of, a greater stat6, Is thfj 
latter not entitled to subdue 4:he former . and 
to incorporate it with itself? — It is very 
obvious , that the greater must by no means 
let such a maxim transpire previously, for 
cither the smaller states would unite them* 
selves betimes , or other potencies would, dis- 
pute the prey, consequently this maxim ren* 
ders iti|plf impracticable by its very publicity ; . 
a sign, that it is unjxist and may be so in a 
very great degree; for a small object of in- 
justice doth not prevent the injustice proved 
by it from being very great. 

3. With regard to the 'cosmopolitical law^ • 

I pass it over here in silence : because , on 
accounf of the analogy between it and the law 
of nations ^ its maxims are easily formed and 
estimated. 

The principle of the incompatibility of the 
maxims of the law of nations with publicity, 
affords us an excellent criterion, it is true, • 
of the discordancy of politics with moral (a^ 
law)^ But we require still to be informed of 
the condition , on which their maxuns^ ^gree 
with the law of nations. For it canftot be 
conversely coticluded , that the maxims,' 
which bear publicity, afe on that account \\ 

)U8^t; because, whoever has the decided '! 

U 4 superiority j 
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superiority of power, needs not conceal his 
maxims. — The condition of the possibility 
of a law of nations in general is , That a juri- 
dical state shall first. exist. For without this 
i/ there is no public law, but all law, which 

, ' may be conceived beftdes that (in the .state 
of nature) *, is private law merely. We have 
seen above, That a federative situation of 
statjes , merely with a view to put a stop to 
war, ^s the only /uriJica/ situation*, possible 
to be united with their liberty. •Therefore 
^ the harmony of politics with morality is pos- 
sible in a federal union only (which is giv^i 
u a priori according to principles of law and 
is necessary), and all politics have the found- 
ing of it, in its greatest possible compass, 

- for their proper basis, without whrai end 
all their acunien is but insipience and veiled 
injustice. — These spurious politics have, 
as well as the, best school of Jesuits, their 
.<?ASUJSTi\Y -^, t^ie reservfltio mentalis: , in 

' drawing up public contracts, couched in such 
expressions, which may be occasiomjlly ex- 
plained to one's. own advantage, as one plea- 
ses (for instance,' the distinction between 
. status quo de^fait and dc droit); — the pro- 
babilism : to impute bad intentions to others, 
or also to make probabilities of their possible 
preponderancy the title to the undermining 
of other peaceable states ; — finally tlic 
peccatujti pliilosopfiicujft ( peccatiUuin , iaga- 
telle): To hold the swallowing up of a small 
• stale, when a much greater one profits by it 
with a view to the imaginary greater prospe- 

*rity 
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irity of mankind , a trifle , or at most a very 
pardonable fault,* ' 

This is aided by the deceitfulness of poli- 
tics in regard of moral , to make use of either 
the one or the other branch o£ it for their own "*- . 
purpose. — Both, philanthropy and reve- 
rence for the rights of man, are duty; but 
that conditional only, this» on the conLi^ary' 
unconditional J absolutely commanding duty, 
which he, who is disposed to give himself' 
up to the agreeable feeling of beneficence, 
must be lirst fully assured not to have trans-, 
gressed. Politics 'easily coincide with moral 
in the fir^t sense (as ethics) , in order to de- 
liver up the rights of men to their superiors: 
But with that in the second sense (as law), 
to which they must bend the knee, they find 
it adviseable not to engage fn a contract, but 
rather to refuse all reality, and to interpret 
all duties as mere benevolence ; A/v'hich arti- 
fice of politics shunning the light philosophy 
would easily baffle by means of the publicity 
of those its maxims , if politicians would but 
venture to give assistance to this publicity. 

In this view I have to propose another 
transcendental and positive principle of public 
law, whose fomiule is, All maxima ^ which^ — 
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* Professor Garve'is Trgcuise on the Conjunction of Moral 
with Politics, i788 » ^e^rs testimoaiy to such^maxinis. This 
■worthy and leatned naaii owns at the beginning of his work, 
not to be able to give a satisfactory answer to this question. ' 
But yet,to approve of it , though indeed w^ith the avowal, 
not to be able to answer fully the 'objections made to it, 
geems to be a greater condescension towards those , who ar^ 
very much inclined to abuse it > than might be adviseable. 
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. I tus Cheir end , stand in need 
. ^'■'■'S a.-i^'t law and politics united. 
ici *-j.a obtain their end but by 
If rr,ust be conformable to the. 
..^ K B^e public (felicity) , to har- 
. ■ V ixi-i ^u> make it satisfied with 
,, . ij :h« peculiar problem of poli- 
; ,';i? end shall be attainable but 
, ,« ^ tkit is, by the removal of all' 
., ui .:s niasinis, thes<i must also agree 
;■» »?■" the public; for in this only 
. ..it k,t the ends of all possible. — I 
x<; [jvther amplification and expo- 
, ■!,,* principle till another occasion ; 
,-!> idd, that it may be perceived to 
... fjcdental formule, from the remov- 
J «upirical conditions (of felicity) , 
Ti.ik :rr of the law , and from the mere 
If .^^^ form of the universal legality. 
vw,lude, If it is duty, if at the saqjc 
^ . * is a well-foimded hope , to realize, 
> >£*.t in an approximation advancing to 
... ;he state of a public law, eveblast- 
^ ,vK, which succeeds to the treaties or 
s.^>n$ of peace hitherto -falsely so named 
uly truces), is not n void idea, but 
RrhicI), resolved by degrees, draws 
jaearer to its object, as it is to be 
less and less time will be requisite 
ogtessions. 
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' I "o intersperse conjectures in the progr.essof 
a history , in order to fill up chasms in 
the accounts, is ^ by all means allowable; be- 
cause the preceding, as the remote cause, and 
the following, a%the eflfect, may furnish a pretty 
sure guidance to the discovery of the nyddle 
causes, in order to render the transition com- 
prehensible. But, to let a history arise out 
of , conjectures entirely , seems^ little better, 
than to delineate the plan of a romance.- ^It 
would net bear the name of even a conjectural, 
history^ but of a -mere fiction. — Yet that^ 
which cannot be ventured on in the process of 
the history of human actions, may he attempted 
by conjecture on its first beginning ^ so far as 
nature makes it. For this must not be feigned^ 
but may be collected from experience ; when 
it is presupposed , that those actions w^ere 
neither better nor worse in the first beginn- 
ing, than we meet with them ait present; a 
presupposition, which is conformable to the 
analogy with nature, and carries with it no- 
thing hazarded. A history of the first un- 
folding of liberty from its original predisposi- 
tion 
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order to propagate his species; and but one 
jyair, that the flames of war may not be di- 
rectly kindled, if men were in the neighbo*ur- 
hpod and yet foreign to one another , or alsd 
tjiat nature be not accused that she has, by 
the difference of 4escent, let the fittest prepa- 
ration for sociableness, as the greatest end of 
tJie human destination , be wanting; for the 
imity of the family , from which all men are, 
descended, is doubtless the best din^osition 
for that purpose. I put this pair in a place 
secured from the attack of beasts of prer , and 
abundantly supplied by nature with all the . 
■ -means of food , tlierefore as if in a garden , in 
a climate always mild aod temperate. And 
besides, I contemplate them, only after they 
have made considerable progress in the address . 
to U3$ their powers , and of course. do i>ot be- 
gin from the total rudeness of their nature ;' 
for, should I undertake to fill up this chasm, 
which in all likelihood comprehends a great 
period, there might easily be too many con- 
jectures for the reader but too few probabili- 
ties. The first man theii could stand and walk; ' 
he coulil s'- 'Gen. cli. 11. v. 20.),* nay, talk, 
" that 


r.iie his tboughti muatibiTe 
L alone, to the makii:? known 
iig being*, chietiy those that 
imitate and which jnay after- 
siiiiilar effect of this instinci; 
I Biid in ihonglitless people, 
U. crying, whistling, singing. 
I (and frequently devotion of 
liinking part of muilund. For 
vo to thii. than that they wiih 
id ihem., ! ,. A . \ '■■■ 
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that is , speak according to coherent concep- 
tions (y. 2^), consequently tJdnk. Mere ad- 
dresses , all of which he must-acquire himself 
(for were they imprinted l?y^ the Creator, they 
would also be transmitted by inheritance, 
w^hich is however repugnant, to experience); 
but with which I suppose him to be now pro- 
vided, in order to take into contemplation 
the unfolding of what is moral in his actions, 
which igjcessarily presupposes that ad^ess. 

Only instinct, this voice of God^ to which 
all animals hearken, must in the beginning 
guide the novice. This allowed him some 
things for food , and forbid hiiu others (If I. 2. 
3.). — But it is not necessary to suppose a 
peculiar , at present lost instinct for this be- 
hoof ; it may have ht^en the sense of smel- 
ling merely, and its affinity with the organ 
of taste , the known sympathy of J.his latter 
however with the organs of digestion, and 
thus in a manner the faculty of the presension 
of the fitness or of the unfitness of <food , such 
as one still perceives. One needs not even 
supj)C)se this sense acuter in^the first pair, than 
it is at present; for it is sufficiently known 
what difference "may be found in the power of 
perception between the men occupied about 
thefcrsjenses merely, and those conversant about 
their thoughts at the same time, but there- 
by diverted from their sensations. 
'■- As long as the unexperienced man obeyed 
this call of nature , he found his accoiiiU in it 
But reason soon began to manifest itself , and 
endeavoured to extend his knowledge of food 
beyond the limits of instinct (III. 6.) by compa- 
rison 
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risen of what he had eaten with that which a 
sense, different fiora that to which instinct 
was bound, perhaps the sense of seeing , re* 

.presented 4s similar to what. he had already- 
eaten. This trial might have accidentally 
succeeded well enough, though instinct did 
not advise it, if it did but not contradict. But, 
it is a property of reason , that it can, with 
the assistance of the imagination , counterfeit 
appetites, not only without an instinct di- 
rected, but even "Contrary, to them,, which 
in the beginning take the name of concupis^ 
cence, but whereby a whole swarm of unne- 
cessary , nay , even unnatural^inclinations is 
brooded, under the n*ame of luxury. The oc 
casion of becoming disobedient .to, instiacc 
needed be but a trifle; but the consequence 
of the first essay, namely, to become con- 

^ scious to one*s self of one's reason as a faculty 
that can extend itself beyond the limits, where- 
in all animals are kept , was of great impor- 
tance and decisive for the mode of life. Were 
it but a fruit, whose look, by the likeness to 
other agreeable fruits which one had tasted 
before, invites to a trial ; if besides the example 
of an ainimal were added, to whose nature 
such a foodis suitable, as on the contrary it is 
hurtful to man , and consequently there is an 
instinct which opposes it; this mighjt give 
reason the first occasion to chicane the voice oi 
nature (III. i .), and in spiteof its contradiction, 
to make the fii«t trial of a free choice , which ^ 
as the first, in all probability did not fall 
out agreeably to expectation. How insignifi- 
cant soever the harm may have been , man's 
Vox-f I* X eyes 
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eyes^ were now opened (v. 7.). He 4iscovered 
in himself a faculty, to chbose.for himself a 
manner of life, and not to be bound like other 
animals to a single one. On the instantaneous 
' complacency, which this observed preference 
might excite in him , anxiety and embarrass- 
ment must directly fbllow; how he, who yet 
knew nothing according to its hidden quali* 
ties and remote effects, should go to work 
•^J^ith his new discovered faculty. He stood, 
as it were, on the brink of an abyss ; for, from 
single objects of his desire , which instinct 
had hitherto shown him , to him an infinity 
of them was opened whose choice he did not 
yet understand at all; *and it \iras now im- 
possible for him to return from this once tried 
state of liberty to that of thraldom (under thfe 
dominion of instinct). 

Next to the instinct to noiuishment , by 
which' nature supports every individual , the 
instinct to sex f whereby she takes care of the 
preservation of every species, is the most exi- 
xnious. Reason once put in action did not 
delay to prove its influence on this. Man 
quickly found, that the stimulation to sex, 
w^hich rests with animals in a merely trans- 
itory, for the most part periodical instinct, 
with him is capable of prolongation and even 
of augmentation by the phansy , which tratis- 
acts its business with .more mioderation, but 
at the same time more durably and more uni- 
foimly, the more the object is withdrawn from 
the senses, and that thereby the disgust, which » 
the satiating oif a merely animal appetite car- 
ries with it, is avoided. The fig-leaf (v. 7.) 

was 
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was the production of a far greater znanifesta- 
tion of reason, than it evinced in the first step 
of its developement. For thereby to render an 
inclination more intimate and mofe' lasting^ 
by withdrawing its object from the senses, 
shews the consciousness of some superiority 
of reason^ over instinct; and not merely, like 
the first step, a faculty to serve it to a smaller 
c^ to a greater extent* Refusing >^s the arti- \ 
fice to transport insensibly froih the merely I 
animal desire to love , and with this from the l 
feeling of the. mere agreeable to the taste fori 
beauty, in the beginning in men only, but then * 
in nature likewise* Modesty , an inclination 
by good manners and decency J concealing 
what might excite slighting) to inspire others 
with reverence for us , as the proper ground- 
work of all true sociableness , gave besides 
the first hint for tl^e cultivation of man , as a 
moral creature* — A small beginning, but 
which constitutes an epoch, by giving a quite 
'new direction to the cast of mind, is more 
important, than the whole infinite series of^ 
the subsequent enlargentents of culture* 

The third step of reason, after it had taken 
part in the first immediately felt wants, 
was the reflected expectation of the future. ^ 
This faculty, not merely to. enjoy the present 
moment of life, but to render present to one's 
self the coming, frequently very distant, time, 
is the^most decisive criterion of the preference 
of man, to |)repare himself for remote ends 
conformablv to his destination , «— but at the 
sam€M:ime the not to be dried up source of fear 
and sadness , which the uncertain futurity oc- 

* ' X si casions, 
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casions, and which all animals are freed from 
(v. 13 — 19). Man, who had to maintain him- 
self and a wife, together with future children, 
foresaw the constantly increasing painfulness 
of his labour; the woman foresaw the trou- 
bles, to which nature had subjected her sex, 

/ and over arid abov^ those , which the more 

? powerful toan would ipipose on her. After 
a life of htirdships both foresaw with terror 
in the bacK-ground of the picture that, which 

' inevitably happens to all animals, yet with- 
out making them, uneasy, namely, death; 

^ and seemed to rebuke and make a crime of the 
use of reason , which occasions them all these 
evils. To live in their posterity, who may 
perhaps be less unhappy, or even as members 
of a family alleviate their troubles, was prob- 
ably the only consolatory prospect, that 
strengthened their dejected minds (16 — 20). 
' The fourth and last step, which reason 
advanced, totally elevating man above the ^ 
society with beasts, was, That he (though 

fbut obscurely) comprehended, ^that he is 
properly the end of nature , and nothing that 
Hves upon the earth can. be his competitor for 
this. The first time he said to the sheep, Na-^ 
ture did not give thee the pelt^ thou wenrest, 
for thyself y but forme y strip t him of it and 
put it on himself (v. 21.); he perceived a pre- 
rogative, that he, by virtue of his nature, has 
above all animals , which -he now considered 
no more as his copartners in the creation, but 
' as the means and instruments left to his will 
^* for the accomplishment of his purposfe at 
J pleasure. This representation comprehends^ 

(though 
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(though obscurely) the thought of the oppositJe 
position j to wit, that he dares not si3eak thus 
to any 7naw, but must consider him as an equal 
partaker o£ the gifts' of nature : a remote pre- 
parative to the restrictions, which reason 
afterv^ards imposes on^the will with i:egard to 
his fellow-man , and which is far more neces- 
sary to the establishment of society , than in- 
clination and love. 

And thus man entered into an equality with 
all rational beings^ whatever might be their 
rank, (IIL 22.), namely, with regard to the 
pretension to be himself an endjto be esteemed 
by every other as such , and to be used by no 
other as a mean barely to other ends. Herein, 
and not in reason, as it, is considered as an 
instrument merely to. the satisfaction of the 
diverse indinations , lies the ground of the so 
unlimited equality of man, even with supe- 
rior beings , who may otherwise surpass him 
beyond all comparison in the gifts of nature, 
but none of whom has on that account a right 
to dispose of him according to mere pleasure. 
Hence this step is at the same time combineid 
with his dismission from the maternal lap of 
nature; an alteration, which is indeed ho-^ 
nourable, but at the same* time very dange- 
rous , as it turned him out , of the harmless 
and secure state of being nursed as a chiid, in 
a manner out of a garden , which furnished 
* him with necessaries without his giving him- 
self any trouble (v. 23.), and thrust him out 
into the wide world, where so many cares, 
troubles and unlihown evils await him. For- 
the futxire tir "hardships and miseries 6^ life 
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will often draw from him the wish for a para- 
dise,' the creature of his imaginarion, where 
he m^y dream or trifle away his existence in 
tranquil ihactivity and constant peace. But 
restless reason, irresistibly inciting him to 
the unfolding of the faculties placed in him, 
is encamped between him and that fancied seat 
of joy, and dpe§ not allow hita to return to 
the state of rudeness and simplicity, from* 
which it has taken him (v. ft4.). It instigates 
him to take uponhimself patiently the trouble, 
which he hates, to rim after the gewgaws he 
despises, and to forget even death itself, which 
he cannot think of without horrour, being 
taken up with all those tiifles , whose loss he. 
dreads still more. 

Observation. 


From this representation of the first history 
of mankind it follows, That man's leaving 
paradise , represented to him by reason as the 
first abode of his species, was nothing but the 
transition from the rudeness of a merely ani- 
mal creature to humanity, from the go-cart 
of instinct "to the guidance of reason , in a 
' word, From the guardianship* of nature to the 
state of liberty. Whether man has won or 
lost by this alteration , cannot be any longer 
the question, wheii one considers the destina- 
tion of his species' that consists in nothing 
but in the advancing towards perfection, how- 
ever imperfectly might fall out the first endea- 
vours to reach this aim, even following one 
esother in a long series of their members. — 

However 
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However tliis course, which for the species 
is a progress from the bad to the better,, 
is not the same for the individual.. Before 
reason awoke thWe was. neither a com^' 
- maTidment , nor a prohibition , consequently 
no transgression ; but iwhen it (reason) entered 
on its office, and, weak as it is, mingled with 
the animality and its whole force , evils, must 
arise ^ and , what is worse , with more culti-- 
vated reason, vic^s, which were totally foreign 
to the state of ignorance, thereifore of innor 
cence. The first step then out of this state 
was on the moral side a fallj on the .physi- 
cal were a multitude of never known evilsiOt 
life the consequence of this fall, therefore 
punishment. Thus the history of nature be- 
'gins from the good, for it is the work of Godi 
the history of liberty from the bad , for it is 
the work of man. To the individual., who in 
the use of his liberty looks to himself merely, 
there was in such an alteration a loss ; to na- 
ture , who directs its end with man towards 
the species, it was a gain. Hence the indivi- 
dual has cause to ascribe to his owii guilt all 
the evil, which he suffers, and all the bad 
that he commits, but^at the same time as a 
member of the whole (oi^a species) to admire 
and to praise the wisdom and the conformity- 
to-end of the arrangement. — In this manner 
may be made to accord with themselves and 
with reason the assertions of the celebrated J, J. 
Rousseau, so often misinterpreted, and ac- 
cording to appearance colliding with pne an- 
other. In his publication on the influence of 
4he sciences and in that pn the inequality-of jm^n 

X 4 he 
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he shows pferfectly right the unavoidable col- 
lision of culture with the nature of the human 
species , as a physical species , in which every 
individual ought to attain his destination to- 
tally; but in his Ernile^ his Social Contract^ 
and other writings, he endeavours to solve 
the more difficult problem, .How culture must 
go on, in order to unfold the predispositions 
of humanity, as a jnoral species , suitably to 
their destination, so that this may no longer 
collide virith that as a species natural. From 
this collision (as culture, according to ti:ue 
principles of education for the man and for the 
citizen at the same time,' is perhaps not yet 
properly begun, much less ehded) spring all 
the real evils , which oppress human life, and 
all the vices that disgrace it;* as the incite- 
ments 

% 

* In order to produce but a few examples of this collision 
between the efFt>rt8 of humanity with a view -to its* moral 
destination, on the one side, and the unalterable observance 
of the laws placed i^ its nature for the rude aud animal 
ttate, on the other, « take the following. 

The epoch of full age or majority , that is , of the in- 
stinct , as well . as the faculty , ' to propagate one's species, 
saiure has iixed^t about the age of 16 or 17 years: an age, at 
wliich the youth in^he rude state of nature literally bd- 
come^ a man ; for he then has the faculty to support liim- 
self, to propagate his species, and also to mayitain it togetliA 
with his wire. The simplicity of the wants hrenders this 
easy for him. Whereas in the cultiv^^ed state many means 
of acquisition belong to ^ the latter, as well in address, as 
in favourable external circumstances, so that this epoch, in 
the civil state, is delayed 19 years at least one w^ith another. 
Kature however has not at tne same time altered her period 
of maturity with thS progress of the civil refinemeiu, bnc 
follows obstinately her law, which she intended for} the 
mainuining of the human species , as a species of animals. 
Hence arises now an unavoidable damage to the end of na- 
ture by 'morals » and vies versa. For the man of nature is 
already in a certain age a man, when the civil man (who 

does 
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meiits to the latter, which one blames on that 
account^ are good in themselves and conforai.- 

X 5 able- 

does not yet cease to be a man of nature) is but a youtb^ 
nay, even but a child, for one may well name liim so, 
"wixo , on account of his years (in ine civil stated cannot 
support even himself, much less his species, though he has' 
for iiim the instinct and the faculty, consequently the call 
of natare,.to prop'agate it. For natiure has surely not placed 
instincts and faculties in living creatures, in order that they ^ 
should combat and suppress them. Therefore the predispo- 
sition to those was not at all designed for the civilized state, ^ 
but merely for the support of the human sj^ecies as a species 
of 'animals; and, the ciwilised -statfe falls into an inevMable 
collision witli the latter, to which a perfect civil constitu- 
tion only (tlie ultimate aim of culture) can put an end , as 
at present .that interval is commonly filled with vices , and 
their consequence , yarious human miseries. 

•Another example^as«a proof of the truth of the position. 
That nature has implanted m us two predispositions for two 
different ends, namely, for humanity as a species of ai^imals, 
an€i for the yery, same as a moral species , is the ^'irs longa^ 
9ttm, brevis of Hippocrates. Sciences and arts might be car- 
ried to a far higher pitch by one head that is organized for 
them> when he has once attained by lon^ exercise and ac- 
quired knowle4ge the proper maturity of judgment, than 
w^hole generations of the learned might do successively, if 
he lived but with the same juvenile power of mina the 
time, which is granted to all these generations. Now na- 
ture has manifestly taken* her resolution with regard to ^ 
man's duration of life from another point of view^, than 
from that of the furtherance of sciences. For, when the man \ 
of the most happy understanding. is at the point of makings 
the greatest discoveries , which he has reason to hdpe for 
from his address and experience, age iidvances ; his faeulties 

frow blunt, and he must leave to a second generation (which 
egins anew from ABC, and must once more journey 
over the whole track , that was already explored) , to add 
another stejj to the process of culture. The course of the ' 
luiman species to the attaining of its whole destination seem^ 
for that reason incessantly interrupted, and to be in constant 
danger to f<ill back into the old rudeness ; . and the Grecian 
philoso jfher did not complain entirely without reason , that 
It \s a j>ity, that one must die ; when one has just he^un to 
■perspect, how one ought to li9e, 

A third example may be •the inequality among men, 
and not that of the gifts of nature or of the goods of fortune, 
but of the universal rights of them, an inequality, of which 
Rousseau complains with great justice , but wliich is not to 

bo 
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able-to-end as predispositions of nature^ but 
these predispositions, as they were adjusted 
to the mere state of nature , suflFer damage 
by advancing culture, and in return endamage 
^ it, till perfect qrt becomes nature again, which 
is the ultimate aim ojf the moral destination 
' of the human species, . 

Conclusion of the History, 

The beginning of the fallowing period is, 
That man passes from the period of ease and 
of peace to that of labour and of discord , as 
the prelude to the union in society. Here we 
must again take a great leap , and put him at 
once in the possession of domestic animals, 
and of plants , which he himself can multiply 
by sowing and planting for his food (IV. 5.); 
' though the transition from the savage live of 
a hunter to the former, and from the unsteady 
digging of roots or the collecting of fruits in 
the second state, may have been slow enough. 
' Here now must, begin the difference between 
men hitherto living amicably beside one an- 
other , whose consequence was the separation 

and 

be separated from culture, as long as it in a manner pro- 
ceeds without a plan (which is however unavoidable durinff 
' a long time)3 and to which nature had certainly noj: destiiiea 

, inan ; as she gave him liberty , and rea9on to restrict this 

liberty by nothing but its freason's), ow*i universal, and ex- 
ternal legality , which is denominated the civil right or law, 
Man ought to extricate himself from the rudeness of his 
very predispositions of natu3;e , and , raising himself abov^e 
them , tahe care nevertheless not to commit a fault against 
^ ,them : an address , which he Can expect but. laterand after 
' jiiany miscarrying essays , during which interval^humanity 
groans under the evils that it brings upon itself froznin- 
experieuoe, 
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and dispersion upon the eartR of tKose of a 
diflFerent mode of life. 'The life of a herdsman. 
is .not only easy, but, as there can be no want 
of pasture in an extensive uninhabited land, 
affords the most certain subsistence. Whereas^ 
agriculture , or planting, is very troublesome,- 
depending on the inconstancy of the weather, 
consequently insecure , and requires a perma- 
nent abode, property of the soil, and suffi- 
cient power to jdefend it; , but the herdsman 
hates this property , which limits his liberty 
of grazing. As to the former , the husband- 
man might seem to ehvy the herdsman as 
more favoured by heaven (v. 4*.) ; in fact, how- 
ever, the latter, so long as he remained in his 
neighbourhood, was very burdensome to him; 
for the grazing cattle did not spare his fields 
and plantations. As it was easy for the herds- 
man , after the damage which he had occasi- 
oned , to remove to a great distance with his 
herd, and to avoid all indemnification, be- 
cause he leaves nothing behind him, which 
hedoes not find just ^s well every-where else; 

so it was natural for the husbandman to use 

i. • • « 

force against such encroachments (which the ^ 
other did not hold unallowed) and, asj the oc- 
casion to such could never totally cease, in order 
not to losetlie fruits of his longlaboiir, finally 
carried that force as far as he possibly couldj, 
so that those who lead the life of herdsmen 
were obliged, to go away, (v.'i6,)/ This sepa- 
ration makes the third epoch. 

A soil,, on whose cultivation and planting 
(chiefly with trees) depends the means of sup- 
porting life , requires permanent habitations ; 

and 
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and the defence, of them against all outrages 
stands in need of a nilmber of men to assist 
one another. Therefore in this way of life 
men CQuld no longer disperse themselves iix 
f aluilies, but were under the necessity of keep- 
ing together , and of erecting viHages (impro- 
perly named cities) , in order to defend their 
property against either wild hunters, or hordes 
of wandering herdsmen. The first neces- 
saries - of life , whose provision required a 
different viode of life (v, 20.) , could now be 
exchanged for one another. Thence must arise 
culture^ and the beginning of art , of pastime, 

"^ as well as of indujitry (y..2i> 0,0.^)1 as also, 
what is of the. greatest moment, some prepa- 
ration for -a ciyil constitution and public jus- 
tice , at first indeed butt with regard to the 
greatest .violences, whose avenging was no 
longer left, as in the savage state, to indivi- 
duals, but to a legislative potency, w^hich 
ccpitained the whole, that is, a mode, of go- 
vernment, over which itself no exercise of 
power had place (v. 23.. 24.). — ^ From this 
first and rude predisposition could now- deve- 
lope itself by degrees all human art, of which 
that of sociableness and civil s^cwri^y isthemost. 
salutary, the human species increase- itself and, 
from a centre, like bee-hives, extend-every- 
where by sending abroad and planting colo- 

. nies already civilized. With this epoch com- 
menced likewise the inequality ampng men, 
this .abundant source of so much bad , but of 
6ll that is good also, and henceforth increased. 
So long as the nomades or nations of herds- 
men,, who acluiowledge God only for their 

master. 
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Tiiaster, swarmed around the inhabitants of 
the city and husbandmen,' who have a man 
(a magistrate) for a master (VI. 4.),* and as 
sworn enemies tq all landed property bore an 
ill will to these and were in return hated by 
thenx; there was continual war between them, 
at least incessant danger of it, and hence both 
nations might be glad in the interiour at least 
of the inestimable good , liberty, — (for still 
at present nothing but the danger of war mo- 
derates despotism; .because riches are requi-: 
site at present to constitute a state a potency, 
but without liberty neither the activity ijioy the 
industry, which could produce «ches, has' 
place. Instead of which in a poor nation great 
participation in the support of the common- 
wealth must be met with; which on the other 
hand is not otherwise possible, than when 
the citizens feel themselves therein free). — 
In process of time however the beginning lux- 
ury, of the inhabitants of the city, but chiefly 
the art of pleasing , whereby the city ladies 
eclipse the dirty women of the woods , must 
have been a great allurement for those herds- 
men (v. 2.)^ to enter into a conjunction with 
these , and to partat^e of the splendid misery 
of the city. Which then , by the incorporat- 
ing of two nations formerly inimical to one 

another, 


* TKe Arabian Bedouin ds still name themselves children 
of an ancient Schech , the founder of their tribe (as Eeni 
Haled ctc.)i He is by no means their master* and can exer- 
cise no power over them at pleasure. For in fi.nation o^ 
)ier(4Sifien, where nobody has immoveable property, which 
he must leave behind ,i every family that is dissatisfied may 
easily separate itself from the mbey iu .order to join and 
strengthen Another. 
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anothety with the end of all danger of war 
inevitably occasioned at the same time the end 
of all liberty, thus the despotism of mighty 
tytants on the one side, with culture yet scarce- 
ly begun but soulless luxury in abject ser- 
vitude , mixed with all the vices of the rude 
state, on the other, averted the human species 
from the progress of the cultivation of it^ pre- 
dispositions to the good , pointed out to it by 
nature; and thereby rendered it unworthy of 
even its existenc^e, as a speoies destined to 
rule over .the earth, not to enjoy brutishly; 
and to serve slavishly (v. ij.). 

Concluding Observationi 

The man of reflection ,' when he computed 
the evils, which oppress 'the human species 
so much, and (as it seems) without hope df its 
growing better, feels a sorrow that can even 
become corruption of morals, of which the 
thoughtless knows nothing, namely, discon- 
^tentment with Providence, who governs the 
course of the world on the whole. It is how- 
ever of the greatest moment, to be contented 
with Providence^ (though he has traced out for 
us in our terrestrial world a path so difficult): 
partly in order to resume cour.age still \mdet 
the hardships, and partly in order, while we 
throw the blame on fate, not to lose sight or 
our own fault, which may perhaps be the only 
cause of all this evil , and to neglect the re- 
medy in the self-amendment. 

One must own , that the greatest evil^i 
which oppres? civilized nations , are brought 

. on 
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OH US by war, and indeed not so much by that 
^which is present or past , as by the never re- 
xnitting and even incessantly increased prepa- 
re tion for the future. To this .are employed 
all the powers of the state, all the fruits of its 
culture, which niight be used for a still greater 
culture; liberty is in so many places violated, 
and the maternal care of the state of single 
members transformed into an inexorable strict- 
ness of demands, yet this is justified by the 
apprehension of .outward danger. £ut, would 
this culture, would this close conjunction of 
the ranlis of the conunonwealth to the mutual 
furtherance of their prosperity, would the po- 
pulation, nay, even the degree of liberty 
/which, though under very restrictive laws, 
yet remains , be met with , if that war itself, 
which is always dreaded , did not extort from 
the heads of states this reverence for liuinanity ? 
Only behold China , which from its situation 
has perhaps one day to fear an unforeseen at- 
tack, biit no potent enemy, and from which 
therefore every trace of liberty is effaced* — 
On the step of culture , then , on which the 
human species yet stands, war is an iridispens* 
able mean to carry it higher; and but after 
a finished culture (God knows when) wouldT 
an everduring peace be salutary for us and also 
by that only possible. Consequently, as to 
this point , we ourselves are the cause of the 
evils, of which we complain so bitterly; and 
the sacred record is perfectly right to represent 
the incorporating of nations into one society 
and their complete deliverance from all out 
ward danger, as their cultuxe was scarcely 

begun 
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' begun, as a stopping ofall further cultureand 
a sinlting into incurable corruption. 

The second disconientment of men arraipis 
the Older of nature with regard to the shortness 
df life. One must understand but very ill in- 
deed the estimation of the value of life, if 
one can still wish, that it should last longer, 
than it actually does ; for th^t were but a 
lenf;litening of a play constantly- struggling 
.with mere dijhculties. But a childish }ud^ 
jiient needs not be blamed for fearing deaih, 
wi'liout loving life, and, whilst it.is diffiniit 
for it to pass its existence every single day 
with tolerable satisfaction, never to have days 
enow to repeat this complaint. When hon- 

, ever one but reflects, how' much carebfihe 
means to passing away a life so short tormenii 
us, how much injustice is exercised witfftte 
hope of a future enjoyment, though of so 
short a duration ; one must reasonably be- 
lieve, that if men could prolong their lives lo 
an ageofgoo years andmore.the father vciJil 
'scarcely be secure of his life agailist his son, fli* 
one brother against the other, or one frifl"! 
beside anqther, and that the vices of a hiiiiiin I 
species living so long would rise to Swi ' 
heighth, that they would be worthy d^o 
better a fate, than to be drowned in a uiuif' 
: sal flood (v. 12. 13.)- • 

The third wish , or rather , empty lonfin; 

, (for we are conscious to ourselves, that« I 
never can obtain what is wished for).istis | 
* shadow, the golden age so much praised ty 
poets, where a deliverance ftom all iraaginaff 

■' .wants, with which luxury loads uS, a sufi- ■ 
cienC 
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ciency w^th the mere wauw of nature^ a tho^ 
rough equality o£ uien', an everlasting peace 
amon^' them , in a word , the pure enjoytlient 
of a life free from care dreamt away in idleness 
or trijled away in puerile aniMaeinenta; -«• 
an earnest desire, which maltes the Crtispes 
and the voyages to the southsea islands- ao 
charming, but in general evinces the weari- 
ness, which the thinhing man feels in th^ ci- 
vilized life, when he aeehs its value in enjoy 
ments merely, ^:>d takes into the account the 
counterbalance of laziness, when reason by 
chance puts him in tnind, togive-avalueto hie 
hy actions. The justness of the wish toretumto 
that time of simplit;ity and innocence is siiifr- 
cientiy shovni, -when one is animate<i by the 
above representation of the original state: man 
cannotmain tain himself therein, because hei is 
not contented with it; still less is he inclined 
ever to return to it; . so that he has always to 
attribute to himself and to his own choice the 
present state of troubles. 

Advantageous to man and serviceable to 
instruction and to amendment is then such an 
' exhibition of his history, w^hich points out to 
him, That he must not charge Providence with 
the evils that afBict him; that he is not en- 
titled to impute his own transgression to an 
original crime of his first parents. Whereby a 
propensity in a manner to similar transgres- 
sions would be hereditary in the offspring, 
(for arbitrable actions can carry nothiri"; with 
1 po.ssible lobe comnninicaled by inheri- 
I9%e)} but that he in all justice has to ac- 
©wledge what has happened as committed 
Vol. I. V ^ ^y 
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by himself, and to lay to his own charge en- 
tirely all the evils, which spring from the 
abuse of his reason, as he may be very con- 
scious to himself, that in similar circumstan- 
ces he would conduct himself in the same 
manner, and would majke the first use of rea- 
son , to misuse it (even contrary to the hint 
of nature). The physical evils , when ■ that 
. point coDceming the moral ones is cleared up, 
can then, in the balancing of merit and of 
guilt, hardly yield an odds to our advantage. 
And thus the result of a most ancient his- 
tory of man essayed by philosophy , is , Con-* 
tentment with Providence and, on the whole, 
with the course of human affairs , which does 
not commence firom, the good and proceed to 
the bad,' but developes itself gradually from 
the bad to the better; to which, progress, 
then, every oi^e is summoned by nature her- 
self, to contribute on his pact to the utmost 
of his-abiJities. 
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Verum animo sdtU haec vesni^ia parva ^agaci 
sunt , j>er quae pofsis cognoscere caeter^ tutc. 
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Thflj who 9 horn a mistakei^ zeal fox the lionoorof 
-Diyine revelation ; ekher deny- die existence » or vilify tie 
autliOTity of natural religion, are not aware, that byvdis- 
allowing the ^ense of obligation « they undermine the fbim« 
dation upon which tevelation builds its power o£ command- 
ing the heartr 

Blair , On the Power, of Coruciend, 
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' I "he ptoposed question is of siich a nature, 
that , when it is properly answered , the 
higher philosophy must thereby acquire a de- 
terminate form. When the method ,* accord* 
ing to which the greatest possible certainty in 
this species of cognition can be attained , is » 
established , and the naturie of this conviction 
w^ell introspected, an immutable precept of 
piethod instead of the perpetual inconstancy 
of the opinions and sects of the schools, must 
unite the men of reflection in the like endea- 
vours; in the .same manner asVNtwTON's 
method in natural philosophy altered the li- 
centiousness of the physical hypotheses to. a 
sure procedure according to experience and to 
geometry. But what method shall this trea- ^ 
tise itself have, in which is to be shown to 
metaphysics theit true degree of certainty, , 
together with the way , by which one arrives 
at it. . If this propounding be metaphysical, 
its judgment is just as uncertain aahas hitherto 
been the science, which thereby hopes t6 ac- 
quire firmness and stability , and every thing 
is lost. My treatise shall ther'^fore be totally 
composed of sure positions of feperience and 
immediate consequences therefrom drawn. 

Y 3 I 
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I will rely neither on the doctrines of philo- 
sophers whose, insecurity is the very occasion 
of the present problem, nor on definitions, 
which are so often fallacious. The method I 
use shall be simple and cautious. Whatever 
miay be found insecure will be of such a na- 
'ture , as to be used for the explication only, 
but not for the proof. ' 
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The Mathematics attain all their DefinitiorOr 
synthetically^ but Philosophy analytically^ 


Every one tiiiiversal conception may be ar- 
rived at in two ways, either by the arbi* 
trahle conjunction of conceptions , or by se- 
paration from that cognition , which is nia40 
perspicuous by anatomizing. The mathema- 
tics never frame ^fipitions » but in the first 

Y 4 manner. 
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manner. Let .one imagine, arbitrably, four 
straight lines. , which enclose a plane , so 
that the opposite sides are not parallel , and 
name this figure a trapeuum. The conception^ 
which I explain , is not given before the deft* 
nition, but springs first from it. Whatever 
signification a cone may elsewhere have, in 
the mathematics it arises out of the arbitrable 
representation of a rectangular triangle, which 
is moved round on ontf side. The explication 
her^e and in all other cases manifestly springs 
from the synthesis. 

The definitions of philosophy are of quite 
another nature. There the conception of a 
thing is given, but confused or not sufficiently 
dei^ermined. I must dissect it, compare in all 
sorts of cases the separated criteria with Che 
giVen conception, and render this^ abstract 
thought copious and-deteiminate. For example, 
every body has .a conception of tiine: this 
must be explained. . I must contemplate this 
idea in all sorts of references, in order to dis- 
cover marks of it by dissection, to connect 
different abstracted marks, whether they yield 
a sufficient conception, and are coherent, wh6* 
ther the one does not in pax^ include the other 
in itself. Did' i end^^avour here to come to 
a definition of time synthetically, what a 
happy chance must it be, were this conception 
directly that, which fully ej^pressed the idea 
given us. \ 

But, it may be said, philosophers son^e^ 
times explain synthetically likewise, and ma-^ 
thematiciana aiialytically. For instance, when 
the ithilosopher lurbitrably conceives a saht 

stance 
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Stance with the faculty of reason , and deno- 
xninates it a spirit. iVIy answer however is, . 
such determinations of the signification of a 
word are never philesophical definitions , but 
if they are to be termed explications, they are 
but gramnvitical onesT. For it is not at all the 
province of philosophy , to say, what sort of 
a name I shall give an arbitr^lble conception. 
Leibxitz imagined a simple substance, whi9h 
has nothing but obscure representations, and 
named it a slumbering rnonade. HeYe he did 
not explain, but iinagine, this uionas; for 
the conception of it was not given to hini,but 
created by himr Whereas mathematicians have 
sometimes explained analytically, i own it^ 
but it was* always a fault. Thus W01.F has'^ 
considered virith a philosophic eye the simili- 
tude in geometry , in order to treat under the 
universal conception of it fhat occurring in 
geometry likewise. He might have omitted 
it; for whcnJ conceive figures, wherein the 
opposite angles , which the line^ of the peri- 
phery enclose , are equal , and the sides that 
enclose them have the same relation, this may 
always be considered as the definition of the 
similitude of figures, and in like manner with 
the other similitudes of space. The universal 
definition of similitude in general signifies 
nothing to geometry. - It is happy for the ma- 
thematics, that, when, by an ill-understood ■ 
duty, the geometrician sometimea embarks in 
such analytical expositions , nothing is in fact 
inferred therefrom by him, or his next conse- 
quences constitute at the bottom the mathe- 
matical definition, else this science would be 

Y 5 , exposed 
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exposed to the very same unfortunate discord, 

as philosophy- 

The mathematician has to do with con cep- 
tipn^y which are often capable of a philoso- 
phical exposition ; as for example with the 
conception of space in general. But \^e as- 
sumes such a conception as given according to 
its clear and common representation, ^ome*- 
times philosophical expositions are given him 
from other sciences, particularly in the applied 
niathematics , exempli gmtia^ the exposition 
of fluidity. Then however such definitions 
do not talke their rise in the mathematica, but 
are only used there. It is the blisiness of philo- 
sophy, to anatomise, to render copious and 
determinate, conceptions that are given as im- 
plicated; but of mathematics, to connect 
and to compare given conceptions of quanti- 
"ties, which are clear and secure, in order ta 
see what can be inferred from themt. 


• » 

The Mathematics contemplate in their Solutions^ 
Demonstrations and Consequences , the univer' 
sal among the Signs in the concrete^ Philosophy 

the universal by the Signs in the abstract. 

' • • • 
t As we treat our propositions here but as 

immediate inferences from experiences, I refer 
on account of the present, firsts to arithme- 
tic, as well the universal of the undeterminate 
quantities , as that of the numbers , where the 
relation of the quantities* it determined to a 

unity. 
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imity. In both are placed Erst, instead of the 
tilings, themselves , their signs, with the-pe- 
ouliar marks of their Augmentation or diminu- 
tdLon , their relations etc. , and afterwards pro-% 
ceed^d with these signs according tp easy and 
sure rules ^ by transposition , connexion or 
subtraction , and various . alterations , so that 
the marked things themsjelves are hereby to- 
tally left out of thought, till finally at the 
conclusion the signification of the symbolical 
figures is deciphered. Secondly , in geome- 
try, in order, for instance^ to cognise the pro- 
perties of all circles, one circle is described, 
in which , instead of all possible lines inter- / 
secting one another within it, two lines are 
drawn. By these are demonstrated the rela- 
tions , and in these are contemplated the uni-^ 
versal rule. of the relation of all the, lines iri 
concrete crossing or decussating one another 
in all circles. y 

if the procedure of philosophy is compared 
with this , it will be foutid totally different. 
. The signs of the p}iilosophjical contemplation 
are never any thing else ^ than words , which 
neither show in their composition the com- 
ponent conceptions, of which consists the 
whole idea that the word denotes, nor are able 
in their conneidons to mark the relations of 
the philosophical thoughts. Hence in every 
reflection in this species of cognition one must ^ 
have the thing itself in view, and is obliged 
to represent to one's self the universal in ah- 
siractOj without being able to use the great 
assistance of handling single signs instead o,f 
the universal conceptions of the things them- 
selves. 
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'selvesi When, for example | tfce geometrt* 
bian wishes to evince, that space is divisibla^ 
to infinite, he takes a straight line, which 
stands perpendicularly between two parallels, 
and draws fropi a point of one of these paral* 
lei lines other lines, which bisect in the same 
iftannen He cognises by this symbol with 
the greatest certainty , that the division niust 
proceed without end. Whereas, when the 
philosopher wishes Jto evince, thtt every body 
consists of simple substances , he in the first 
pl^ce assures himself, that there is in general 
a whole out of substances , that in theiBe the 
composition is a contingent state, .without 
which they can exist , that therefore all com- 
position in a body may be annulled in thought, 
in such a' mamn^r however , that the substan- 
ces,* of which it consists, exist; and, as that, 
vrhich remains of a composite, whei( all com- 
position in general i^ annulled, is simple, 
that the body must consist of simple subslan- . 
ces. Here neither diagrams pr figures iftor vi* 
sible sighs can express the thoughts or their 
relations. Nor can any transposition of the 
signs be performed according to rules in the 
place of the abstract contemplations, $o that the 
representation of the things themselves ndght 
in this procedure be permuted with the clearer 
and easier representation of the signs, bnt the 
tmiversal must be pondered in the absdrdct. 
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the Malherna tics there are hut few insolvahle 
Conceptions and iinrnensjirabl^ Propositions^ 
hut in Philosophy innumerable. 

The conception of quantity in general , of 
unity , of multitude , of space etc. is , at le*ast 
in the mathematics, insolvable, their disse^* 
tdon and exposition belong not at all to this 
science. I am well aware, that many geome* 
tricians confound the boimdaries of the scien- 
ces , and in the doctrine of quantity are some- 
times inclined to philosophise, for which rea- 
son they endeavour to explain such concep- 
tions, though the definition in such cases has 
no mathematical consequence whatever. .But 
it is certain, that every one conception, which, 
whether it can be elsewhere explained or notj 
do^s not require it in this science at least, with 
regard to a discipline is insolvable. And I 
have already said; that there are but few such 
in the mathematics. JBut I go still farther and 
maintain, that )pdeed none at all can occur 
in theih,, namely, in the sense, that their ex^ 
position by dissection of the conteptions per- 
tains to the mathematical cognition; suppose 
it. were even possible. For the mathematics 
never explain by dissection a given concep- 
tion , but by arbitrable conjunction an object, 
whose thought is just thereby first possible. 

Does one compare herewith philosophy, 
\rhat a distinction becomes evident? lln all 
its disciplines, chiefly in naietaphjsic, every 
onu^ dissection that can take place is necessary, 

for 
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for as well thte perspicuity of the cognition, 
/ as the possibility of sure inferences depends 
thereon. But it may be immediately foreseen, 
that it is unavoidable in the dissection to fall 
on insolvable conceptions , which will be so 
either in themselves or for us , and that there 
will be an immense number of them , as it is 
impossible , that universal cognitions of sp 
great a variety should be composed but of a few 
fundamental conc^eptions. Hence many can 
almost not be resolved at all , for example, 
the conception of a representation^ of simuU 
taneousness , or of successiveness , others but in 
part, as the conception of space y of time, of 
the various feelings of the himian soul, of the 
feeling of the sublime , of the beautifjil, of the 
disgustful etc, without the precise knowledge 
and solution of which the springs of our na- 
ture are not sufficiently known , and w^here a 
careful observer perceives, that the dissection 
is by far not Sufficient. I acknowledge , that 
the expositions of pleasure and of displeasure, 
ofappetition and of aversation and numberless 
such like, have never been delivered by suffi- 
cient solutions, and do not wonder at this 
insolubleness. For with regar^l.to conceptions 
of s6 diflFerent a nature distinctive elementary 
conceptiohs must form the basis. The fault, 
which some have committed , to treat all si- ' 
milar cognitions as such, which collectively 
adnbit of being resolved into a few simple 
conceptions , is similar to that , into which. 
fell the ancient natural philosophers , to wit, 
that all the matter of nature consists of the 

• four 
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four elements, commonly so named, which 
thought Is annulled by better observation. 

Besides, the mathematics are grounded but 
upon a few indemonstrable propositions, 
which, were they elsewhere even susceptible 
of a proof, are considered ini:his science as im« 
niediately certain. The ivJi^le is equal to all the 
parts taken together; hetiueen two points caii fee 
but one straight line etc. Such principles the ma- 
thematics ar^ accustomed to lay down in the be- ' 
ginning of their disciplines, in order that it may 
be perceived , that none but such self-evident 
propositions are directly presupposed as true, 
for all the others are strictly demonstratefl. 

If one compares with this philosoj)hy, and 
particularly metaphysic, I would be glad to 
see a table of the indemonstrable positions 
drawn up, which form the basis of these sci- 
ences through their whole tract. They would 
no doubt make up a plan that were immense; 
however in the investigation of these immense 
fundamental truths consists the most import^ 
ant affair of the higher philosophy, and these 
discoveries will never be brought to an issue, 
so long as ^ucha sort of cognition shall extend 
itself. For whatever be the object, those cri- 
teria, which the understanding perceives in it 
at first and immediately, are the data to just 
as many indemonstrable positions, which 
then constitute the groundwork, from which 
the definitions can be discovered. Ere i pre- 
pare myself to explain, what space is, I clearly 
perspect, that, as this conception is given me, 
I must before all seek bv anatomizing:' for those 
m^rks, which are fixst and immediately herein 

tliought. 
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thought.^ Accordingly I observe, that therein 
there is much without one another, that these 
many are not siibsthnces, for my object is not 
to cognise the things, in space, but space itself, 
that space can have but three dimensions etc. 
Such positions may be illustrated, by con- 
templating thepi in the concrete, in order to 
cognise them intuitively; butfthey never can 
be proved. For whence could this be ddne^ 
as they make up the ilrst and most simple 
thoiights, which I can have of my object, 
'wheti 1 beein to think of it. In the mathe* 
matics the definitions are the first thought, 
which I can have of the explained thing, be- 
cause my ^conception of the object springs first 
from the definition, and there it is absolutely 
absurd, to consider them as evincible. In 
philosophy, where the conception of the thing, 
which I am to explain is given me, what is 
immediately and first perceived in it must serve 
for an indemonstrable fundamental judgment 
For as I have not yet, but fii;st* se^, the 
whole distinct conception of the thing, it 
cannot be shown from this conception, 
but it rather serves , to generate this distinct 
cognitioti and definition. Therefore I must 
have fii;st^ fundamental judgments before 
all philosophical exposition of things , an/d in 
this no fault can be committed, but that I 
consider that as an original, which is but a 
derived , mark. In the following contemplar 
tion will occur Jthings , which will put this 
beyond a doubt. 
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The Object of Mathematics is easy and simple^ 
but that of Philosophy difficult and entangled!^ . 

As quantity ;s the bbject^of .the^rpathema- 
tics, and.in its contemplation it is corisidered 
but how often som^lhing is posited or laid 
down, so it is evident, that this <:ognitioii ^ 
must rest u]pon few and very clearfundamen- 
tal doctrines of the universal doctrine of. quj^nr 
tily (which is properly the uniyersaj arithmep 
tic). There may be seen springing qu^ of simpl^ 
and few fundamental conceptions, the augr 
mentation and diminution of the quantities^, 
and^ their dividing into equal factors lih the 
doctrine of the roots. A fe\V', fundamental 
conceptions of space effectuate the applications 
of this universal knowledge of quantity to geo- 
metry. For instance, in order to convince 
one's self one needs compare but the easy con- 
ceivableness of an arithmetical object, which 
comprises in itself a prodigious plurality, w^ith 
the much more difficult comprehensibility of 
a philosophical idea, wherein one endeavours 
to cognise but little, The relation of a trillion 
to the unity is qliite distinctly understood, 
while philosophers hitherto *ha\^e not been 
able to render intelligible the conception pf 
liberty from its unities , id est^ its simple and 
known conceptions. That is, the qualities^ 
which constitute the proper object of philoso- 
phy, are infinitely multifarious, wh6se dis- 
tinction requires great exactness : as also it 
is much more difficult, to resolve implicated 
VojL. I, Z cogEiitions 
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cognitions byclis5ection,thanto connect given 
jBimple cognitions by synthesis , and so to ar- 
rive at consequences. There are many, I know, 
■who find philosophy very easy in comparison 
-with the higher niathesis. But these name 
philosophy every thing that is contained in 
books, which beai' that title. The distinction 
will be discovered by the issue. Philosophi- 
cal cognitions have for the most part the fate 
of opinions, and are like nxeteors, whose lustre 
bespeaks not their duration. They vanish, 
but the mathematics are permanent. Meta- 
physic is no doubt the most diilicidt of all hii- , 
man introspections; but a metaphy^ic hai 
never yet been written. The problem of the Aca- 
demy shows , that there is reason to inquire 
after the way necessaiy to be taken, in order 
first 'to search for it. , 
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.CONTEJyr]9I-ATION THE SECOND, 

» 

THE ONtr METHOD OF ATTAINING THE^ 
<SI\JE:ATEST possible CERTAtNTY IN MET^-' 

PHYSIC. 




Metaphysic i$ nothing but a philosophy on 
the first grounds pf our cognition ; there- 
fore what was shown in the foregoing conte^i- 
plation of tha math^inatical cognition in com- 
parison with philosophy, will likewise be 
valid relatively to nietaphysic. We haVe seen 
considerable and essential distinctions, which 
are to be met with between the cognition in both 
sciences ^ and in regard of which one may say 
with bishop Warburtoii, That nothing has 
been -more pernicious to philosophy, than* 
matheinatics , namely , the irnitaUon of them, 
in the method of thinking, where they cannot 
possibly be used; for as to the application of 
them in the parts of philosophy , where the 
^knowledge of the quantities occurs, that is 
quite different , and the usefulness immense. 

In the mathematics I begin with the defini- 
tion of my object, for example, a triangle, 
circle etc., in the metaphysics I must never 
begin therewith , and the definition here is so 
little the first that I cognise of the thing , that 
it is rather al4n\>st always the laSt. In the 
mathematics I have no sooner a conception of 
my object, than the definitioni gives it ; in 
the metaphysics Ivhave a conception, which is 
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already given me , though intricately , I must 
seek its distinct, apiple^and precise one. Ho-w 
can I then begin with it? .Augustinus said, 
I kuow well what time is, but if any body 
asks me, I know it not« Here must take place 
many operations of developing dark ideas, of 
comparison^ subordination and limitation ^ and 
I dare venture to say. That, -though many 
true and ^cute things have been said of time, the 
real exposition of it has never been given ; for 
with regard to the nominal exposUion , it is 
of little or no service to us ,. for without it 
One understands this word su/Tici^ntly, not to 
permute it« Had one as many right definitions 
as occur in books under this name,^ how 
certainly cpuld one draw inferences and 
conclude* therefrom. But experience teaches, 
the contrary. , 

In philosophy and namely in metaphysic 
much may be cognised of an object distinctly 
and with certainty, also sure consequences be 
therefrom drawn , before one is in possession 
of its definition and even wh^n one does not 
at all undertake to give it. Of every one^ 
thing w^e may be immediately certain of diffe- 
rent predicates, though I do not yet know 
enough of them , in order to give the ample 
determinate conception of the thing, that is, 
the definition. Though I never explained 
w^hat an appetition is, I could say with cer- 
titude , that every appetite presupposes a re-, 
presentation of the object of the appelitie, that 
this representation is a previsiori of the future, 
that, with it is combined the sentiment or feel- 
ing of pleasure etc. All this every one con- 
stantly 
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stantly perceiVea in the immediate conscious-^ 
ness of' the appetition* From such compared 
observations one might perhaps at last arrive 
at the definition* of the appetition. But, .^3 
long as without it that, which is sought for,* 
can be inferred from a few immediately certain 
zn^rks of the same thing , it is unxuece^sary to 
risk ah undertaking so hazardous. In the ma-' 
thematics this is, as you know, very different. 
The signification' of the signs in the ma- 
thematics is certain, because ^one may be easily 
conscious to one's self of Xhat which one 
Ysrished to give them, th philosophy in 
general , and in metapjhysic iii particular , the 
w^ords have their signification by the use of. 
speech, except so far as it is more exactly 
determined to them, by logieal limitation. Bu^ 
ds in very similar conceptions, which never- 
theless involve a considerable bidden distinc- 
tion, the same wjords are often used, great 
heed must be taken here in every application 
of the congeption, though its denomination 
seems to ' accon>mtoddte itself exactly toj the 
usagb of speech, whether it is actually the 
same conception,, which is here conjoined 
with the very same signs* We say, a man 
distinguishes gold fcombsass, when he cognis- 
es, -that in. the one metal there is not so ipuch 
massiveness, as in the other. Besides one 
says, ^b^* brutes distinguish oneJfood firoinrabn 
othdr , when they eat the one , and leave the 
other. Here iii both cases is ,ai,sed the word 
te distinguish, though in the. former it aighi-» 
fies as much as to' cognise the diffefehce^ which 
never can. take place, without judgirigj . hat 
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in the latter It denotes; only that the distinctive 
representation is distinctively treated, where 
it is not just necessary, that a judgment shall 

^ precede* As we then perceive but in brutes. 
That they are -incited by different sensations 
to different actions, which is very possible , 
without their • needing to judge in the mial- 

' lest degree on either the agi'cement or the dis- 
agreement. 

From t-iis flow quite naturally the rules 
of that method, according to which the 
greatest* possible metaphysical certainty can 
be solely attained. They are, very different 
frotn those, which have been hitherto followed, 
dnd promise a happy issue, insoruuch that, 
w^hen they are brought to the application, such 
could never have been expected in another 
w^ay. The first and chief rule is, that the he- 
ginning be not made from expositions, merely 
the exposition of the word must then be sought, 
for instance, necessary is that, whose oppo-. 
site is impossible. But therft ate but few cases, 
where the clear determinate conception can be 
sof ' confidently fixed directly at the beginfiing^ 
Rather let that^ which is immediat^y certain 
in the object, be sought with care, even be- 
fore one has the definition of it.* Draw con- 
sequences therefrom, and ehdeatvonr J)rinci- 
pally to acquire but true and quite cfer- 
tain/ judgments* of the object; even without 
defp ending on a hoped for exposition , which 
^ust never be ventured, but, \viicn it distinctly 
effiers^ itself from* the evident judgments , first 
granted.^ The second rule is, jhat the imme- 
difilte ].i:pdginen}:so£'the object relauvely to what 
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is first met t with in it with certitude be par- 
ticularly noted , and, when it is certain , that, 
the one is not contained in the other, that 
.they, like the axioms of geometry, be let 
precede as the groundwork of all consequences. 
Hence follows , that in the cdnteniplations oi' 
metaplxysic that .which one knows certainly,j 
were it but little, be always particularly noted, 
though essays of uncertain cpgnitions may be" 
made, in order to see^ , whether they do not 
conduct to the track of certain cognition , yet. 
in such a manner, as not to mingle them with 
the former. I ^hall not' mention the o.ther 
rule^ • of conduct, which this method has in^ 
common with every other rational . one , but 
proceed to render it distinct by exai^iples. " 

The genuine method of metaphysic is at 
bojttom the same with that, which Newtoit 
introduced into natural philosophy^ and which? 
was there productiv* of such beneficial conse- 
quences. One ought, it is there, sai^, by sure 
experiences, with the assistance of, geometryii 
to search for the rules, according to which, 
certain phenomena. of nature happeati. Thougl^ 
their first ground is not perspected ,in the bo- 
dies, it is certain, that they afct according to 
these laws , and the involved eyents,pf natur^ . 
are explained,, when it is distinctly shown^ 
how they are contained under these well-de- 
monstrated rules. Just so in metaphysic. Seek 
by sure internal experience, that is, an im- 
mediate evident consciousness ,, thps^ criteria, 
which certainly lie in the conception of sonle 
one universal quality, and though you do not 
know the whole nature or essence of the thing, 
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f&a may vise it with certainty, in ord6r to dc- 
^ce therefrom a great deal; in the thing. 


r 
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EXAMPLE 

r 

. f 

of the only $w^€ Method of Metaphysic , in the . 
' Cognition of the Nature of Bodies. 

'■' For the SaKfe of brevity I refer to a demon- 
stration, Which is shown in a few words in 
tlie first contemplation towards the end of the 
i. paragraph, in order first to lay as a foimda- 
tion here the proposition: Every tody must 
consist of iimple substances.- Without making 
but, what a body is, I know for certain, that 
it consists of parts, which would exist, though 
th:ey were not conjoined: and notwithstand- 
ing the conception of a sub3tance is^ an abstract 
c6ticeptian,j it is without doubt of the corpo- 
feal thm^S of the world. But it is not even 
iieidessaty *tb tiaine them substances, it is sufE- 
ci€iit' that' hehce can be inferred with the 
greatest' certain tyj that a body consists of sim- 
ple parts,of which the plain dissection is -easy, 
btit heJ-e 'tod prolix. Now I can by means of 
' infallible probfeof geometry show, That space 
cfbnsists ntxt'of simple parts, of which the ar- 
guments ^are irelT known. Accordingly there 
is a ^eterhiiiikte number of the parts of every 
body, which are all simple ^ and a like num- 
ber of the parts «^ of space it takes up, w^hich 
a:re altogether composed. Hence fallows, that 
every simple, part (element) in the body takes 
up a spade!. I nbw ask, What means, to take 
up a spi^cef ?-*'!' perceive, without giving my- 
self 
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self any trouble abdut the nature of space, that 
if a space can b% penetrated by everything,.. 
Mdthout any thing existing that resists it, one, 
if he chose, might say, there is something in , 
this space, but never that this space is taken *• 
up by it. Whence I cognise , That a space is 
taken up, when something exists, which re- 
sists a nioved'body in the ejffortto penetrate 
it. But this resistance is the impenetrability. 
Therefore bodies take up space by impenetra- 
bility. Impenetrability, however, is a power. 
For it manifests a resistance, that is, an action 
opposed to an external force. And the power, 
which belongs to a body, must belong to its 
simple parts. Consequently the elements of 
every tody fill their space by the power o£ 
impenetrability. But I ask farther , Whether 
the first elements then are not expanded, as 
every one iri the body fills a space? Here I 
may adduce an exposition,* w^hich is immediate- 
ly certain, namely, that is expanded ^ which 
posited of itself (absolutely) fills a space, as 
every single body , though I represent to my- 
self, that there is nothing besides it, would 
fill a space. However if I contexnplate an ab- 
solutely simple element , it is , w^hcn it is po- 
sited alone (without connection with others), 
inipossible , that ther^ should be much in it 
without one another, and that it\ absolutely 
takes up a space. Hence it cannot be expanded. 
But as a power of irfipenetrabiiity applied to 
many e^tiemal things is the causei, that the 
element* takes up a Space, I percieive, thaf 
thence flows a plurality in its external action, 
but nx) plurality relative to internal parts,. by 
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make With them the beginning, when they 
have oncfe' adopted the mathematician's plan, 
which thev are absolutely determined to irni- 
%ate. Hence a strange difference is found be- 
tween metaphysic and every other science. In 
geometry and other qojznitions of the doctrine 
of quantity the beginning is made from that 
w^hich is easy, and one proceeds slowly to 
inore difficult exercisels. In metaphysic the 
beginning is made froiti the most difficult: 
from possibility and existence, from necessity 

^and contingency in general, and so on, all 

, conceptions, to which are necessary both great 
abstractioh and attention, chiefly, as their 
signs in the application admit of many insen- 
sible varieties , whose distinction must not be 
neglected. The procedure must absolutely be 
synthetic. * One explains therefore directly in 
the beginning, and infers therefrom with cer- 
titude. The philosophers of this taste felici- 
tate one Another that they have learited from 

' the geometrician the SQCf^etof thinking solidly 
and profoundly J and do not at all observe, 
that he acquireis it hy eoinposed conceptions, 
but they by solutfion only, Which totally alters 
the method of thinking. 

Whereas, as soon as philosophers will con- 
descend to take the natural veay of sound rea- 
son, first to investigate that which*thcy know 
of the abstract conception of an object (ex- 

. empli gratia space or -time), withant yet laying 
any dlaim to the expositions; when th fey con- 
clude but from these sure ddtaf when in every 
altered application of a conception theynotice 

whether th6 conceptiojiitsiel^ notwithstanding 
/ its 
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its sign is the same, be liot here altered: they 
^fsrould not perhaps liavc so niahy introspec- 
tions to pfier to sale,, but those, which they 
exhibit, were of a suref value. Of the latter 
I shall yet adduce an example. Most philo- 
sophers mention as an instance of obscure con- 
ceptions that, which we may have in a pro- 
found sleep. Obscure representations are those 
of which one is not conscious to one's self. 
Now some experiences show, that we have 
representations in even profound sleep, and 
as ^we are not conscious to ourselves of them, 
they are obscure. Here the xojisciousness is of 
a twofold signification. One is either not con- 
scious to one's self of a representation, that 
one has it, or that one had it. The former denotes 
the obscurity of the representation, as it is in the 
mind; the latter shows nothing but that one 
do^ s not remember it. The above-mentioned 
instance gives to cognise, only that there may be 
representations, which one does not remember 
waking, but whence by no means follows, 
that they in sleep should not have been clear 
' with consciousness; as in Mr. Savage's ex- 
ample of a person seized with a catalepsis, or 
in%he usual actions of a noclambulo. How- 
ever by concluding far tc^ easily, without 
having previously given at every time the 
conception its meaning by attention to diffe- 
rent cases, a probable great mystery of nature 
is in this case passed over negligently, namely, 
tKat perhaps in the deepest sleep the giealest 
habit i)f -the soul in rational thinking may be 
exercised, for there is no other ground for the 
contrary, than that one does not remember it 

on 
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on walking, but which ground evinces no- 
thing 

It is not yet th^ time , to proceed synthe- 
tically in metaphysic, only when the 'analysis 
shall have helped us to conceptions distinctly 
^d fully understood , will the synthesis be 
able, as in the mathematics, to subordinate 
th^ composed cognitions to the most simple 


ones. 
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CONTEMPLATION'THE THIJVP. 
' OF THE KATUHE OF METAPHYSICAI. CERTAINTT. 


1. 

The philosopJiicqt Certainty is in general of an'- 
other Nature^ than the inathematical. 


\ ^ 


/^ne is certain , so far as one cognises , that 
it is impossible , that a cognition is false. 
The degree of this certainty , when it is ob- 
jectively taken , depends on what is sufficient 
in the criteria of the necessity of a truth, but 
so far as it is subjectively contemplated, it 
is so much the greater, as the cognition^ of 
this necessity has. more intuition. In both 
considerations the mathematical certainty is of 
another species than the philosophical. This^ 
I will show in the most evident manner. 

Human** undierstanding , like every other ^ 
power of nature, is tied to certain rules. One 
does not err , because the understanding con- 
nects the conceptions irrregularly,,but because 
one negates that mark of a things ^which one 
does not perceive in the thing, and judges, 
that that w not^ of which one is not conscious 
to one's self in a thing. Now the mathema- 
tics, in the first place^ attain their conceptions 
synthetically and may say with certainty, that 
what they did not intend to represent in their 
object by ih§ definition, is n#t therein con- 
tained. For thej conceptioii ifef the defined 

springs 
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springs 'first from the definition, and has no 
signification any farther, than what the defi- 
nition gives it. If philosophy is herewith 
Compared, and namely metaphysic, it will be 
found that it is far more insecure in its expo- 
sitions , ^ when it inclines to venture on any. 
For the conception of what is to beexpoimded 
is given. If one notices neither the one nor 
the other mark , which appertains to its suffi- 
cient distinction, and judges, that to the am- 
ple conception no such mark is wanting, the 
definition is false and illusory. We might ex- 
hibit such errors by innumerable examples, 
but I tefer with regard to them to what is 
abovementioned pf contact. ^Seco/xdZy, the ma- 
thematics contemplate in their consequences 
and demonstrations their imiv^rsal cognition 
under, the signs in the concrete, but philoso- 
phy together with the signs in the abstract 
still. This constitutes a considerable diffe- 
' rence in the mode of both, tp attain certainty. 
For as the signs of mathematics are sensible 
means of cognition , it may be known with 
the same certainty, as one is assured of what 
one sees , that no conception has been neglec- 
ted , that eyeiy single comparison was made 
laccor&ing to. easy'^rules etc. Wheteby the at- 
tention is much facilitated, as it has not to 
consider the things in their universal represen- 
tation , but the signs in their single cognition 
which is s^sible. Wher.eas thewords^ astlie 
signs of the philosophical cognition, assist to 
nothing, but the remembrance of the denoted 
conceptions. Their signification ^lust always 

be had immedigitely in view. The pure intel- 
lect 
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lect must be "kept on the stretch, and how in- 
sensibly escapes a mark of an abstracted con- 
•ception, as nothing sensible can manifest to 
us its omission , but then different things are 
held the same, and erroneous cognitions are 
brought forth. 

Here now has been shown, That the 
grounds, whence may be deduced that it is 
impossible to have erred in a certain philoso-* 
phical cognition , in themselves never equal 
those, which are to he had in the mathemati- 
^ cal field* But besides this, the iiftuition of this 
cognition, as to the rightness, is so inuch 
greater in the mathematics , than in philoso- 
phy; a6 in those the object is contemplated 
in sensible signs in the concrete, but in this 
never but in universal abstracted conceptions^ 
whose clear impressioti cannot be by far ^o 
great, as the. former. In geometry, virherc 
the signs have over.and above a similarity with 
the things marl^ed , the evidence is by conscf^ 
quence still greater , though in algebra the 
evidence is just as certain* 


Metaphysicis susceptible of a Certainty sufficient 

for Conviction^ 

^The certainty in metaphysic is df the very 
same sort, as in every other philosophical 
cognition , . as this cannot be certain , but so 
jFar as it is conformable to the universal grounds, 
which, the former furnishes. It is known 
through ekperia3.ce , That we can by grounds * 
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of reason , even besides the mathematics , in 
many cases become fully certain to conviction. 
Metaphysic is but a philosophy applied to 
more general introspections of reason , arid it 
cannot possibly be otherwise circumstanced. 

Errours arise not only because we do not 
.](notir certain things y but because we under* 
take to judge, though we do not yet know all 
that is thereto requisite. A great many deceits, 
nay, almost all of them collectively, have this 
forwardness to thank for their origin., You 
know a few predicates of a thing certainly. 
\yell, bottom your conclusions upon these, 
-and you will not err. But you will absolute- 
ly have a definition ; however you are not 
sure , that you know all that is thereto requi- 
site, and «s , notwithstai^ding .that, youha- 
. Kard it, you fall into errours; Hence it is pos- 
^ble to avoid errours ; when one seeks certain 
and distinct cognitions, without however as- 
suming so easily a deffinition. Again, you 
can with surety infer a considerable part of a 
certain consequence. ' But do not allow your- 
selves to iiraw the conclusion on the whole 
consequence , how small soever the difference 
may seem to be. I grant , that! the proof is 
good, in whose possession one is, to show, 
That the soul is not matter. But beware to 
infer therefrom, that the soul is no c of a ma- 
terial nature. For by this every one under- 
stands, not only that the soul is not matter, 
but not such a simJDle substance,, which can 
be an element of matter. This requires a par- 
ticular proof, namely, that this thinkings being 
is not , like a corporeal element, in space, by 

impene- 
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impenetrability, nor can x^onstiuite together 
^th others an extended body arid a mass of 
which indeed no proof has yet been adduced 
which, were it discovered, would point oat 

the incomprehensible manner, in which a ^irit 
is present in space. 




The CeHainty bf the first fundamentai Trutl^ 
inMetaphysicis of no other Species, than that 
in every other rational Cognition^ except the 

Mathematics. 

. In our days Crusius * imagined by his, pJi|- 
losophy to give quite another form Xo mcta* 
physical cognitions, by not grafting the po- 
sition of contradiction the prerogative to be 
the' universal and chief principle of all 'cogni- 
tion, by introducing many other immediately 
certain and inevincible principles and main- 
taining, that this rightnfess woiiJd.be compre* 
hended from the nature of our understanding * 
according to the rule: What I cannot other-, 
wise think than true , is true. To such prin- 
ciples is numbered among others; What I 
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cannot 


* / V^^r ^?"**^ ^^' necessary li^re to make iiiention of tlia 
method of this new. philosophy. It is of late Jbecotae so 
celebrated , it has also relatively to the better enliehtenin^ 
of many introipectiotis a merit so much acknowledged that 
It would be a teal want, where metaphysic is treated, to 
pass It over m silence. What I here to^ch^ is' itierelv 
the method peculiar to it, for the difference in sincle posi- 
uons IS not «iiough to denote an essential difFerencc of one 
philosophy from another* 
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cannot think as existing, has never existed; 
every thing must be somewhere and (if I may 
80 say) somewhen etc. I shall in a few words 
show the true nature of the first fundamental 
truths of metaphysic , as Wso the true form of 
this method of Crusius , which in this point 
does not swerve so much, as one may ima- 
gine , from the philosophical cast of mind. 
Hence\may also be deduced, in general, the 
degree of the possible certiLude.of metaphysic. 
All true judgments must be either affirma- 
tive or negative. As the form of every affir-* 
rnation consists in sonlething's being repre- 
sented as a mark of a thing, that is, as the 
same with the mark of a thing , so is every 
Afiirmative judgment true , when the predicate 
is identical with the subject. And as the form 
of every Ti^gw^ion consists in* something's being 
represented as colliding with -a thing, a nega- 
tive judgment is true, when the predicate con- 
tradicts the subject. The position, therefore, 
which expresses the essence of every affirma- 
tion , anij by consequence contains the chief 
formula of all affirmative judgments , is , To 
every subject belongs a predicate, which is 
identical with it. This is the position of ideri" 
tity. And as the position, which expresses 
the essence of all negation , To no subject' be- 
longs a predicate that contradicts it, is the 
-position of contradiction , so is this the first 
formule of all negative judgments. Both to- 
gether constitute the <:hief and universal prin- 
ciples', in the formal sense, of all hu- 
man reason. And the most have «rred.in 
granting the position of contradiction the 

ranlf, 
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ranli , ynth regard to ^U truths, which k ha% 
but relatively to the negative. But every po- • 
sition, which is immediately thought under 
one of these chief principles, but cannot be' 
otherwise thought, is inevincible ;, namely^ 
when either the identity or the contradictiou 
immediately lies in the conceptions , and can- 
not by dissection or must iiot by means of an 
intermedial mark be perspeotedi All others^ 
are evincible. A body is divisible , is a de* 
monstrable proposition , for the identity oP . 
the predicate and subject may be shown by 
dissection and thus mediately : a body is com-' 
posed J but what is composed, is divisible^ 
therefore a body is divisible. The mediating 
mark here is , to be composed^ Now in phi- 
losophy there are many inevincible positions, • 
as has been aforementioned. Indeed all these 
rank under the formal first principles, but im- 
mediately, so far however as they at the' same 
time contain grounds of other cognitions,.they 
are the first material principles of human rea- 
son. For instance, ji body is composed ^ is 
an indemonstrable proposition, so. far ^s 
the predicate as an immediate and first mark 
can be thought but in the concieption of the 
body. Such material principles, says Crusius 
with reason, constitute the groundwork and 
stability of human reason. For, as afpresaid,. 
they are the matter for definitions, and the 
datd^ wherefrom, though there is Ao. defini- 
tion, n^ay be surely concluded. And in this- 
Crusius was ^in the«right, when he blamed 
other schools of philosophers , . for having 
passed by these material principles ^ and ad- • 
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hered to the formal ones merely. For from 
these only nothing at all can be actually prov- 
ed, because positions are required, \irhich 
contain the mrddle term , whereby the logical 
delation of other conceptions must be able to 
Be cognised in a ratiocination , Knd among 
these positions some must be the first. But 
one can never grant any positions the value 
Ct material chief principles, when they are 
not evjident to every human understanding. 
■ Biit 1 hold that several of those , which Cru- 
^us mentions, even allow* of considerable 
dqubt. 

With regard to the chief rule of a certainty, 
however, which this celebrated man thinks 
of preposing to all cognition, and conse- 
quently the metaphysical likewise, namely, 
What I cannot otherwise think than true^ is true 
etc* it is easy to perspect , that this position 
liever can be a ground of the truth of any one 
cognition whatever. For when it is owned, 
that no other ground of truth can be assigned, 
than because it cannot possib]^y be otherwise 
holden than true, one gives to tmderstand, 
that no ground of truth at all is further as< 
signable.' Now there are, it is true, many 
. indemonstrable cognitions, but the feeling of 
•conviction relatively to them is an avowal, 
but not tin argument, that they are true. 

Metaphysic then has no formal or material 
grounds of dertainty, which is of another 
species than that of geometry. In both the 
formal of the judgments takes place according 
to the positions of agreement and; contradic* 
tion> In both are indemonstrable propositions, 

which 
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i^hich mal^e the groundwork of concluding. 
Only as the definitions in the mathematics are 
the first indemonstrable conceptions of the^ 
things demonstrated, so must in their pljice 
different inevincible positions in metaphysic 
furi)ish the first data^ but which may be jiist 
as sure, and which offer either .the matter for 
expositions or the ground of sure conseqir^- 
ces. . A certainty, of w;hich metapliysic is 
capable , is just as sufHcienj: to conviction , as 
that of which are susceptible the.mathematics^ 
only, the latter is easier and participant' of a 
greater intuition . 
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CO^TEMPIiATION THE FOUKTH. 

OF THE . PERSPICUITT AND cfeRTAINTT, OF 

'WHICH THE FIRST GROUNDS OF NATURAIi 

THEOLOGY AND MORAI^ARE SUSCEPTIBLE. 


1. 

Th6 first Grounds of Natural Theology are 
susceptible of the greatest philosophical 


Evidence. 


Tt is both the easiest and the clearest distinc- 
•*• tion of a thing from all other things,- when 
t}iis thing is an only one possible of its kind. 
The object of natural religion is the sole first 
Cause ; its determinations are so* circumstanc- 
ed, as. not to be easily permuted with those 
of other things. But the greatest convictioi^ 
is possible , where it is absolutely necessary, 
tHat these and no othet predicates belong to a 
thing. For in contingefit determinations it 
is for the most part difficult to jind out the 
variable conditions of their predicates. Hence 
the absolutely necessary Beings is an object of 
that nature, that when its genuine conception 
is once discovered , it seems to promise more 
security than almost any other philosophical 
linowledge; In this .part of the problem I can 
do nothing but tahe into consideration the 

■ possible 
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possible philosofphicdl cognition of God ; for 
it would be much too prolix , to bring to the 
test the doctrines of the philosophers, who 
have already handled this subject. The chief 
conception, which presents itself here to me-^*, 
taphysic, is, the absolutely necessary existence 
of a being. In order to come to that it might 
be first inquired , Whether it be possible f that 
nothing at all exists. When it is n8w per- 
ceived, that then no existent whatever is giv- - 
en, and nothing, tp he thought of, and no pos- 
sibility has place, only the conception of the . 
existence of that which must forih the basis of 
all possibility needs be investigated. This 
thought will enlarge itself and establish -'the 
•determinate conception of the absolutely ner 
cessary Being. But, without my engaging 
particularly in this plan , as soon as the exis- 
tence of the only most perfect and necessary 
Being is cognised, the conceptions of his other 
determinations w'ill become more precise , be- 
cause they are the greatest and the most per- 
fect, and much more certain, as only 
those, which are there necessary, can be 
granted. I have , for instance , t^ determine 
the conception of the divine ubiquity or omni- 
presence: I easily cognise ^ that that Being, 
on whom all others dep^end, independent him- 
self, determines by his presence the place of all 
other beings in the w^orld, but to himself no 
place among them , as he would then belong 
to the world with them. Therefore God is 
properly at no place, but he is present to all 
things in all places , where the things, are. In 
like manner do I perspect, that, as the things 
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' of the world subsequent to one another are in 
his power, he doth not thereby determine to 
himself a roint of time in this series , conse- 
quently, that relatively to him there is no- 
thing either past or future. When I then say, 
God foresees the future, this doth not signify^ 
God sees that which is relatively to himself fu^ 
ture , but what is future to certain things in 
the world, that is, follows a state ef it. Hence 
is to be cdgnised'^ that the cognition of the 
iFuture, of the past, and of the present relatively 
to the' action of the divine understanding are 
by no means diflFerent, but that it cognises 
them all as actual things of th^ universe; and 
, this foreseeing may be much more precisely 
and more distinctly represented in God, than* 
in a thing which pertains (o the whole of the 
world. 

In all points, therefore, where an analih 
gon of contingency is not to be met with, the 
metaphysical cognition of God may be very 
certain. But the judgment on his free actions, 
on Providence, on the procedure of his justice 
and goodness, as even in the conceptions 
w^hich we have of these determinations in our- 
selves there is yet a great deal not developed, 
in this science can have but a certitude by ap- 
proximation » or one that is moral. 

The first Grounds of Moraly according to their 
present Quality , are not yet capable of all the 

requisite Mvidence. 

/ In order to render this obvious I shall point 
out, ojaly how little obligation^ even according 

to 
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CO the first conception , is kn'own, and hoMr 
fat-, distant therefore one must be from deliver^ 
ing in practical philosophy the perspicuity' 
and security of the fundamental conceptions 
and principles necessary to evidence. 'One 
oiight to do this or that, and forbear the other 
thing ; this is the formule , by which every 
one obligation is expressed. Now every^ ought 
expresses a necessity of the action, and is 
susceptible of a twofold meaning. I ought to 
do something , (as a mean) when I will some- 
thing else (as an end); or I ought immediately 
to do J and to realise , something else (as an 
eild). The former may be denominated the 
necessity of means {necessitatem problematic 
cam) J the latter that of ends (jiecessitatem, le^ 
galem)^ The first species - of necessity indi- 
cates no obligation at all, but only the pre-* 
cept as the solution of a problem , what are 
the means I must use if I ^wish to attain a cer- 
tain end. Whoever dictates to anqther what 
actions he must either perform or fdrbear , if 
he would promote his own happiness, he might 
include among them perhaps all the doctrines 
of moral , but then they are no longer obliga-* 
tioils , but so , as if it were an obligation , to 
describe two segments of a circle , when I in- 
tend to bisect a straight line into two equal 
parts , that is , they are by no means obliga- 
tions , but only directions for a proper con- 
duct , when an end is designed to be accom- 
plished. As now the use of means! has no 
other necessity, ^han that which belongs to 
the end , so are aU the actions , which moral 
prescribes on conditio:^ of certain ends , con- 
tingent, 
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tingent , and , so long as they are not subor- 
dinated to an end necessary in itself, can ne- 
ver be named obligations. I ought , for ins- 
tance f to forward the Amnion perfection, or 
I ought to act agreeably to the will of God; 
to whichsoever of these two positions the 
whole practical philosophy were subordi- 
nated , this position , if it shall be a nile and 
ground of obligation , must conxmand the ac- . 
tion as immediately necessary, and not on 
^condition of a certain end. And here we 
find , that such an immediate chief rule of all 
obligation must be absolutely inevincible. Jor 
it is not possible to cognise. and to infer from 
any contemplation of a thing or of a concep- 
tion ^ whatever it be , . what ought to be done, 
if that which is presupposed , is not an end 
and the' action a mean. This, however, it 
must not be , because it would then be no for- 
mule of obligation, but of problematical 
address. ^ 

And novr I can declare in a few words, 
that after long rejection on jliis subject I am 
convinced, that the rule. Do what is the most 
perfect possible by tlvse, is the first formal 
ground of all obligation to act^ in the same 
manner as is the position, Forbear that, where- 
by perfection , the * greatest possible by thee, 
is hindered , relatively to the duty to forbear^ 
And as nothing true flows fronir the first for- 
mal principles of our judgments , unless ma^ 
terial first grounds are given , so fiovvs from 
these two rules of the good alone no particular 
determinate oUigation, unless inevincible 

/ material 
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xiiaterlal principles of practical, cognition are 
t:lierewith conjoined* • » 

The beginning has been first made in onr 
days to perspect, That the faculty to represent 
tJie true is that oi cognition ^ "but that to have 
a. sense of the good, feeling j and that they 
must by no means be permuted.* As" there 
are conceptions of the good not to be dissected, 
that is, that which is met with in the objects 
of cognition contemplated apart , so there is 
also an insolvable feeling of the good , (this 
is never met with in a thing absolutely ,* but 
always relatively to a feeling being). It is 
the province of the understanding , to resolve 
and tp render perspicuous the composed and 
implicated conception of the good , by point* ^ 
ing out, how it springs out of simple feelings 
of the good, But, if this is simple, the judg- 
ment. This is good, is fully inevincible, and 
an immediate effect of the consciousness of 
the feeTing of plea'sure with the representation 
of the object. And as maliy simple feelings , 
of the good are most certainly to be found in 
us, there are many such lite insolvable repre- 
sentations. Accordingly when an action is 
immediately represented as good, without its 
containing in a concealed manner a certain 
other good, which may be therein cognised 
by anatomis^ing, and is on that account termed 

perfect, 

V * The reader will be pleased to remember, that this Tre** 
rise was written iu the year 176^ , twenty years at least be- 
fore Kant's great works, namely j The Critic of pui\e 
Reason , (The Critic ot i^actical Rsason , and Ths 
Critic of Judoem^ist etc. which contain hiA tystematical 
writings, and deeper intrpspectiom. 
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perfect, the necessity of this action is an m- 
evincible material principle of oblie;at;ion. For 
example, Love him who loves thee, is a prac- 
tical position i which indeed ranlis under the 
chief formal and aiHrmativeruleof obligation, 
but immediately. * Foi; as it cannot be further 
shosm by dissection why a peculiar perfection 
lies in mutual love, so this rule is not proved 
practically , that is , by means of reducing to 
the necessity of another perfect action, but 
immediately subsumpted under the universal 
rule of good actions. Perhaps my adduced 
example does not exhibit the matter distinctly 
and convincingly enough; but the limits of 
ff treatise, like the present, which in all pro- 
bability I have already exceeded , permit me 
not that completeness, which I cou^d have 
wislied. ' There is an immediate deformity in 
the action , w^hich collides with the will of 
Him, from whom our existence and all good 
proceed. This deformity is clear, thouglfthe 
disadvantages, which may accompany as con- 
sequences, of such a procedure, are not con- 
sider'^d. Hence the position, Do what is 
-agreeable to the. ■will of God, is a material 
principle of moral, which nevertheless ranlis 
formally under ,the aforementioned chief and 
universal formule , but immediately. One 
must not either in the practical philosophy, or 
in the- theoretical, so' easily hold sniething, 
which it is not , inevincible. However these 
principles, which contain as postulates the 
groundworks to the other practical positions, 
are indispensable. Hutcheson and others have 
delivered, under the narae^f moral sentiment 
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or- feeling, a beginning to beautiful observa- 
tions.'** ^ 

From this may be perceived, that; though 
it must be possible to attain the greatest degree 
of philosophical evidence in the first grounds 
of morality, the chief fundamental conceptions 
of obligation must first be more securely de* 
termined , in regard of which the want of the 
practical philosophy is still greater than that 
of the theoretical , as it must yet be fitst of all 
made -out , whether the cognoscitiye faculty 
merely or feeling (the first internal ground of 
the appetitive faculty) determine the first prin- 
ciples thereof.** ^ 

These are the thoughts, which I submit to 
the judgment of the Royal Academy of Scien- 
ces. I presimie to -hope, that the grounds here 
propounded are of some conse^q^uence to* the 
desired elucidation of the object. 

* But wKich Kant some years afterwards beautifully con- 
futed. It is interesting to observe the progress of the human, 
understanding, 'which is fully displayed by comparing this 
little Treatise with KahVs suDse<^uent doctrines. 

** Kant ;has since determined these in the most masterly 
and satisfactory mannei;. 
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L6tus employ our conception^ evet.so sulv? 
limely, and thereby abstract ever feo mujch 
from the sensitive faculty, yet there still ad-^ 
heres to them typical representations , whose 
proper destination it is, tq make' them^ which 
are not derived from experience, fit .for the Use 
of experience. For how could we procure signi^ 
fication to our conceptions , were they not - 
built upon some one intuition or other (which 
•at last must always be an example from some 
one possible experience)? Wheij we aft'er-»" 
wards leave out from this concrete a6t of the 
upderstanding the mixture of the. type j first 
pf the contingent perception by sense, thptt 
even the pure sensitive intuition in gcAeral; ' 
that pute conception of understanding, whose 
'^compass is now extended, and contains a rule 
of thinking in general, remains. * In like |nan-» 
ner is the universal logic itself brought to pas^ ; 
and many /iCum^zV methods of thinking lie per- 
haps still concealed in the experience-use of 
our understanding and of reason , which me- 
thods, if we understood to draw them care- 
fully from that experience , mi^t enrich phi- 
losophy, even in abstract cogitation, with 
many useful maxims. v 
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Of this nature' is the principle , which the 
late Mendelssohn expressly professed , as far 
as I inow, hut in his last -writings (the Morn- 
ing-hours, page 165 — 66, and the Letier to 
Lessing's Friends p. 39 and 67); namely, the 
' maxi V of necessity , in the speculative use of 
reason (to which with regard to the cognition 
of supersensible objects, ne trusted so much , 
even to the evidence of demonstration) to 
orient himself by a certain mean of guidance, 
which he «oitietimes termed eominon sense 
(Morning-hours), sometimes sound reason, 
and sometimes sound understanding (to Lese 
sing's Friends). Who had thought, that this 
- ac)(n6wiedgment of tlie potency of the^p^cn- 
■ lative useof reason woold have been so perni- 
cious in matters of theology (which in fact 
Was inevitable) ; but even the common- sound 
reaSrin, on account -of the ambiguity, in which 
he left the exercise of this faculty in contra- 
distinction to speculation, would be in danger 
of serving as a principle of fanaticism and of the 
total dethroning of leasbn? And vet this hap- 
pened in ihe disya 
and Jacobi, cliieib 
significant conclu.' " 
the Results;* he 
either the intentii 
mind so pemicioi 
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uuclertalangof the latter as an argumenUan adf 
hoTninerrif which one is entitled ta iiae. as 4 
mere defence > in order" to profit by the adyer^ 
sary's weaknesses to his disadvantage* . On the 
other hand I shall show. That in fact it is reason 
merely , not 4 pretended, secret sense of trut}i^ 
no transcendent, intuition under the name pf 
belief, upon which .tradition or revelation m^y^ 
without the consent of reason, be grafted^ but^ 
as Mendels$ohn maintained steadfastly. a^d 
with a just zeal , merely the proper pUre huf 
man reason, whereby he found necessary^ ap^ 
jrecomm,ended to orient one's self; though the 
great pretension of the speculative use of i^, 
and chiefly its sole commanding authority (by 
demonstration) , must be dropped, and, so faf: 
as it is speculative, nothing further left it, than 
the business of purifying the common concep- 
• tion of reason from contradictions and the de- 
fence again^ its own sophistical attacks on the 
maxims of sound reason. — The extended 
and more precisely determined conception of ^ 
self-orienting may assist us to exhibit distinct-, 
ly the maxims of sound reason in their elabo- 
rations for the cognition of supersensible ob- 

To orient one*s ^Ify in the proper sense of 
the expression, is. From a. given point (into 
four of which we divide the horizon) to linfi 
the other points, or the orient or east. If I 
see the sun , and know that it is at present 
twelve o'clock, I know how to find all the cardi- 
nal points, south, west, north and east. But for 
this purpose I absolutely require tlie feeling 
. of a diiOFerence in my own subject, to wit, the 
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rigKt and left hatid.' I name it a fefeliiig; be- 
feaiilse theie t?viro sides show no sensible diflFe- 
f^^t extemally iti the intuition. Without 
i:!rts"facu?ty, in' the describing of a circle, I 
cfcnild riot Imow, without needing in it some 
jbrife difference of theobjectsf, to distinguish 
the thotidnfrom'th^'ldfcto the right fix)m that 
iti' thfc 0j)p6site ^dit^ection , and thereby to de- 
teifjfoihb ji'pfi6ri*'a difference in the situation 
ifF'objectSj'iior 'whether I should put west to 
*the right' or t6 the Jeftof the soiith point of 
tHfe horizon, and s6 complete the circle through 
'iibrth and west to south again^ I th(5refor% 
*orJ^t' lAyself geographically in all objective 
'iihta iii the heavfens but by a subjective ground 
W distinction ; and , if oiie day by a miracle 
^ill tbe constellatioiiS were altered in their direc- 
'tiolij $0 that what was formerty eastern became 
'Wfestern^ though they preserved the samefi-* 
'gUi*6 aiid the Vety sanie situation*i6wards one 
/aii'bthrfr*, n'o human eye would the next star- 
^K^ht, evehing remark* the .smallest alteration, 
"^iid eVen' the asttonomer, if he attended to 
"th^ nierely; 'which he isees and not at the same 
titti'e tb "wfitLt he fdelSy would unavoidably 
! disorient himself. But the faculty of distin- 
^giiishihg by the feeling of the right and of the 
*left hand, which is indeed bestowed by ria- 
*tare,' but becomt^ familiar by frequent exer- 
^cike , comes very naturally to his assistance ; 
'^lid- Ke will, when he fixes the poiestar,"nat 
only remark the alteration which has happen- 
ed, but that notwithstanding, be able to orient 
'himself. * Im'ay now extend thi^ geographical 
tonception of the procedutte of dVienting one's 
^' . , ^ ' self, 
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self, and understand by it , To orient one's 
self in a given space in general, therefore mere- 
ly rnathernatically. In the dark I orient my- 
self in a room which I. know , when I can lay 
liold of b\it onb single object, whose place I 
remember. But here it is evident that nothing 
assists m^ but the faculty of determining the 
situations according, to a subjective ground of 
distinction : for I do not at all see the objects^ 
-whose place I must find; and, if any one for 
the sake of a joke should place on the left side 
of a room all the objects which were before on 
the right , though in the same order iamong 
themselves, I, were the walls all alike, would 
not know what to make of the room. But I 
quickly orient myself by the mere feeling of ai 
difference of my two sides, the right aiid the 
left. The same happens at night when I must 
w^alk and turn properly in dark streets, which 
I know, but in which I can distinguish no 
house. Finally I may extend this conception 
still more, where it would ^hen consist in ,the 
faculty of orienting one's self, not merely in 
space, that is, mathematically, but in thinking 
in general , that is , logically. It may be ea- 
sily devined, according to analogy, that this 
will be an affair of pure reason to direct its 
use, if it, setting out from known objects 
(of experienqp) , is to extend itself beyond all 
bounds of experience, and finds Ho object of 
intuition at all , but merely space for it ; as 
it is then no longer able, according to object- 
ive grounds of cognition, but merely accord- 
ing to a subjective ground of distinction , in 
the determination of its own faculty of jtidg- 
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ins;,- to brin^ its., judgment uhder a precise 
nui^im.* This subjeclWe mean, wbu:h then 
remains, is QotUlng but the feeling of the 
pVoper inant of reason. One may remain se- 
cure from all errour , when one does not un- 
dertake to jivlge, where one knows not so 
much, as is requisite tp a determiming judg- ' 
ment. Thus ignorance in itself is the cause 
' of the limits, but not of the errors in our cogoi^ 
tipn. ,IJul, where it is not Sb arbitrable, 
whether one shall judge determinalely or noC 
i>n something, where an actual loajit and even 
such a one, as adheres to reason itself, renders 
judging n^ecessary i and yet want of know- 
ledge in regard to the points requisite to the 
judgment Umiti us ; a maxini is necessary, 
according to which we pass our judgment; 
for reasoii will be satisfied. , When it is then 
previously made out, that here there can be 
no intuition of the .object, not even something 
homogenal with it, by which we could ex- 
hibit the object suitably to our extended con- 
ceptions , and thiis secure them their real pos- 
sibility ; nothing farther is left for us to do, 
Jthan, First to prove well the conception, with 
which we have a mind tq venture beyond all 
possi'ble e^cperience, whether .it be free irom 
contradictions ; and then to bring the relation 
of the object at least to the objects of experience 
Wider. fiVQ cQAceptioua of understanding, 
' , ■ , ^whereby 

• To orient one's self in thiJiking in general, 'is llioi. 
When the objective priiiciiilas of rtason i^re iiisulTicieul , U' 
Jecermine oue'i self in the JiuIUiug-iiua nccoiding w.« ptb> 
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whereby we do not at all ren^rit sensible, 
but yet conceive of something supersensible, 
suitable at least to the experience-use of our 
reason : ♦for without this precaution we could ^ 
3|iake no use whatever of such a conceptions 
but instead of thinking extravagate. 

However by the mere conception there is 
nothing yet effectuated with regard to the exist- 
ence or this object and to the actual connec- , 
tion of it with the world (the complex of all 
objects of possible experience). But the right 
of the want of reason, as a subjective; ground 
of presupposing and assuming something, 
which it dares not pretend to know by objec- 
tive grounds^, presents itself now; and con- 
sequ^itly to. orient itself in thinking, in the 
^ immense space of the supersensible thatis fill- 
ed for us with dark night , merely by its own - 
want. 

Many supersensible things may be con- 
ceived (for objects of the senses do not fill up 
the whole field of all possibility) , where rea* 
son however feels no want to extend itself to 
them, and still less to suppose their existence. 
Reason finds employment enough with the 
causes in the w^rld, which manifest thenir 
selves to the senses, (or at least are of the same ^ 
sort, as those which manifest themselves to 
them), not to stand in need, in their behalf, 
of the influence of pure spiritual beings of na- 
ture i whose supposition would rather be de- 
trimental to its use^ For, as we know nothing 
of the laws,^ according to which such 
beings may act,^but of those, namely, ,the 
objects, of the senses, we know, at least 

Bb 5 we 
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-we may hope to discover still, a great deal; the 
useof reason would rather be injured by such a 
prc'^'. jpposinion. It is therefore by no means a 
want , it is rather mere curiosity, which tends 
to nothing but reveries , to search after them, 
or to play with such phantoms. The concep* 
tion of a first Being , as supreme intelligence 
and at the same time as the chief good, is of 
a totally different nature. For tiot only , that 
our reason feels a want to lay as a foundation 
the conception of the unlimited to the concep- 
tion of all that is limited, therefore of all 
other things ;'*' but this want extends to the 

presupposition 

* As reason requires to tlie possibility of all ^liingps to pre- 
suppose reality as given , and considers the diiterence of 
tbm^s by negations adhering to them but as limits ; it fuids 
itselt necessitated to lay down originally as a .foundation 
one single possibility, namely, that of the unlimited Being* 
but to consider all others as derived. As the thorough po»> 
sibility of every one thing must absolutely be met with in 
the whole of all escistence, at least the principle of the tho- 
rough determination renders possible the distinction of tho 
possible from the actual of our reason but in such a way; 
80 we Hud a subjective ground of necessity, that is, a wane 
of our reason itself, ta oottom all possibility upon the exr 
istence of a most real, (supreme.) Being. Thus arises the 
Cartesian p;:oof of the existence of {^od, subjective grounds 
of. presupposing something fpr the Use of reason f which at 
bottom always rexttains but a use.of experience) bfsing holden 
objective ones , consequently want for insight. So is it 
circumstanced with this, and so are circumstanced all the 

5 roofs of the worthy Mendelssohn in his Morning-hours. 
'hey yield nothing lor the behoof of a demonstration. But 
they are on that account by no means useless. For not to 
mention, the tine occasion wnich these Extremely ingenious 
dcvelopemeius of the subjective conditions of the jise of our 
reason give to the complete cognition of this our faculty; 
for the oehoof of which they are permanent examples : thus 
is the holding-true from subjective grounds of the u^e of rea*> 
ton , when objective ones are wantiiig to us and we are ne- 
vertheless necessitated to judge, alway^ of' the greatest im- 
portance.; only, we must not give out what is but extorted 
jjresiqfosithri^ a^ free introspection ^ in oi^der not t6 lay our- 
selves 
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pf esupposition of its existence^ without which 
it can give its'elf no satisfactory ground at all . 
of the contingency of tlie existence of the 
things in* the world, but least of all of the 
confomiity.4:o-end and order , which is every- ^ 
^where xto he met w^ith in a degree so admi- 
rable (in the small / because i^ is near us, still 
more, than in. the great). Without assuming 
an intelligent Author ,- there cannot , w^ithout ^ 
falling into mere. absurdities', be alssigned the 
smallest intelligible ground of those ; and, though 
we cannot evince the' impossibility of such a 
conformity-to-end ' without a first intelligent 
Cause y (for then we had had sufficient objec- 
tive grounds of this assertion, and not reqpil-ed 
to appeal to the subjective one's); notwith- ' 
standing this want of insight, a sufficient sub- 
jective groutid of supposition of it remains, 
•naimely, that reason r^^Mir^j^ To presuppose 
something ,. that is intelligible to it, in order 
to explain by it this given phenomenon, a^s 
eveiy thing else, with which it can combine 
but a cbnoeption , doth "not supply this want. 

^ But 

• 

selves opeii' without necessity to tlie opponent, "witli "whom 
"W-e have engaged in dogmatising , who may use our weak- 
ness to our disadvantage. Mendelssohn certainly did not 
thinh, that dogpiatising with pure xeason in the held of the 
supersensible is the direct way to philosophical fanaticism, and 
'that nothing' but a critic of this facufty of reason can cure 
'tliis evil raaically. Indeed the discipline of the scholastic 
method ^(that of Wolf, for example, which he therefore 
* recommended), where all the 'conceptions niust be detei^miii- 
ed and every step justified by principles, may stop this 
misphief for a time; but by no means, wittold it entirely*. 
For with what right will one hinder reason, which, ac- 
cording, to iis own acknowledgment, has succeeded so well 
in that field, from going stiU further in tlie same ? and 
wlrere is then the boundary , where it muse stop ? 
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But/ the want of reason may be donsidered 
as twofold; jirst^ in its theoretical use, and 
secondly f in its practical. The first want I 
have. just. mentioned; but it is obvious that 
it is but conditional, that is, w^must assume 
the existence of God, if we would judge of the 
first causes of all that is continjgent^ chiefly in 
the order of the ends actually, placed in the 
world. Far more important is -the want of 
reason in its . pracjUcal use, because it is un- 
conditional , and we are then necessitated to 
presuppose the existence of God, Xkot only if 
we would judge, but because we rnusl, judge. 
For the pure practical use of reason consists 
in th^ precept. 6f the moral laws. But they all 
lead to the idea of the chief good, that is pos- 
sible in the world , so far as it is possible by 
Kberty^ only ^ Morality ;^ on the other side^ 
to that, which does not concern jiuman li^ 
berty merely, but nature, namely, the greatest 
felicity^ so far as it is distributed in propor- 
tion to the firsts Beason now requires to sup- 
pose such a dependent chie£ good « 9nd for the 
behoof of it a supreme Intelligence, a chief in- 
dependent good ; not indeed to deduce from 
him the commanding authority of the moral 
laws , or the spring to their ob&ervance , (for 
they would have no moral value, if thjeir mo- 
tive were derived from any thing , bui from 
the law only, which is of itself apodictically 
certain); but only, in order to give object- 
ivereality to the conception of the chief good, 
that is , to hinder it together with all moi^ali- 
ty from being^ield a mere ideal, if that, whose 

idea 
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idea inseparably aGcompatiies inorality-y existed 
nowhere. 

It was therefore not cosriition, but a felt* 
wajU of reason, by which Mendelssohn orient- 
ed hiixiself (without his knowledge) in spe- 
culative cogitation. And, as this mean of 
guidance is not an objective prinl^iple of rca- 
on, a principle of introspections, but a mere- 
ly subjective one (that is, a maxim) of the 
use allowed it by its limits only, a consequent* 
of the want , and constitutes of itself only the 
whole determinative of our judgment on the 
existence of the supreme Being, of which it 
is but a casual use., to orient one's ^elf in the 
speculative essays on the same object; so he 
no doubt failed in confiding sd much in the 
faculty of this speculation, to effectuate every 
thing of itself only by the way of demonstra- 
tion. The necessity of the former mean could 
have place but when the insufficiency of the 
latter was fully acknowledged.' -an acknow- 
ledgment , to which his acuteness would at 
last have brought }him, if together with a long- 
er life had been granted him the phansy of 
mind more peculiar to juvenile years, to alter 
easily an old familiar cast of mind according 
to the- alteration of the state of the sciences. 
However the merit remains to himof maintain- 
ing^ that the last touchstone of the admissible^ 

nes9 

* Reason foels nocr it perspeets itt ieRciencv'-t »ni op^ 
ifetes by the instinct of cognition the feelins of tie want. It 
IS with this as with the moral feeling, which occasions no 
xnoral law; for this axises entirely Iroin reason; butit.i». 
occasioned or operated by moral laws r therefore by reason, 
»» Uie moyed tindi yetfre* will requixvs' dccerminittv grottXHls^ 
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nesd of. a judgmetit here, as w^ell' as else- 
where, is novp'here to besought, but in rea- 
son only, whether it be guided in the choice 
of its positions by insight or merewant and 
the maxim of it$ own profitableness. He 
•denominated reason in its latter use tKe com- 
mon reason of 'man; for this has always its 
own interest first in vie^ , but one must h^e 
w^andered from the natural tracli, to forget that, 
^nd idly to explore co-nceptiotis in an objective 
view, in order to enlarge one's knowledge/ 
merely , whether it be necessary or not. - 

But as the expressipn , Decision of sound 
reason , ifi the question on the carpet is still 
dmbiguous, and may be taken, either, as 
Mendelssohn himself misunderstood it, to be a 
judgment from insight of reason, or, as the 
author of the Results seems to take it, a judg- 
ment from inspiration of reason^' it Mali be 
necessary ^ to ^distinguish this source of judg- 
ment by another denomination , and none is 
more apposite to it , than that of a belief of 
reason. Every belief, even the historical, 
must be rational (for the last test of truth is 
always reason); but a belief of reason is that 
which is built upon no other data, than what 
are comprised in pure reason. Belief is hoyir- 
ever a subjectively sufficient holding-true, but 
objectively with consciousness an insufficient 
one: it is therefore opposed to knowing (scire}. 
On the other hand, when something from ob- 
jective, though with consciousliesS'insuificient, 
grounds is hblden-true, consequently -opiwei 
merely; this opining may nevertheless by a 
gradual completion in the same sort of grounds 

finally 
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finally become -a knotvbig. Whereas when the 
groimds of holding- true, according to their 
species, are not at all objectively .valid, the 
belief can. never become a knowing by any use 
of reason. The historical belief, exempli gra- 
fia , of the death of a great man , of which 
several letters giye^ notice, may become a kiiow'- 
ingf, when the magistrate of the place makes 
mention of it , of his turial , testament etc. 
Hence it is perfectly consistent , that sorne^ 
thing historical' is held-true from testimony 
merely , that is , believed , 'for instance , that 
there is a city named Rome : and yet he, who 
»,ever was therej, may say, I knoiv^ and not. 
merely, I believe , there exists a Rome. On 
the other hand, the pure belief of reason can 
never be transformed into a hiowing by all 
the natural data of reason and of experience, 
because here the ground of holding-true is 
subjective merely , namely ^ a necessary want 
of reason, (and, as long as we are men, will 
ever remain) only ,to presuppose the existence 
of a supreme Being , but not to demonstrate. 
This want of reason for its theoretical use sa- 
tisfying itself would be nothing else than a 
pure Hypothesis of reason^ that is, an opinion, 
that were Sufficient to hoi ding- true from sub- 
jective grounds ; because another ground can' 
never be expected to explain given ejjects^ and 
yet reason stands in need of a ground of ex- 
planation. Whereas the belief of reason^ which 
rests upon the want of its use in a practical 
li^w^may be named a postulate of reason ; not 
^Xif ;«^ were an insight, which satisfied to a 
every, logical demand, but because 

this 
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this holding-true (when in man -all is but mo- 
rally well-disposed) according; to thedegfe*e is 
inferior to no knowing,* though according to 
the species it is totally distinct from it« 

A pure belief of reason is therefore the way- 
mark or the conipass by which the speculatiye 
thinker may orient him$elf in his excursions 
of reason in the field of supersensible obiectSi 
but it can point out to the man of common 
yet; (morally) sound reason his way, ip a theo* 
retical as well as a practical vie^ , fully suit- 
able to the wholes ejid of his destination ; arti 
it is this belief of reason; which must form 
the basis of every other belief, nay, every re- 
relation^ 

The belief in God, and even lSte convictiots 
of his existence , can be met with in redsoB 
only , ^an arise but from it , and can be first 
awaked in us , neither by inspiration, nor by 
an account given, however great the aut^lOIlty 
may be* Should jan immediate intuition hap- 
pen to me of such a sort , as nature, as far as 
I know it , cannot at all yield j a conception 
of God must however serve as a rule to judge 
whether this phsenomenon agree, with all that 
which is requisite to characterise a divinity. 
I by no means introspect ^ how it is-possible^ 

that 

* To tbe firmness of belief belofigi the cion^ciousiiefs of ici 
immutitbility. Now I may be fuUy certain that nobody c«i 
refute the position , There i» a God ; for whence will he' 
take this insight ? Therefore the belief of reason is not of 
the same nature with the historical belief r in which it is 
still possible that proofs to the contrary may be found , and 
where, it must always be in our power to alter out opiaioHr 
ii out linowledge. ot things shonld etokrge itself > 


that any one phenomenon . should i eteH hut 
according tq the quality, exhibit that, which; 
can be cogitated only, but never intuited ; yet so/ 
much at least i^ clear that, in order. But to judges, 
\irhether that, which appear^ tb me^ whidi^ 
acts internally or externally on my feeling^bdj 
God , I must compare it wit^ my idea' of Godt ' ' 
and prove it accordingly, not whether it h^^ 
adequate to this, but merely whether it be not! 
inconsistent with it. In the same manner, ij^: 
in all , whereby he discovered himself imm6*> 
diately to me, nothing repugnant to that con-; 
ception were to be met with; y^t, this pHe^i 
nomenon, intuition, immediate revel atiott^ . 
or however such* an exhibition may be named^ 
can never evince the existence of a Beings 
whose conception (if it shall not be insecurely 
determined, . and thereby subjected to the mix- 
ture of 'every possible fancy) requires infinityl^ 
as* to greatness for the distinction from all; 
creatures , but to ^hich conception no expe-! 
rience or intuition whatever can be adequate,', 
consequently can never prove imambiguousijy! 
the existence of such a !]^eing« Nobody can 
therefore be yiV5(r convinced of the existence of. 
the supreme Being by any one intuition; the 
belief of reason must precede, and then per-, 
haps certain phenomena or discoveries may 
give occasion to inve'stigate , whether We are 
entitled to hold a divinity what either spealiS 
to us, or presents itself to our view, and, Ac- 
cording to circumstances , to confirm that be* 

If then the right to speak first belonging 

to reason in matters ^ which concern super* 

\Qju.h Ce densible 
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siBnsi^le objects , as the eidstence af God and 
tiie world to cQm6, h6 impugned; a wide 
gate is opened to all sorts of ianaticisin, super- 
stition, nay, even atheism.' And yet eVepy 
thing in the dispute between Jacob! and Men-* 
' delssohn seems tt> aim at this overtlirow, I da 
iio|: well kBoi(^, whether merely the insight of 
reason ^ and oiknowuig (by opiniative strength 
in speculation), oi even of the belief of reason^ 
and oh the contrary aims ac th^ establishment 
of another bd^ief,. which every x)ne may form 
at pleasure. >* One would almost conclude 
th>e latter,^ when: he seea display 'd Spinoza's 
i^meoption ofi. QoAy as the only one. harmo*^ 
ttHsing withr tall prmciplea 9& rdasotn ^ anrd yet 
« rejectable 

V . : - . 

.5 Itris ttoc «$9 ^e ROQiprebeii^cL how tliese men of letMn 
could find aid to Spinozism in tlie Critic of jjure lieajon. 
,'tiit Otitic entirety clips the wings of dogmausm' i^itii re- 
£^r(i to ^e cognition of super«en8ii>le object^, and Spinozism 
IS in this so dogmatical that it vies^Hth the matheznatician 
even in respect Of the strictness of dKioiistration. The Cvitio 
pjovQS». Th«t the . table o£ th« pure con<;«ptiDn8 of under- 
ttafiding must contain all the materials ol ppre thiiikiBg ; 
Spinozism speaks dftlioughts^-w^liich thinly themselves even, 
and nlviQ of ai>' accident , ,which at the same time exists of. 
ifself as subject : & conception., which is not at ail to be 
found in the huknan understandings and is not possible to be 
fcwed by it. The Critic shows , tliat it b^ n^o means sui&> 
ces for maintaining tlie possibility of a being conceived by 
one*8 self, that there is nothing contradictory in its coiicq)* 
tioo (though it i| then hj all means allowed iii case of-ne* 
cessity to suppose this pos^sibility) ; but Spinozism pretends 
to perspect the impossibility of a being, w^hose idea consists.. 
ol only pure coii«ep|io^9 ol understanding, ixom which are 
separated all the conditions of the sensitive faculty, and 
wherein a contradiction can never be m^t with , and is not 
able, to support tliift boundless pretension by any thing. Tor. 
this very reason does Spinozism lead directly to fanaticism* 
Whereas there is no sure mean of extirpating a!l fanaticism; 
bat that detecmitiatiou of the bounds of the faculty of pure 
reason, •*- In iike manner another man of letters £nds in 

" ' ♦ • thf 
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^reiectable. For though it is pedVietfy eonso*; 
Xismt to reason tp grant, That speculative re^jJ 
son is hot able to perspect.the possibility eve« 
of a>Being, such aS we must conceive God; i^ 
cannot be consistent with any belief or witlib 
any holding-true of an existence, that reas4)ft 

^ canperspect the very impossibility of ah object 
and' yet cogijise from other sources its actua- 
lity. 

Men of abilities ai:id of enlarged sentiments I 
I honour your talents and love your feeling^ . 
for humanity. But have ye well reflected oii ' 
what ye are doing, and on what may be the 
tendency of your attacks on reason. No doubt 
ye are willing that the lih&rtyof thinking shall 
be maintained unvexed ; for without this there 
were soon an enA. of your free soarings of ge-. 
ttius. Let us see ^hat must naturally be the 
consequence of this liberty of thought, if such 
a procedure, as ye are beginning, should 
prevail. . 

The liberty of thinking is first opposed 

to the civil coaction. It is said, The liberty 

of speaking, or oi writings may indeed be 

taken from us by the chief power, but the 

. w Cc a liberty 

tKe Critic of pure Reason a Sceptichm * tliough the rerv de- 
sign of that W9rkis, to establish something certain and de- 
temainate a priori with regard to the compass of oVir co-ni- • 
«ion. As MO ^dialectic m tlie critical investigations • wftcH 
is however employed in resolving and destroying for evei the 
unavoidable dialp^tj^ y^i%\i wliich pure reason exercised 
evcry-where do^atically entaneles and insnares itself. Tii* 
new Phrtonists. who named themselves Eclectics, because 
thev know how to.lind fheir o^vn chimeras eVery^where iu 
older authors , when they had previoii<ily imputed sucli to 
thera, .proceeded directly m the same iwanner; thus nothinir 
TkkySr happen^ ivftdsfj thf »««•# ^ 
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Kberty of thmkingj by no means. But, how^ 
much And with what justness would we thinli, 
if we did not think in a manner , in a com- 
munity with others , to whom we communi- 
cate our thoughts 9 and who communicate 
theirs to tis ! Ther/sfore it may w^l be said, 
that that external power , which robs men of 
the liberty of coimnunicating th^ir thoughts 
publicly, deprives them likewise of the li- 
berty of thinkings the only jewel that, not- 
withstanding all the civil burdens, remains to 
ns, and by which only counsel can be procur- 
ed against all the evils of this situation. 

Secondly', the liberty of jinking is tak^n 
in the signification too , that the coaction of 
« conscience is opposed to it; where without 
any external power citizens in matters of reli- 
gion set themselves up as guardians of others, 
and, instead of arguments, know , by means 
of prescribed formules of faith accompanied 
with anxious fear of the danger of a proper 
investigation, to banish by an early impression 
on the minds every trial .of reason. 

Thirdly i liberty in thinking signifies also 
the subjection of reason to no other laws, than 
those it gives itself ^^ and its opposite is the 
maxim of a Ituuless use of reason (in order 
thereby, as genius fancies, to see farther, 
than under the restriction by law^s)* The con- 
sequence of which is naturally this , that , if 
reason will not be subjected to the law, which 
it gives itself, it must bend under the yoke 
of laws ,- which another gives it ; for without 
some one law or other, nothing at all, not even 
the greatest nonsense ^ can play its part long. 

I Therefore 


Therefore the explained lawlessness in thinn- 
ing (an exemption from the limitaupns by 
reason) is this, That uberty of thipking is 
thereby lost at iast, aAd, as it is not the fault 
of misfortune , but of true presumptuousness, 
in. the prbper senise of the word , trijied away. 
i;he course of things is pretty ijiearly this ; 
Ixi^ the £rst pla.ce ^emu5, as it has run out 
the clew by which it-formerly directed, reason, 
\& ^:v|sry much pj^eas^d with its daring soar. 

' Jt soon bewitches others by decisions of au- 
thority and great expectations, and seems now 
ta. have placed itself upon a thipne, which 
^low unwieldy reason graced so ill; though 
it always continues to speak the language of 
reason. The then adopted maxim of the in* 
^validity of a chief legislative reason we denb-. 
minate: common fanaticisivi of men; but 
the minions of bountiful nature, illumines. 

% As however a confusion of tongues must soon 
happen even among these, since every one, 
as reason only can command with validity for 
everybody, follows at present his own inspira- 
tion; so there must arise at last from jmternal' 
inspirations by testimonies of facts externally 
proved ,Y [from traditions , which were chosen 
in the b^inning by one's self, in process of 
th^e! obtruded records, in a word, the total 
^ubj^Gtion of reaso)[i to facts , that is , sufbht 
5T;iT%QN,^ because this may be reduced to a 
legal form at least and thereby tp a state of;. 
rest.' . • 

9ut as human reason still aspires to liberty.j 
its first use , of a long disaccustom ^d liberty, 
when it once brealss the fetters, n^ti^t degene- 
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fate lYitD abuse and audacious confidence in 
, tlie independence of ||ts faculty on all limita- 
tion, in a persuasion of th^ sole dominion of 
Speculative reason, which supposes nothing, 
but what catt be justified By objective^ grounds 
and dogmatical corivictiori, but boldly denies 
every thing else. The niaxini of the ind^en- 
dence of reasoti On its own want (renunciation 
of the belief of reason) is named uNfi£i.i£F: 
liot a historical unbeliief ; for one cati^ot at 
' all conceive it as desigiled; therefme not as 

capable of iinputation (because every one must 
believe, iust as much as a mathematical dfe- 
monstration, a fact that is sufficiently verified) ; 
but an unbelief of reason , a dangerous state 
of the human mind, which first deprived' the 
moral laws of all the pow*et of springs on the 
he^vt , and in- process of time , even devests 
them of ev^ry authority, and gives occasion 
to the cast of mind, which is termed free- ^ 
tHiNKiNG, that is, the principle, Toaeknow- 
' ^ ledge nb duty whatever. Here now the ma* 

gistrate interferes; in order, that civil affairs 
niay not fall into the greatest disorder ; and, 
as the promptest and y6t most energetic mean^ 
: is directly the best for him , he totall)^ annuls 

tJie libfeftyVbf' thinking, and subject it, like 
other *^tfad:e's , to the laws of the land. And 
thus liberty hi thinking'^ '^T^hen it is reselv^to 
: — '^-^^ l^roceed Independently on laN^s of reason' , id- 
« timkidy ^d^itroys itselfc ' ; ' . •• 

Fritnds of, the human Species and of thAt 
^ which is tiie most sacred'to it !' Assume what 

I appears tb you thfe worthiest of belief aftet th6 

most c'ai'efiii' aftd most sincere trial V trheAet 

'< '' it 
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It be facts, or whether it be grounds of rlason ; 

T^ut do not dispute rea-son Qut of that , which 

it makes the chief good on earth, namely, the ^ 

prerogative of being the last test of truth.* 

£}se ye will be unworthy of this liberty, will 

certainly lose it too, and besides, will bring 

this misfortune on the innocent part of maii- 

kind, who had otherwise been well-minded 

enough to use their liberty /^gaZ/y, and thereby 

conformably to«the end of the public good ! 

* Thinking /0r one*s self £« to seeli tlie chief touclistone of 
truth in one's self (id Btt,Sn oue'c own reason); and the 
maxim, to think for one's self at all times, is emliohten-' 
INC. Thereto belongs not just so much, as those may ima- 
gine who take knowledge to be. enlightening ; as it is rather 
a negative principle in the use of one's cognos'citive faculty, 
and he, 'who is very rich in 'knowledge, is often the lease 
enlightened in the use of it. To exercise one's own reason, 
xneans nothing morci than , relittively to every tiling which 
one is to suppose, to question on^^s self, Wliether it be feas* 
able to constitute a universal principle of tljie use of one's 
reason the ground y why one supposes aomething , or also 
the rule, that followA from that, wtich one supposes ? Every 
one may make this trial with hirfiself ; and immediately 
oil this proof he will see superstition and fanaticism disap- 
pear , though he has by no means the know^ledge to reftitd 
either of them from objective grounds. For he uses the 
maxim of. the self-maintenance of reason merely. To found 
enlightening in jingle subjects by education is therefore very 
easy ; one nas nothing to do « but to begin early to ac« 
custom young understandings to this reflection. But to en- 
lighten an »ge , is verv wearisome ; for there are many ex- 
ternal hinderances , "wnich partly interdict and partly render 
more difficult that mode or education. 
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"l^l^atevcr be the conception of thelibertyof . 

the ivilly which one forms in -a metaphy- 
sical view; its phenomena J human actions, 
are determined, just as well as every other 
event natural, According to universal laws of 
nature. It is to he hoped that the history, 
which is occupied about the narrative of these 
phenomena, however deeply concealed their 
causes may be, when it comemplates the play 
of the liberty of the hiiinan will in the mairiy • 
wilY discover a regular course of it; and in 
such a manner , that that, which is obviously 
impHcated and irregular in siti^e subjectg, 
^ will be cognised in the whole species as a con- 
tinually progressive, though, slbw, imfoldilig 
6f Its original predispositions. Thus marria- 
ges/ and the births and deaths arising from 
'' ■ ' ' * them, 

....•■ • • ♦ > 

^ A pass a^ among the short notices of the twelfth iitiinb«ar 
office Liur.ary Gazi(tt0 pf Qotha of this ycac C*^7®1) which Wai 
ho uoubt uketi fiota my conversation with a man of science, 
t>n 'his twirels , extorted from me tliis estpositiou , wiihoac 
w2|icU tltat passage would .have no xuMiiiiig po^^iblc to be ■ "* 
comprehendea. 
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them , seem , as the free will of men has so 
great an influence on them, to be subjected 
to no rule , according to which their number 
can be previously determined by reckoning; 
and yet the yearly tables of thern in great na- 
, tions evince., that they happen just as much 
according to constant laws of nature , as the 
so inconstant rains , whose happening cannot 
be previously determined singly , but which 
oii the whole do not fail to maintain the 
growth of plants, the run of riv^s \ and oth«r 
dispositions of nature in a uniform uninter- 
rupted course. Individuals and even whole 
nations little think, that, while they, every one 
to his own mind and the one often contrary 
to the other, prosecute their, awn purposes, 
they go on unobserved, as if guided by a clew, 
in the design of nature that is even unknown 
to them, and labour at its furtherance, which 
design , were it known , would signify very 
little to them. 

As men , on the whole , do not proceed in 
their pursuits conformably to instinct merely, 
like animal^ , and yet not according to a con- 
certed pianolike rational citizens of the world; 
>t seems that no history of thei;a agreeable to 
a plan (as of the bees and I;>eavers) is possible. 
One cannot forbear a certain indignation at 
seeing their actions represented on the great 
theatre of the world; and,, notwithstanding 
the wisdom of individj^als appearing now and 
then, at finding at last every thing in the gross 
composed of madness, of childish vanity, and 
frequently of childish wickedness and the rage 

of destruction ; so" that one is finally at a loss 

what 
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what sort of a conception one ought to form 

o€ our species , so <;onceited, of its preference, • 

There is here no expedient for the philosopher, 

\>\il: 9 as he cannot at all presuppose; in men 

and'ixi their actions , in gross ^ any rational 

proper design^ that of endeavouring to dis^^ 

cover a design of nature in this nonsensicial 

course of human a£Fairs } from which a history 

of' creatures, #who proceed, without a proper 

plan , is ; nevertheless possible according to a 

determinate plan of nature. — Let us see 

whether we- shall succeed in nndin,g a clue to 

such a history; and we shall then leave it to 

nature , to produce the man , -who is able to 

compose it afterwards. She thus produce^ ^ 

Keppler, who subjected in an unexpected 

:^ianner to precise laws the eccentric orbs of 

the planets; and a Newton, who explained 

these laws from an vmiversal natural cause. 
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All the naturtd Jyredispositions of a creature 
are destined^ one time or other ^ to he developed^ 
completely and conformahly-to-end. This is 
confirmed in all animals , as well by the ei* 
temal, as by the internal or disseeting, obser- 
vation. An organ , that shall not be used, an 
arrangement, which does not attain it^ end, 
is a contradiction in the teleological Natural 
Philosophy. For, if we depart from that prin- 
ciple, we have no longer a nature acting le-, 
gaily, but a. nature acting to no end: and 
comfortless chance steps into the place of the 
dew of reason. 

-' 1 . POSITION 
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POSITION, THE. SECOND. 

In rhart^ (as the only rational creature upon 
earth) those predispositions of nature^ ivhick 
tend to the use of his reason^naisthe covipletely 
developed in the species o^ily ^ but not in the hi- 
dividual. Reason in a creature is a faculty, to 
extend both the rules and the designs of the 
use of all its powers far beyond the instinct 
ti nature, and knows no bounds to its pro- 
jects. It acts itself however not conformably 
to instinct, but requires essays, exeixise and 
instruction , in order to proceed by little and 
little from one degree of insight to another. 
Hence* a man wovild need to Jive to an ex- 
treme old age, to learn how he ought to make 
k complete use of all his natural predisposi'* 
tions; or, if nature has made his lifetime 
but short (as is actually the case), she requires 
perhaps an infinite series of gener.atiens, of 
which the one hands down their enlightening 
to the other, in order to force at last it* germe 
in our species to that degree of deveIopenil*Tit, 
w^hich is completely suitable to her design. 
And this point of time must, in idea at least, 
be the aim of his exertions, as dtherVise the 
predispositions of nature nifust for the most 
part be considered as in vain or to no end; 
which wt)uld atinul all practical principles, 
and thereby render natiire, whose wisdom 
must serve for a principle in the judgment of 
all other' dispositions, suspected in man as 
nothing but a childish play. 


posiTiojr 
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Nature has milled^ that man shall unfold 
out of hirnself entirely every thing that ^urpas&es 
^he mechanical order of his animal existence^ 
€md partake no otiier felicity , or perfections 
i:han Vihttt he has procured for himself ^ '. fre^ 
ft^m instinct^ by his awn reason. Nature 4o«« 
zko thing superfluously, and is not lavish in 
the use .of means to their ends. As she gave. 
n^jk reason and liberty of the virill b^ilt there-p*^ 
npoQ ; that was a ♦cle^r proof of her design 
with regard to his \ establishment^ He must 
not. be guided by instinct, or provided with 
and instructed by knowledge communicated 
by the creation; hqmust rather dev elope eve^y 
thing out of himself- The discovery of his 
fpod^ of his clothing, of his eSttemal security 
and defence ( to which she gave him neither 
the horns of the bull, nor the paws of the lion^ 
nor the teeth of the dog, but merely hands), 
all the pleasures that can render life agreeable, 
his very insight ai^d prudence, and even the 
good quality of vhis will, must be his own 
work entirely^ She seems here in her greatesi: 
pm^rithony to have pleased hetself, and to have 
measured her animal establishment so frugally, 
so exactly to the greatest want 'of an inceptive 
existence, as ifshe had a mind. That man, if he 
once raised himself by his own exertions from 
the greatest rudenessr to the greatest address, in-^ 
temal perfection of the cast of mind, and thereby 
to felicity (as much as it is possible upon earth), 
should have the sole merit of it, and to thank 
himself peiy ; as if she had disposed of every 

thing, 
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thing y more with a view to his rational sclf-^ 
estimation . than to a 'wellbeins:. For in this 
course of human affairs there is a host of 
troubles and difHculties ready to assail mankind. 
B|it it seems not to have' been the aim of na* 
ture^ that he should' live w^ell; but, that he 
should exert himself to the utmost of his 
powers , in order by his conduct to render 
himself worthy of life and of weUbeing. It 
always remains amazing , that the earlier ge- 
nerations seem to execute their toilsome busi^ 
n'ess but on account of the later , in order, 
as it were, to prepare a scaffold, by which 
these may still raise the building, to which 
nature' has ' gi^ en the plan ; and that , only 
the latest generations will have the good for* 
tune to inhabit the ediBce,- at which a long 
series of thei? progenitors have laboured 
(though not intentionally j , without being 
able to participate the good fortime, w^hich 
they prepared. But, this enigma notwith- 
standing, it is at the same time necessary, 
when once it is supposed , that a species of 
animals shall have reason, and, as a clas6 of 
rational beings^ who all die, but whose spe- 
cies is immortal , attain a completness of tha 
unfolding of their predispositions. ' 

IPOSITIOIT THE FOURTH. 

The mean^ which nature uses to bring about 
the detelopement of all her predispositiorts , is 
their antagonism in society , so far as it is ait 
last the cause of a legal order. I here under.- 
stand by antagonism the unsociable ^0ciablttits9 

oi 


of men; that is, their prppenAty to- enter 
into society, -vvhich is hoyvever combined 
with a thorough resistence ,\ that constantly 
threatens to dissolve this society. The pre- 
disposition to this manifestly lies in Injiman 
nature. Man has ^n inclination to associate 
with his fellow creatures; because he feels 
himself in such a state more than a man , that 
is, he feels the deyelopement oF his predis- 
positions of nature. But he has a great pro- 
pension also to dissociate (or isolate) himself; 
because he finds in himself at the sattne time 
the unsociable property, to wish to diriect 
every thing according to his own mind, 
and, as he hnows that he is inclined oh his 
part to resistance against others, expects 
every-where resistance. It is this resistance, 
which awakens all the powers of man, makes 
him overcome his propensity to laziness, and, 
stimulated by either ambition, thirst after go- 
verning, or avarice, to procure himself a rank 
among his fellows, whom he can neither abide, 
nor quit. There arc now taken the first true 
steps from rudeness to culture which properly 
consists in the social value of man; there i«* 
every talent unfolded by degrees , taste form- 
ed, and even by condnued enlightening the 
beginning made to a foundation of a cast of 
mind, which in time may transform the coarse 
predisposition of nature to moral distinction 
into determinate practical principles and so a 
pathologically exacted agreement to a society, 
ultimately into a moraZ whole. Without those, 
in themselves indeed not just amicable, pro- 
perties of unsociableness , horn which arises 
Vol., L D d the 
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th^ resistance that every one must necessarily 
meet with in hi^ selfish pretensions, all ta- 
lents would, in an arcadian shepherd's life, in 
perfect concord, contentment and mutual love, 
remain for ever concealed in- their germes : 
men, goojd like the flocks they tend, would 
scarcely procure to their existence a greater 
value, than have these their household ani- 
mals; they, as rational nature, would not 
Jill the void of the creation w^th regard to 
their end. Thanks be to nature fqr the in- 
compatibility , for the envious emulating va- 
nity , for the insatiable appetite to acquire, or 
even. to rule! Without them, ^11 the excellent 
natural predispositions in mankind would 
slumber to all eternity without being developed. 
' Man wills concord; but nature knows better 
w^hat is good for his species : she wills dis- 
cord. He wills to live commodiously and 
contentedly; but nature wills that he shall 
quit. the state of laziness and of inactive con- 
tentment, plunge himself into labour and 
difficulties, iA order to find out means to 
extricate himself out of them with dexterity. 
The natural springs thereto, the sources of 
un$ociableness and of thorough resistance, 
from which so many evils arise, but which in- 
cite to a new exertion of the powers, conse- 
quently to a greater vmfolding of the predis- 
positions of nature, sufficiently betray the di- 
rection of a wise Creator; and not the hand 
•of a wicked spirit , who has either bungled in 
his glorious arrangement , or enviously spoil- 
edit^ s 
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3POSITI0N THE FIFTH. 


Tlie grehtest problem for the human species^ 
tQ^ the solution of ujiich nature compels it^'istlce^ 
^establishment Of a universal civil society a dmi'- 
nistering laiv. As but in society, and indeed 
in that which has the greatest liberty, there- 
fore a thorough antagonism of its members, 
and yet the exactest determination and security 
of the bounds of this liberty , in order that it 
maybe consistent with the libertyof pthers,-^ 
as but in society can be accomplished the chief 
design of nature in humanity, namely, the 
developement of all her predispositions, she 
wills that men shall procure this themselves, 
as well as all the ends of their destination; so 
must a society, in which is met Mrith liberty 
under external laws in the greatest possible de- 
^ee conjoined with irtesistible power, that 
is , a perfectly just civil constitution , be the 
highest problem of nature, for the human 
species ; because nature , only by means of 
its solution and the founding of that, can ac- 
complish her other designs with our species. 
To enter into this state of coaction necessity - 
compels men, otherwise so much captivated 
w^ith licentious liberty; and indeed the greatest 
necessity of any, namely, that which men oc- 
casion to themselves, whose inclinations cause 
that they cannot exist long beside one another 
in a state of savage liberty. But in such an 
enclosure , as is a civil union , the very same 
inclinations have afterwards the best effect : as 
Crees in a forest , by endeavouring to deprive 
one another of air and sujq, force one another 

Dd a to 
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to seek both above themselves ^ and thereby 
grow tall and straight | whereas those, which are 
at liberty and separated from one anotlier, shoot 
out their boughs and bxanch.es at*p]easure and 
gro\Y ctoolsed. All culture and art that adorn 
humanity^ the most beautiful social order, are' 
, fruits of unsociableness, w^hich is neceissirated 
by itself, to discipline itself, and so, by extorted 
art, completely to unfold the gemie of jbature^ 


sJ 
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This problem is at once the inos,t dijficult^ 
and that which will he solved the latest by the 
human species. The difficulty, which even the 
mere idea of this problem lays open , is this, 
jyEan is an animalj ivhOf when he lives among 
others of his own species, stands in need of a 
master. For he certainly will abuse his liberty 
with regard to others of his like; and, though 
h^,. as a rational creature, wishes for a law, 
wl^ich sets limits to the liberty of all; his 
selfish animal inclination misleads him to ex- 
cept himself, where he can. He therefore re- 
quires a master^ who controls his proper will, 
and compels him to obey a universally valid 
will, whereby every one can be free. But whence 
does he take this master? Nowhere but from 
among the human species^ But he is equally 
ah animal , who likewise stands in need of a 
master. Let man go about it in any way he 
pleases, it is not possible to be conceived, how 
he can procure himself a head of public justice, 
who is himself just: whether he seeks him 
in one person only, or in a society of many 

persons 
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pei^sons chdsen for. the purpose. For every 
one of them will always mafke a bad use of his 
liberty, when there is nobody siip^rior to hixn, 
who'exercises authority over hiin according to 
Jaw:s. But the (^hief head must be just of him- 
self ^ and'yet a 7?ifl72. Hence this is the most 
difficult of all problems; nay, its perfect so- 
lution is impossible; outof >such qrossgramed 
crooked wood , as man is made of , nothing' 
can be timbered quite straight. Only the ap? 
proximation to this idea is imposed on us by 
nature.* That it is that, which will b6 effec- 
tuated the latest, follows from this, that hereto 
are requisite right conceptions of the nature 
I or a possible constitution , great experience 
and sliilj acquired bygreat knowledge of man- 
kind, and more than al| those^a good will' pre- 
pared for their adoption; but three such 
points as these are very difficult to be united, 
and, when it happens, it is but very late, 

after many fruitless essays. . 

• 

POSITION* THE SEVENTH. !" 

The problem of the establishment of a per^ 
feet civil constitution is dependent on the prO" 
hleni of a legal external relation of states^ 
and cannot he solved without the latter* What 
boots it to labour at a legal civil constitution 

Dd 3 among 

* The part f "which mcjn play « i* therefore vety artificial. 
What the situation and the nature of the inhabitants of othef 
planets may be , we know not ; but when we execute wfell 
this commission , with w^hich nature has charged us, we 
may have reason to hope and to flatter ourselves, that we 
will bear no mean raiik among our neighbours in the stu- 

Sendous fabric df the universe. Perhaps every individual of 
lese may fully attain his destination in his life. But it is 
otherwise with us ; only die sptcies can hope for this. 
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among single ii^ien , that is , at the' order of 
a commonwealth ? That unsociablehess, which 
necessitated men to this, is. the cause that every 
commonwealth in the external relation , tha^^ 
is^ as a state relative to states, stands in 
unbridled liberty, and by concequence the one 
must expect from the other the vVrytame evils, 
which afflicted individuals ^nd compelled them 
to put themselves into a legal civil state. Na* 
ture has then used the incompatibility of men, 
even of great societies and of bodies politic, 
this sort of creatures , as a me^n , in order to 
find out in their unavoidable antagonism a 
state of quiet and security ; that is , she urg^s 
on, by wrars, by the overstrained and- never 
ceasing preparation for them, by the distress, 

- which every state must ultimately feel intern- 
ally ^, even during peace, at first to imperfect 
attempts, biit at last, after many devastations, 
©overthrows, and even through the exhaust- 
ing of their internal power, to that, which 
reason could have tolct them without so many 

, sad experiments, naniely. To forsake the law- 
less state of savages, and to enter into a league 
of nations ; where every one, even the smal- 
lest state may expect its security and rights, 
not from its own potency, or its own juridi- 
fcal judgment, but only from this great confe- 
deration of nations {Foediis jiniphictionuin\ 
from a united potency, and from the decision 
according to laws of the united will. How- 
ever fanatical this idea seems to be, and which 
was indeed derided as such in an Ahbe de St. 
Pierre, or a- Rousseau (perhaps, because they 
believed its execution too near) ; it is the in- 
evitable 
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evitable mode of deliverance from the distress, 
into which men precipitate one another, which 
must compel states to the very^ame resolution. 
(let th^m agree to it with ever so much reluc- 
tance), to which the salvage was just as unwil- 
lingly compelled, to wit,- To give up his 
brutal liberty , and to seek quiet and security ^ 
in a legal constitution, — All wars are coh- 
sequendy so nian^ efforts (not indeed in the 
design of men, but yet in th^ design of nature)^ 
to bring to pass new relation^ among stateSj^' 
and by the destroying, or at least ,by thcf 
crumbling of all, to form new ^bodies, but 
which cannot maintain tiiemselves, either as 
states ill themselves or beside bne ianother, 
and' therefore must suffer new revolutions; 
till one day, partly &y the best possible oider 
of the civil constitution, internally, and partly 
by.a common agreement and legislation extern- 
ally, a state, is finally established , which, 
similar to a civil commonwealth, can support 
itself like an a w^oma^on. 

Whether it is to be expected from an epi- 
ciirean concurrence of efficient causes , that 
States, like the particles <j)f matter, by their 
fortuitous concussion try all sorts of figures, 
till at last by accident a figure succeeds which 
can maintain itself in its form (a change J 
\ which will scarcely ever come to pass) ; or 
v^^hether one ought rather to suppose, that na- 
ture here pursues a regular course, to lead our . 
species insensibly from the lowest step of ahj- 
mality to the highest step of humanity , and 
that by proper art though forced upon men, 
and tb develope in this seeming wild order 

D*d 4 quite 
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diiLe regiilarly those original predispositions; 
or 'wiiether one rather wills, that from all 
tliese actions and reactions of men in the gross 
absolutely nothing, or at least nothing good, 
shall be produced , that' every thing will re- 
niairias it has hitherto been, and that it can- 
riot therefore be foretold, whether the discord, 
so' natural to our species j will not at last 
provefor us'ahell of evils, prepared in a state 
fever so cultivated, as it will perhaps annihilate 
this state and all former progressions in cul- 
ture by barbarous devastation (a fate, which 
cannqt be answered,' for under the govem- 
nient of blind chance, with which lawless 
liberty is in fact identical, if one does not se- 
cretly ascribe to it a guidance of nature con- 
nected with wisdom!)? That terminates pretty 
nearly in the question. Whether it be rational 
to suppose cQiiformity-to-endoi the Aispoiirion 
pf nature in the parts, and yet on the whole 
disconformity-io-end? That which the' State 
of Savages disconformSble-to-end did, by sup- 
pressing^ all lti'> i^rt;(llsposilIoiis ijf uMttirc in 
oiir species, anil Huailv li ■ a hich 

' It plunged it, ncces^il. ^.tlite 

and lo enter into a ci\ i.^^^^j^iu \.\r.\t 

all those gern 
i-bus liberty of slalc; 
wise, by eniployiiil 
m6n\Yt!alth in'A^ 
the liavock t 
however by 
in constant i 
ment of ih' 
peded in 119 
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the evils, which arise therefrom^, Ji^'cssitate 
Our species to the resistance, in itself salutary, 
of many states contiguous to one another, 
-vrhich springs from their liberty , to find out 
a law of equilibrium, and a suited power, 
that ogives it weight, consequently to intro* 
duce a cOsmopolitical sitnation of the public 
secoriry of stale ? which must not l>e without 
all danger, in order thai the powers of huma- 
nity may not fall asleep , but yet not without . 
a principle of tf^ua/ity of their reciprocal action 
and reaction,' that they may not destroy. one ,- 
another. Before this last step is tahen (name- 
ly, the alliance of states), therefore nearly 
at the period, when they are but half cultivat- 
ed, human nature suffers the greatest evils, 
under the deceitful appearance of external 
prosperity; and Housseau was not so mu^ 
in the wrong, to prefer the state of savages, ' 
when' this last step,- which our species has 
Still to ascend, is omitted. We are cultivated 
in the highest de^ee by art and science. 'We 
are civilised; to a troublesome degree, in all 
sorts of social politeness and decoriim.' But 
there IS yet a great deal wanting to Us to be 
hoMen moralised. For the idea of morality 
' culture still; bub the usfi nf this 
1 extends hut to what is similar to 
fthe love of honour and in the ex- 
, constitutes civilizing merely. 
states employ all their 
rvajn andviolen'. proiocis of 
aid thus incessantly clog iho 
[^ the intemnl fonnntiun of 
r their citizens ;nic1 cvon 
Dd 5 ■withdraw 
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withdraw every Support and assistance from 
tbem in this design, nothing of this sort is 
to be expected; because a Jong internal ela* 
boratiou ui every commonweal Lh is req.uisite 
to the formation and cultivation of its citizens. 
B^t all good, that is not grafted €ipon a mo- 
rally gopd mind, is. nothing but mere appear- 
ance and glittering misery. The human 
species, in all probability, will remain in 
this state, till it. shall, in the manner I have 
Mlentioned, haye * extricated itself from the 
, chaotic situation of its relations of state^ 

ft 

POSITION THE EIGHTH. 

The history of the human species in the gross 
may, be considered as tlie execution of a hidden 
plan of nature , in order to hrmg about an in- 
ternal perfect constitution ofstate^ and^ to this 
ehdf an external one too , as the only state ^ in 
' which she can fully unfold all her predisposi- 
tions' in humanity. This position isja conse- 
quent of the foregoing. One se^j that philo- 
sophy lil^ewise may have its chiliasrn; but 
such a one, as may be very instruitiental to 
the bringing to pass of its idea , thoiigh but 
very remotely, and which is therefore nothing 
less than fanatical. . The question now is. 
Whether experience cau discover any thingjof 
such a coprse of ithe design of nature. I say, 
^ery little; for this circular course seems to 
require, so long ^ time to be finished, that, 
from the smaU part, which humanity has ac- 
complished in this view, the figure of its orbic 
and the relation of the parts to the whole can 

I be 
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l>e determined with just as little certitude, as 
fr-om ail observations of the heavens till now . 
tlie course, whith our sun together with his 
-whole army of satellites takes in the great sys- 
t:em ^f fixed stars ; ^ though, from the universal 
ground of the systematical Arrangement of the 
structure of the world , and from what little 
lias been observed, with certainty enough to 
conclude the actuality of such a circular" 
course. But human nature will haye it so,, 
not to be indiflFerent, even with regard to the 
most distant epochs, which may concern our 
species, when 1:hey can be expected but with 
certitude. Especially in our case it can happen 
the less , as it appears that we can , py our 
own rational preparation, bring about quicker 
• this so joyous period for our posterity. For 
which reason , even the f^irit traces of its ap- 
proximation are to us very important. At 
present states stand in so artificial a relation 
to one" another, that neither can remit in the 
internal culture, w^ithout losing in potency 
and in influence relative to the others; there- 
fore, if not the progress, at least the preser- 
vation of this end of nature, is pretty well 
secured, even by their ambitious views, ^ Be- 
sides, civil liberty cannot just now be easily 
injured , without feeling the disadvantage of 
it in all trades , but chiefly in conunerce , and 
thereby the diminution of the powers of the 
state in the external relation. But this liberty 
gradually extends farther. When the citizen is 
prevented from seeking his welfare in every 
manner agreeable to himself, that is consistent 
with the liberty of others ; tlie briskness of 

the 
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the thok'ough tralEc is impeded, and here^th 
the powers of the whole. Hence the personal 
restriction in actions is' more and more re- 
moved, the universal liberty of religion al- 
lowed; and thus is produced by degrees, 
together with fancies and chimeras, enlighten- 
ing, as a great good, which must rescue the' 
human species , even from the selfish project 
of aggrandizement ^of its rulers, if they but 
understand their own interest. Enlightening, 
however, and together with it a certain cor- 
dial part, which the enlightened man cannot 
avoid talking in the good, tliat he perfectly 
9ompreIiends , must gradually ascend to the 
thrones, and have influence on their ^principle5 
of government. Though our governours of 
the world hav^ no money left for public insti- 
tutions of education , and in general for what 
concerns the pij,blic welfare ,' because every 
thing is destined to the future war; they 
would find their own advantage in not im- 
peding at least the proper , though feeble and 
slow, endeavours of their nation in this point. 
Finally, war itself will be by degrees not only 
a so artificial, in the issue on both sides a so 
uncertain, and, by the subsequent misfortunes, 
which the state feels in a loadf of debt coriti- 
nually augmenting (a modem invention), 
whose interest even becomes, immense , a so 
datigerous enterprise, and the influence, which 
every concussion of state in our part of the 
world, so closely concatinated by its commerce, 
has pn all other states, so sensible; that these, 
urged by their own danger, though without 
legal authority , ofiFer themselves as umpires, 

and 
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and thils prepare every thing at a distance for 
a future great tody politic, of which former 
a ges can produce no example. ' These bodies 
politic subsist at present but in a very rough 
sketch , yet a feeling begins to be excited in 
all the members , every one of whom is inter* 
ested in the support of the whole ; and this 
gives hope, that at last, after many transform- 
ations, will be accomplished that, which, 
nature lays as the chief design , an universal 
cosrnopol^ical state , as the womb, in which 
all the original predispositions of the*human^ 
species will be developed, 

POSITION THE NINTH. 

y4 philosophiceif essay to compose the univer- 
sal history of the world according to a pCan of 
nature , which aims at the perfect civil union in 
the human species j must then he ^considered as 
possible J and even favourable to this design of 
jiature. It is indeed a strange, and in appear- 
ance, absurd undertaking to think of coq^- 
posing a history , According to an idea , how 
the course of the world must proceed, if it 
shall be suitable to certain rational ends; it 
seems that, in such a view, nothing but a ro- 
mance could be produced. But if it may be 
supposed, That nature, even in the play of 
human liberty, does not proceed without a 
plan and a final design, this idea may by all 
means become 'useful, and, though we are top 
shortsighted to penetrate the mysterious me- 
chanism of her work , serve us as a clew to 
exhibit as a system^ at least in the gross , an 
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aggregate of human a ctiotis otherwise witBout 
a plan. For, when one begins, with the Cre- 
cian history y as that, whereby every other 
older or contemporary histoty has been pre- 
servedfor us, must at least be credited ; * when 
one traces its influence on both the formation 
and the deformation, of the body politic of the 
Roman nation , which swallowed up the Gre- 
cian states, and the influence of the latter on 
the Barbarians^ who destroyed it, to our own 
times ; but superadds also episodically the. po- 
litical history of other nations , whose know- 
ledge .was gradually handed down to us by 
these enlightened nations: a regular course 
of the amendment of the constitution of slate 
in our quarter of the globe will be discovered 
(whiqh perhaps will one fey or other give 
laws to all the others). By regarding but the 
civil constitution and its laws, and the rela- 
tion of state, so far as both served, for a time, 
by . the good which they contained , to raise 
and to illfistrate nations (and with theni arts 
sCnd sciences), but by the imperfeiCtions,wbich 
adhered to them, to subvert them again, yet 
so , that there always remained a germin of 

enlightening, 

,^ Only hlearned public, wliicli has continued uniiitetTnpt* 
e«lly frozri its b*eginiiing to us,, can confirm ancient historf* 
Beyond that x all is terra incognita; and the history of tnt 
nmons, who lived -w^ithou^ that, can be begun but from 
the time,^when they entered into it. This happened to the 
Jewish nation at the time of the Ptolomies, by the Greek 
translation of the Bible, w^ithont which one would give 
little credit to their accounts. Thence (when this beginning 
has first Wen sufhcieutly found oiit) may be followed np- 
wards their narrations. And so witli all other nations. TM 
first leaf of THcrcYDiDst (says Hume) is the oiily beginning 
of all true history. 
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enlightening "which , more unfolded by every 
revolution , prepared a following step of me- 
lioration still higher: a clew will, I believe, ^^ 
le discovered, which may serve not merely 
to the explanation of the so confused play of 
human affairs , or to the political art of fore- 
telling future alterations of state (an advantage, 
which has accrued from the history of men, 
though it was considered as an incoherent 
effect of an irregular liberty ! ) ; but a conso* 
latory prospect in futurity will be opened 
(which tannot, without presupposing a plan *. 
of natiJf e, be hoped for with reason) , i^ which, 
the human race is represented in a later period, 
how it has elevated itself by its own exertions 
to -he state, in which all the germes, that na- 
ture laid in it , can be fully unfolded and its 
destination here upon earth fulfilled. Such a " 
justification of nature^ or rather of Providence^ 
i% no insignificant motive to chuse a peculiar 
poivx of view of the contemplation of the 
world. For what does it avail to praise and 
to reconunend the excellence and the wisdom 
of the creation in the irrational kingdom of 
nature; if the part of the great theatre of Su- 
preme Wisdom , which comprises the end of . 
all this, — the history of the human species -*- 
shall remain a contiimal objection against it, 
the sight. of which forces us to tiim eur eyes 
away from it with indignation, and, while 
we despair of ever meeting therein -with a 
finished rational design, brings us to that pass, 
to hope fdr it but in'another world? 

' That I had a mind by this idea of a history : 
of the world, which in some degree has a 

clew 
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clew a priori, to supplant the elaboration of 
the history empirically compiled merely ; were a 
miscon sanction of miy intention; it 4s but a 
thought of what a philosophical head ('who 
must have a great knowledge of history) might 
Uy from another pdint of view, fiesides'y ^the < 
circumstantiality otherwise laudable, with 
which the history of our times is at present 
composed, must naturally suggest to every 
.body the difficulty, that oui* late posterity will 
have to comprehend the load of history, which 
we shall transmit to them after a lew cen- 
turies. No doubt they will estimate .tha'c of the 
most ancient times, of which the records may 
have long since been lost to them, but from 
the point of view of what interests them, name- 
ly , that which nations and governmeats 
have either performed or spoiled in a cosn^o - 
political view. But to have regard to tlis, 
and to the ambition of the heads of states^ ^ 
w^ell as of their ministers , in order to point 
out^to them the only mean, that can deliver 
down to future ages their honourable and glo- 
rious memories., may be still a,5waZ/ motive 
to attempt such a philosophical history. 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOl.VmiL, 
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